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CHAPTER I. 

^RS. LEAVETT sat in dignified 
retirement in her parlour at the 
hour of repose she usually allowed 
herself after her midday meal. 
Business had thriven with her, and she 
had now two assistants — a steady, well- 
trained young man, and an exceedingly un- 
trained boy. At this' period of general 
relaxation she left the shop to their care, and 
happified herself with the Times — certain 
portions of which she read with great 
diligence. 

Since the appeal to 'Mr. Arthur' had 
been inserted, Mrs. Leavett considered it her 
duty to take in the paper for an hour, and 
see that the notice appeared daily. 

VOL. II. 21 
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On the present occasion, having reassured 
herself on this point, and carefully perused 
the * Births, deaths, and marriages,* she fell 
into thought. 

It was now more than three weeks since 
Mrs. Welby had gone abroad, and there had 
been no word from her. Mrs. Leavett had 
half unconsciously expected tidings of * Mr. 
Arthur ' through his sister ; she imagined 
Mildred must have felt pretty sure of meet- 
ing him, or she would not have taken so 
large a sum of money with her. Mrs. 
Leavett did not at all resent the reserve 
which kept Mildred from telling all her plans, 
and revealing all her information. Mrs. 
Leavett firmly believed that her dear young 
lady knew best ; still she did long very much 
to have tidings. 

' Well, well/ she said to herself as she took 
up the paper again, * I dare say Miss Milly 
will write whenever she has anything to tell ; 
she is not the sort that forgets.' 

Having glanced at the police news, scanned 
* The Court ' and its doings, the conclusion 
of a coroner's inquest begun the previous 
day, and an account of the world at Scar- 
borough, Mrs. Leavett's attention was 
riveted by the heading of a paragraph 
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among the foreign intelligence — * Fatal Acci- 
dent near Chamouni/ 

* A deep gloom has been thrown over the 
visitors and inhabitants of this beautiful 
locality by a sad catastrophe which occurred 
yesterday on the Mer de Glace. An English 
gentleman, with his wife and daughters, who 
have been staying at the H6tel Bellevue, 
started with experienced guides to ascend as 
far as a point called Le Jardin. To reach 
this from Montanvert (the route they 
adopted) it is necessary to cross a portion of 
the Mer de Glace. One of the ladies who 
came last, under the care of a well-known 
guide, wishing to look into a crevasse which 
they were about to cross by a snow bridge, 
approached the edge too closely, when either 
her foot slipped or she overbalanced herself, 
and unfortunately not being roped to the 
guide, she was precipitated into the abyss, 
before his despairing cry reached the rest 
of the party. As is always the case in 
such circumstances, the most improbable 
rumours are repeated and believed. A strict 
investigation is being made, with, however, 
but small chance of elucidating anything 
further.' 

Mrs. Leavett laid down the paper with a 
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curious, cold, creepy sensation stealing 
through her veins. No names were men- 
tioned, and she had no clue to Mildred's 
whereabouts, beyond the fact that she was 
going to Switzerland, and Chamouni was in 
Switzerland ; yet an uneasy dread lest she 
should prove to be the lost traveller, weighed 
upon the good woman's heart. 

*An English gentleman, with his wife 
and daughters :' there must be many such 
travelling in Switzerland at that season. 
Why should she imagine the victim of 
this dreadful accident must be her 'young 
lady ' ? 

She reasoned with herself, and tried to 
resist the painful thoughts that would press 
upon her, as she folded the newspaper with 
hands which shook nervously, and laid it 
ready to be called for. She forced herself 
to go into the shop and attend to her 
customers, but through all a voice seemed 
repeating in her ear, * She is gone — lost — 
before the shadow could be lifted from her 
young life !' ' But it cannot be Miss Milly !' 
she would argue. * It cannot be.' 

It was a terrible afternoon ; she could 
never tell how she struggled through it. 

When closing-time approached she sent 
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Dick for an evening paper, which she opened 
and read with eagerness ; but it only con- 
tained a reproduction of the paragraph she 
had previously seen. 

Mrs. Leavett communicated her fears to 
Dick ; but that young gentleman scouted 
them as foolish and nonsensical, and generally 
unworthy of attention ; in short, quite beneath 
the notice of masculine intelligence as ex- 
emplified in himself. 

This contempt of the stronger mind 
cheered Mrs. Leavett till she was alone and 
in the dark, when her evil forebodings re- 
turned in full force ; and horror-haunted 
she continued, till the eagerly anticipated 
hour when the punctual * paper-boy * laid the 
Times on her counter. 

She retired precipitately to the parlour, 
and soon found the news she sought — * Fatal 
Accident at Chamouni. Further particulars.' 

* Inquiry into this sad event has elicited 
Httle more than what is already known. The 
unfortunate lady, Mrs. Welby — a young and 
beautiful woman — ^was the wife of Mr. 
Welby, formerly of Wilkins, Welby and Co., 
whose liberality and high character are so 
well known among the Methodist New Con- 
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nection. A cruel and absurd report has 
obtained some undeserved attention, viz., 
that the lamented lady voluntarily precipitated 
herself into the crevasse — a supposition for 
which there are no grounds. 

* The bereaved husband and his daughters 
intend returning to England at the end of 
this week — all attempts to recover the body 
having been relinquished as causing useless 
peril to human life.' 

* Bring me a glass of water, do !* said Mrs. 
Leavett faintly to her son, who had read the 
above over her shoulder. 

She was not a tearful woman, but a thrill 
of indescribable grief and horror over- 
powered her. 

Was this the end of all ? Had her poor 
dear * young lady's' reason, indeed given way 
under the strain of her sore trials ? If it 
were possible that she had destroyed herself, 
it must have been in some sudden access of 
insanity and despair; that she had no such 
deliberate intention Mrs. Leavett felt sure, or 
why should she have been careful to supply 
herself with money ? No I Mrs. Leavett 
could not and would not believe the theory 
of suicide ; and then she thought of the fair, 
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loving, bright, beloved child in her beautiful 
home — of her graceful girlhood ; and this — 
was this her end ? 

Dick, a grave, undemonstrative, delicate 
boy, after an exclamation of * You don't 
believe she did it herself, mother F to which 
she vouchsafed no answer, stole away to his 
own den, and set to work to clean and put 
in order the paint-box which * Miss Mildred ' 
had given him. 

Mrs. Leavett was a prudent, self-contained 
woman, neither needing nor giving sympathy. 
Her affections ran in a deep but very narrow 
channel ; always civil and obliging, she made 
no intimacies. All of feeling and tenderness 
in her nature clung round her son, and the 
family with whom she had passed her earlier 
happy days. She therefore sought no relief 
from the grief which oppressed her in any 
gossiping communications with her neigh- 
bours. Indeed, ' the family,' its reverses and 
misfortunes, was too sacred a topic to be 
lightly talked of to ordinary people. Though 
strong-minded in the true meaning of the 
word, the silent brooding over this terrible 
end to the fair young life whose dawning 
she had watched with such tender interest, 
was almost more than she could bear. Her 
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rest was broken ; her customers frequently 
observed her altered looks. 

Her son often wanted to talk of the ' lady/ 
who was the embodiment of his childish ideas 
of grace and beauty and goodness, in the odd, 
wandering, seemingly heartless way in which 
the inarticulateness of youth expresses itself; 
but the mother could not bear it, and usually 
silenced him with scant ceremony. 

Then the necessity of writing to Mr. 
Gribble on this sad topic disturbed her. Yet 
she must write, and ask further instructions 
respecting the money left in her hands. She 
wished Mr. Gribble would take it back. She 
was quite willing to assist Mr. Arthur herself, 
should he appear, until he could communicate 
with his sister's benevolent friend. At any 
rate, she need not write to Mr. Gribble till 
next week. 

So the days and nights wore on. Mrs. 
Leavett eagerly scanned the Times to gather 
any dribblets of additional particulars respect- 
ing the 'Chamouni Catastrophe,* but very 
little appeared — a few conjectures, a few 
words touching the attempts suggested to 
find the body; and then an outrage by 
brigands in Sicily took precedence, and a 
new nine days' wonder was started. 
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' Only one letter for you, ma'am/ said the 
postman, about ten days after the news of 
Mildred's death had reached her old friend. 

* Thank you,' returned Mrs. Leavett, taking 
it with limp interest, and laying it beside her 
while she served a customer with half a pound 
of the * best Souchong.' 

This accomplished, she glanced at the 
letter. It was addressed in a queer, foreign- 
looking hand, to * Mistress Leavett.' 

* Perhaps it's some tidings of Mr. Arthur,* 
she thought, as she retreated behind a pile of 
biscuit-tins to peruse it. 

It was strangely written, as if every letter 
had been formed to imitate printing, and 
contained these words : 

'If Mrs. Leavett would wish to see the 
last person who spoke to the late Mrs. Welby, 
she will call at the Railway Hotel, London 
Bridge, at any hour that suits her to-morrow, 
and ask for Madame Berthier.' 

* To-morrow,' said Mrs. Leavett to herself, 
looking at the date ; * that is to-day.' 

She read the note over again. With a 
feeling of bewilderment, a strange sensation 
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that all was noi over, that further revelations 
awaited her, she almost trembled with eager- 
ness to fly and hear all that remained to be 
told of the tragedy. But she composed her- 
self, and arranged steadily for a clear after- 
noon. 

Having put all in train, and after what 
seemed to her a preternaturally long journey, 
she reached the hotel indicated. 

A waiter, having made some inquiries 
discovered there was a Madame Berthier 
staying in the house, and took charge of a 
sealed note, in which Mrs. Leavett had the 
precaution to write her name. 

He returned quickly, with an invitation to 
'walk up, please,' and ushered her into a 
small, gloomy, bare-looking sitting-room. It 
was untenanted : some writing materials and 
an open blotting-book were on a table ; a 
black rain-cloak was thrown over a chair. 

Left alone, Mrs. Leavett stood still, her 
heart beating, and full of the strangest, most 
unaccountable expectations, as she gazed at a 
door opposite. 

It opened slowly. A lady, dressed in black, 
came into the room, and paused. 

Mrs. Leavett could not suppress a cry, 
though in some inexplicable manner she was 
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not absolutely surprised to see before her, still 
living, breathing, her dear * Miss Milly,' 
whom she had an hour ago pictured a 
mangled corpse in the depths of the cre- 
vasse ! 

'Oh! thank God, thank GodT cried the 
good woman, throwing her arms round her 
recovered 'young lady/ and sobbing in an 
abandonment such as she had probably never 
known before. 

Mildred clung to her passionately, and 
covered her somewhat gaunt cheek with 
kisses. 

' Hush! hush, dearest Kool' she whispered ; 
* do not let anyone hear you. I have done 
a dreadful thing, but — I am free ! Oh, think 
of that! I shall never hear, or see, or be 
trampled on by him again ; he can never 
more threaten me ! Sometimes I am appalled, 
and sometimes I am half-mad with joy at the 
idea of the second life that lies before me ! 
And Arthur! I may find Arthur, and stay 
with him, and take care of him. Oh, Koo, 
you are not angry with me } You will 
befriend me, you will shelter me, though you 
may think I have done wrong ; I may trust 
you still }' 

She spoke rapidly, breathlessly. Her eyes 
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glittered, her cheeks glowed with excitement, 
and she still held Koo in her arms, while she 
drew back her head to look in her old friend's 
face. 

* Trust me ! ay, that you may. I will do 
all one poor mortal can for another. But oh ! 
my dear, my dear ! you must have been hard 
done by, to be driven to so terrible an act ; 
it frightens me to see you ! But don't you 
doubt ; your mother's child is precious to me 
as my own.' 

'Sit down,' said Mildred, pressing her 
hand against her brow. ' I cannot tell all I 
have to tell now. I want to arrange some 
plan for the future — my whole future depends 
on you !' 

She drew a seat beside Mrs. Leavett's, 
and then they sat silent, gazing at each other 
in unspeakable emotion ; the past and all that 
led up to Mildred's present position unrolling 
itself to their imaginations. At last Mildred 
resumed : 

' Can you take me into your house ?' 

' Yes, yes ; of course I can. But oh. Miss 
Milly, it's an awful look-out ! and if he finds 
you, he'll be worse than ever.' 

'He find me !' said Mildred, with inexpresr 
sible scorn. * He shall never find me. More 
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than that, Koo — if I can keep out of sight for 
some time, he will not wish to find me. He 
will be glad to let the scandal of my death 
blow over, and will never want to renew it 
by dragging me into the light. No, I do 
not fear discovery. I still hope to find my 
brother, then I can begin life again.' 

There was a pause ; Mrs. Leavett striving 
to collect herself, and think what was to be 
done. She spoke first : 

' It is all so strange and awful ; I don't 
seem able to see my way. I wish I could 
take you off home with me this very night. 
But it would be too sudden, and I haven't a 
nice bedroom for you; my drawing-room 
floor is let, and ' 

'Why, Koo,' interrupted Mildred with a 
smile, ' do you think a woman who has just 
committed suicide — for in effect ; I have done 
so — will care much about her accommodation ? 
No, no ; that matters little.' 

* But I can't bear to think of you here 
alone, with the awful thoughts that must 
come into your head.' 

'There is the extraordinary part of the 
whole affair !' cried Mildred, starting up and 
walking restlessly to and fro. ' I have no 
awful thoughts ! I feel more like my old self 
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— Steadier, even hopeful and stronger, than I 
have done since I took the yoke upon me^ 
I suppose it is partly excitement, for my 
escape and my journey have been terribly 
exciting; still, I feel marvellously brave. 
Oh! I will tell you everything — everything 
— when I am safe under your roof. How 
shall you manage to receive me without 
suspicion ? Have you any relative about my 
age for whom I might pass ?' 

' I have very few relations, and I have 
lived mostly far from them,' said Mrs. Leavett 
thoughtfully. * My sisters are married and 
away. My brother went to America, and 
died ; his daughter is settled there.' 

* In America!' cried Mildred quickly. 
* How old is she ?' 

'About twenty-four or twenty-five, if she 
is living.' 

' Might I not be your widowed niece, re- 
turned to attend to some business, and to 
stay with my aunt ? I can choose some 
name; that can be easily arranged. Yes, 
dear Koo, you must have a letter from your 
niece to-morrow, announcing her arrival in 
England, and offering you a visit. Then I 
can come and take up my abode with you — 
any little room where I can be safe will do 
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for me — and then I want to husband my 
money. It must spread out over a long, 
long time. I have brought back the notes, 
just as you sewed them up three weeks ago ; 
but the sixty sovereigns are nearly all gone.' 
Mrs. Leavett was carried away by her 
* young lady's* vehemence and energy, and 
almost dazed by the strange circumstances in 
which she found herself. 

* I will do as you tell me,' she said ; ' you 
seem to think of everything. But oh ! my 
dear, what a poor mean life you have before 
you r 

* It will be rich and noble, compared to 
what I have left,' returned Mildred steadily. 
Then, sitting down again, and taking Mrs. 
Leavett's hand in both of hers, she went on : 
*The great difficulty in my plan is Dick. 
He must be taken into our confidence, and 
he is so young.' 

* Yet I think he may be trusted,' said his 
mother. * He is a silent, thoughtful little 
chap, and Ma/ fond of you he would do any- 
thing you bid him. I'll just send him to 
you ; it will be best you speak to him your- 
self 

' Do so ; but warn him first, or it will 

terrify him to see one risen from the dead.' 
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The long discussion of preliminaries 
continued, and a plan of action in accord- 
ance with Mildred's suggestion was agreed 
upon. 

She therefore wrote a letter in the character 
of the niece from America, which Mrs. Leavett 
was to post on her homeward route. She 
promised also to buy, and bring with her 
next day, a large box or trunk. * For,' said 
Mildred, * I must not arrive without luggage; 
and indeed I must supply myself with every- 
thing, for I could bring but the barest neces- 
saries with me, as you may imagine.' 

* I can, well. Oh ! dear Miss Milly, how 
did such a fearful thought come into your 
head ? Where did you find the courage to 
do so bold, so terrible a deed ?' 

* I do not know. It was an inspiration/ 
returned Mildred, as if to herself. * There, 
my dear aunt,' smiling, ' when may I arrive ? 
the day after to - morrow, or Saturday ? 
Saturday, I think. Now, remember, you 
must make no especial preparations ; you 
must not send away your tenant ; you must 
treat me in every way as a relative, or you 
endanger my incognita. What a relief to see 
you, to talk to you ! Yes, I know now what 
an awful strain I have endured for the last 
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week ; I long to be with you, to know a little 

peace. You will send Dick to me ?' 

* I will. And now I must go. To-morrow 

evening I will come after closing-time. I 

cannot bear to leave you alone, though I 

believe I am more shaken than you are.* 
***** 

The first post next morning brought Mrs. 
Leavett a letter, after reading which she 
summoned her new servant, and before the 
man and boy, who formed her staff, gave 
orders for the cleaning and preparation of the 
top front room, as she expected her niece to 
arrive in a day or two to pass some time. 
The seed thus sown germinated quickly ; and 
when the appointed Saturday came, every- 
one was prepared for the arrival of the niece 
from America. Maria, the general servant, 
in her best cap, was waiting and ready to 
open the private door at the first ring. Mrs. 
Leavett, who had some difficulty in pre- 
serving the slightly stern and perfectly com- 
posed aspect usual to her, fidgeted in and 
out of the * parlour,' where a late tea was set 
forth with sundry dainties to tempt the 
traveller, supposed to have journeyed from 
Liverpool that day. She was sorely upset 
by the conflict of having her 'dear Miss 
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Milly ' alive and well, and her dismay at the 
desperate step which consigned her to a life 
of false seeming. 

Mildred herself looked better than her old 
friend had seen her since her marriage, and 
seemed absolutely cheerful. 

She greeted her adopted aunt with the 
precise degree of warmth and politeness 
proper to a new-found relation. She asked 
if 'this was her cousin,* and went through 
the whole performance so naturally, that poor 
Mrs. Leavett felt her breath taken away. 

The moment they were alone, she threw 
off the mask, embraced Mrs. Leavett with a 
burst of tears, and thanked her brokenly for 
taking her into safe shelter. 

The reaction had now set in. Mildred 
was indeed thankful to relax her precautions, 
and hide herself in the homely but neat 
apartment which her faithful friend provided. 

But she was healthy and full of vitality. 
A few days of quiet, of undisturbed repose, 
enabled her to throw off the threatened 
fever, symptoms of which greatly alarmed 
her * aunt.' 

She had been nearly a week the inmate of 
her new domicile before she found force or 
inclination to satisfy Mrs. Leavett's ardent 
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though suppressed curiosity respecting the 
particulars of her strange escape. 

It was night ; the shop was closed. Dick, 
who had proved himself worthy of his mother's 
praise, was safe in bed, and Mrs. Leavett 
had gone to pass an hour with her guest. 

The front bedroom — the largest in the 
house — ^had been made as comfortable as 
circumstances would permit; a sofa and a 
writing-table had been added to its ordinary 
furniture, and various further improvements 
were projected. After a pause in her detail 
of these plans, Mrs. Leavett hesitatingly 
asked if her * young lady * would not give her 
some account of her sufferings and adven- 
tures. 

' I will ; I think I can to-night. But re- 
member, I am no longer your " young lady ;" 
I am your niece, and you my dear auntie : 
you must teach yourself to call me " Milly.'' * 

* That I never can/ cried Mrs. Leavett ; 
'but rU tell you what I'll do, TU call you 
by your — the new name you have taken, 
** Mrs. Wood." No one can find fault with 
that.' 

*Yes, that will do. Now I will try and 
tell you how everything happened, as shortly 
as possible ; though I could fill a volume. I 
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seem to have lived ages since I parted with 
you, little more than a month ago ! 

'When I asked you to have that money 
ready for me, I had no distinct plan ; I fancied 
that in the chances and changes of travel, 
some opportunity of escape might offer. In 
short, I hoped impossibilities. I was so 
possessed with dread and repulsion towards 
Mr. Welby, that when he came near me at 
times I could have screamed and run away. 
I observed, too, a great change in him ; 
though careful and even caressing in his 
manner before others, there was a sort of 
half-fear, half-bullying distrust of me, that 
made him harsh and hateful when we were 
alone. 

* Our journey was tranquil enough, and we 
met an American who made friends with Mr. 
Welby, also a Captain Trevor who knew 
Arthur, and who used to come to Oakdale. 
Oh, how glad I was to meet him ! He 
seemed, too, to divine how unhappy I was. 
At Chamouni we made several excursions, 
and these gentlemen generally accompanied 
us. I cannot tell you the glorious beauty of 
the Alps! They seemed to lift me out of 
myself! Yet the sight of their grandeur 
made me pant more ardently than ever to be 
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free from contact with the tyranny and mean- 
ness that made every day of my life a fresh 
degradation ! 

* By the time we reached Chamouni I 
began to grow hopeless. I saw how nearly 
impossible it would be to escape pursuit, even 
if I succeeded in getting away ; still, if we 
went on to the Italian Lakes, as there was 
some talk of doing, I thought I might find 
an opportunity. In our excursions I was 
generally attended by an old well-known 
guide, Pierre Durrand. I used to talk with 
him, which the others could not. He told 
me of his daughter, the child of his old age, 
for whom he had pinched and saved to amass 
a goodly portion. These savings he had 
entrusted to a plausible friend to invest for 
him, and so lost all. He was quite broken- 
hearted about it. I sympathized with him, 
and we became great friends. After Pierre 
had confided in me, we made an expedition 
to Montanvert and the " Mer de Glace," 
of which you have heard ; there it was 
planned to ascend higher to a place called 
" Le Jardin," to reach which we must cross 
the " Mer de Glace," and one or more of 
the crevasses which intersect it. I saw 
directly that here would be my opportunity. 
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The weather was not favourable: our ex- 
pedition was postponed. Oh, Koo ! I still 
tremble, and my mouth is parched, when I 
think of the risk I ran — of the desperate 
resolution that prompted me to confide in 
Pierre Durrand ! I cannot recount all the 
difficulties I had to overcome. The old 
guide was shocked when I unfolded my 
scheme ; I think he fancied I wanted to 
run away with Captain Trevor. But he 
was kind, and the temptation of a thousand 
francs to replace the money he had lost, 
was more than he could resist, so he agreed. 
Then he was more keen and full of resource 
than I was. 

* I cannot go into the minutiae of our plans ; 
I must hurry on. 

* Take my hand, Koo ! feel how icy cold it 
is, and how it trembles. Well, the day came ; 
we started. I begged Captain Trevor to 
keep with Lizzie.' 

Mildred then proceeded to describe their 
ascent to the Mer de Glace, the trouble she 
had to bribe the attendant to return to 
Chamouni, and the probabilities that at the 
last the whole scheme would be frustrated if 
one of the party in advance looked round 
inopportunely. 
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'My plan was/ continued Mildred, 'to keep 
back with Durrand under pretext of looking 
into the crevasse, and then slip out of sight 
behind some rocks — flying quickly to a sort 
of mound called a moraine, where great 
stones lay heaped and tumbled about, among 
which I could lie hidden till Pierre came to 
fetch me. Could I get there all would be 
safe — the moment of danger was, while I ran 
to my hiding-place. Captain Trevor did 
look back once, but I appeared to be examin- 
ing the edge of the crevasse, and kept 
moving towards the moraine, which was near 
a snow bridge by which the others had 
crossed. At length, as they all seemed 
looking forward at a difficult mass of rock 
over which we were to climb, Durrand gave 
me the signal, and I fled. Oh, I did not seem 
to touch the ground ! Then, almos t before 
I got into shelter, Durrand gave a great 
horrible cry — between a scream and a shout 
— that frightened me, though I knew he was 
to cry out and to declare I had fallen into 
the crevasse. I do not remember anything 
distinctly after that, for some time. I think 
I crouched down between some stones where 
I saw a bag (the sort of bag guides carry) ; 
Pierre told me he would leave it there with 
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some food, and a cloak to wrap myself in. 
I heard a confusion of cries, and various 
sounds for some time, and then it all died 
away. Thank God I felt stupefied for a 
while, for when I began to recover my senses 
clearly, the silence and solitude were awful !* 
She shuddered, and kept quite still for a 
moment. 'And the solemn vague sounds 
were even worse — the distant thunder of an 
avalanche, the echo of some ciy far far away. 
So long as it was quite light, men came to 
and fro between the crevasse into which I 
was supposed to have fallen, and a little inn 
at Montanvert. But as evening closed in 
every noise ceased. At last — at last when it 
was quite dusk, Pierre Durrand came. Oh, 
how I clung to him ! He was still agitated 
— it had been a dreadful scene ; but he 
hurried me on. The people of the inn at 
Montanvert had all gone away down Cha- 
mouni to gossip about the dreadful accident, 
and we had a grand opportunity of reaching 
Pierre's chalet. It was a long, long walk, 
but I seemed able to bear any amount of 
fatigue. 

' In this chdlet I spent some terrible days, 
locked in an upper room alone ; for Pierre 
was obliged to show himself at Chamouni. 
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and he had sent away his young daughter 
to stay with an aunt at Martigny. 

* He was very kind to me, the good old 
man, though he did love money. He was 
very anxious, naturally, to be saved from 
blame, and stipulated that I should leave 
some communication for Mr. Welby, of 
whom he was a little afraid, conveying the 
idea that I had thrown myself into the 
crevasse voluntarily. I did not like doing 
this, but Pierre insisted. 

' I therefore made it as short as possible ; 
but, from what he told me, it appears Mr. 
Welby was greatly upset, and never at- 
tempted any search or inquiry after he had 
read my note. He went away back to Eng- 
land as soon as Lizzie was fit to travel. 
Pierre brought a mule for me, and walked 
beside me all the way to Martigny, carrying 
what few things I had dared to take 
with me. Fortunately Mr. Welby had given 
me my rings before we left London, as he 
said he did not wish his wife to look 
bare and beggarly ; they will be a help for 
me. 

' At Martigny I took an early slow train, 
and so got on to Rotterdam and London. 
Pierre was to fetch back his daughter, which 
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would account for his journey, and thus I 
think there is not the least chance of dis- 
covery. There is the whole story — and I 
think telling it has agitated me more than 
acting it/ 

She ceased suddenly — her voice had grown 
hoarse and broken ; her hands, which rested 
clasped in each other on the table, shook 
visibly, and she was shivering, though the 
night was dry and warm. 

Mrs. Leavett was strongly moved. Even 
her rather torpid imagination was roused 
by this description of the extraordinary act 
which had isolated Mildred from the past. 

' Oh, my dear !' she said in a subdued 
voice, and wiping a few rare tears from her 
eyes, * I wonder you are alive ! Where did 
you find the hardihood to do the like ? 
You, so tenderly reared — so gentle — ^so kind ! 
You must have gone through a fiery furnace 
to be driven to it ! There is no use in 
talking now ; but it's an awful outlook for 
you — cut off from all you ever knew, put 
out of your own place : and you so young — 
and — and handsome! Oh, my dear! your 
life will be just full of pitfalls ; and what am 
I — a hard-working tradeswoman — to be a 
friend and protector to a lady like you ? not 
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but that rU do my best, and stick to you 
while God gives me life.' 

Mildred suddenly knelt down, and cover- 
ing her face with her hands, laid her head in 
her old friend's lap. 

Mrs. Leavett stroked her hair, as she 
used to do in the old childish days, and both 
were silent for a few moments — long sighs, 
almost sobs, heaving Mildred's bosom ; at 
length she raised her head : 

* I perfectly understand the tremendous 
leap into the dark which I have taken,' she 
said quietly. ' But so far, I neither repent 
the past nor dread the future ; nothing can 
be so bad as what I have fled from.' 

* It must have been bad — that I don't 
doubt ; but it's a bad business for Atm, and 
perhaps opens the door to wrong towards 
others. Suppose Mr. Welby marries again ?' 

' I do not think that likely. What I do 
regret, is grieving Lizzie ; for she wi// grieve 
for me. But it will not last. I made no 
part of her life ; and dear, kind Uncle 
Gribble, he will be shocked and sorry. But 
he, too, will forget me. He looks on Lizzie 
as a daughter.' 

There was a pause, and then Mrs. Leavett 
asked softly : 
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' Have you brought your mind to think of 
any plan — any ' 

' No,' interrupted Mildred, ' nothing be- 
yond waiting here until I hear something of 
Arthur, or am obliged to give him up. I 
have money enough for some time to come. 
The reason I took the half of Mr. Gribble's 
generous gift was to provide for whatever 
happened, without troubling you, or involv- 
ing you in any way. And I can rest safely 
with you, dear old friend, till I recover my 
strength, can I not ?" 

'Ay, Miss Milly ! my humble home is 
yours so long as you need it.' 



CHAPTER ir. 

fAVING reached the safe haven of 
Mrs. Leavett's humble but re- 
spectable home, Mildred for some 
weeks was thankful to stay pro- 
foundly quiet — to gather breath and strength 
after her strange tragical escape. 

The unwonted sense of safety — of un- 
vexed tranquillity after the perpetual irritation 
of her former life — was very delightful ; but 
her nerves were slow to recover composure. 
Her first waking thought each day was the 
joyful consciousness that she had no exacting 
husband to demand her acquiescence in what 
she disliked and disapproved — her submission 
either to his tyrannical temper or his still 
more intolerable caresses. 

It was strange, very strange, to think that 
scarce more than a couple of miles away, 
across the Parks, was the handsome, solid. 
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complete house which had been her prison, 
and where her defeated despot dwelt ; that 
if he but knew, how soon he could seize and 
convey her to the asylum he had threatened, 
and yet she was safe, so long as she could 
keep hidden, and that every succeeding day 
added to her safety. 

As yet she could only think of the joy of 
emancipation. As yet she did not feel the 
pressure of her terribly isolated position ; and 
of penitence she had not a tinge. She could 
not, however, find courage to go out of doors, 
and she was much alone. 

Mrs. Leavett was so busily employed that 
she only visited her precious guest for a short 
half-hour after dinner, and when all was 
closed up for the night, then they recon- 
structed the past, or conjectured the possi- 
bilities of the future. 

The Times was diligently examined each 
day, as the only means of hearing the echoes 
of the outer world ; still Mildred was con- 
tent. She was diligent in needle-work ; she 
assisted Dick to prepare his lessons, thereby 
enabling him to take what his mother called 
* quite a start at school.' She subscribed to a 
library, in Mrs. Leavett's name, and later 
even hired a piano. 
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She entertained the hope of being able to 
teach, or- do something towards self-main- 
tenance, when the lapse of time had decreased 
her chances of being discovered ; and she 
feared to lose what she knew of music. 

It was marvellous how soon she settled 
into the humble routine of her life, though 
at times she would drop her work or lay- 
down her book, and listen to the street-cries 
or street-music rising above the deep-sub- 
dued bass of the never-ceasing roar — the 
mighty undertone of London's human tide — 
and ask herself: *Am I indeed the same 
broken-hearted, helpless creature that barely- 
escaped from my master's grasp, to close my 
dear mother's eyes, and sat so desolate and 
overwhelmed by her death-bed ? Life looks 
gloomy enough now : still I feel brave, 
because I am free : and if I can find my 
brother, there is hope for me yet. I may 
find protection with him, and dare to be 
myself.' 

Sometimes the sense of having been dead, 
and come to life again, pressed curiously 
upon her. Still, youth and a healthy nature 
kept her free from morbid feeling. 

It was a great event when Mrs. Leavett 
at length persuaded her to go out. 
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'You really can noi keep indoors, Mrs. 
Wood, my dear,' said that devoted friend, 
who carefully trained herself to use the name 
her supposed niece had adopted ; * not always, 
I mean. You are looking like a ghost, as 
it is. Come out with me about dusk this 
evening; the days close in early now. It's 
Sunday, and it will be a treat for me. There 
is but small chance of your meeting anyone 
you ever saw before, and you can put on the 
gauze veil that hides you completely.' 

Mildred yielded, the more readily that she 
had longed for some time past for fresh air 
and movement. So she dressed in the long 
dark cloak, the simple bonnet, the black veil, 
which she had bought in Paris, hoping it 
might help to disguise her for some dimly 
designed flight, and sallied forth, her arm 
within that of her good old friend. 

How delightful it was to move in the open 
air once more, to feel free of the four walls, 
within which she had lived for weeks ! At 
first she felt nervous, but as pedestrians 
singly and in groups passed her constantly, 
passed without the slightest notice, she grew 
calmer and more self-possessed. 

At first silent and preoccupied, she gradu- 
ally fell into conversation with Mrs. Leavett, 
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as they walked quietly through the squares 
and streets towards the river. 

' I wonder, dear Kooie, if I could do any- 
thing for myself?' 

' How, my dear ?' 

' Earn any. money, I mean. I know French, 
and singing, and music, and German pretty 
well ; don't you think some of our neighbours 
might like me to teach their children ?' 

' Oh ! you would not go and teach the 
children of small shop-keepers ?' 

'Yes I should, gladly — later, when I feel I 
dare.' 

'Ah! did I ever expect to hear you say 
so!' 

' You don't know, Koo — I mean auntie — 
how I long to do some real work, something 
to earn money I I do so want to save all I 
can, to have a little home with Arthur. I 
think he will love me, and like to have me to 
live with him.' 

' So he will, ma'am, until he takes a fancy 
to some one, and marries.' 

*Ah! yes, that is quite possible; and I 
must not be selfish. But perhaps his wife 
might like me !' 

' Perhaps,' returned Mrs. Leavett doubt- 
fully, and there was a short pause. 
VOL. II. 23 
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* Money goes so very fast/ resumed Mil- 
dred ; ' and would go still faster if you did 
not refuse to take rent for my room, you- 
dear, kind Koo. Still, four hundred pounds 
will not last for ever.' 

' No, that it won't ; but there is no knowing 
what a year or two may bring forth. Don't 
you trouble about money, my dear young 
lady.' 

' I don't — I don't, Kooie ; I rarely think of 
the future in any way, except to pray that 
Arthur may be restored. But I shall weary 
of being idle by-and-by, and I oug-A^ to work.' 

* Well, we will see what the post will bring, 
between this anji Christmas. You must rest 
well before you are able to do anything.' 

Then the conversation drifted 'round to 
Dick, and the great advance he had made of 
late in his studies ; Mrs. Leavett expressing 
her opinion that Mildred's assistance would 
be the making of him. Thence she branched 
off to the state of business, and the improve- 
ments she projected in the shop. Mildred 
listened with apparent interest, though her 
thoughts strayed far afield ; and she thought, 
with a glow of mingled shame and indigna- 
tion, that she was thus obliged to creep out 
after dusk, and hide her face ! 
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But her long seclusion in the house had 
told upon her, and she was soon glad to 
return home. 

Still, the fatigue was of a pleasant, healthy 
kind, and on their return she was pleased to 
take off her cloak, and join Mrs. Leavett and 
Dick at tea in the parlour behind the shop, 
where, on week days, she seldom made her 
appearance. 

The * girl ' had gone to evening service, 
and Mrs. Leavett bustled about to get the 
tea, Mildred assisting to lay the cloth. While 
this was being done, the house-bell sounded, 
and Dick, whom they had found at home on 
their return, went to open the door. 

Being left to himself, he was unprovided 
for the emergency. 

A stout, elderly woman, rather red in the 
face, dressed in black silk, with a showy 
shawl, and a black lace bonnet adorned with 
solid-looking red roses, was standing on the 
steps. 

* Oh ! good-evening,' said she, smiling 
amiably. ' Pray, is Mrs. Leavett in-?' 

' Yes,' said Dick. 

'Then Til just step in and have a little 
chat with her.' 

Dick had some vague idea that his mother's 

23—2 
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guests were not to be introduced to Mildred, 
more because of the latter's greatness than 
from any notion that she was to be concealed ; 
but he made no resistance to the visitor's 
entrie, Somewhat reluctantly opening the door 
of the parlour, where Mildred was in the act 
of putting a brown loaf on the table. 

'Oh! I beg pardon, Tm sure,' she cried, 
as her eyes fell on the tall, slender, dis- 
tinguished figure — distinguished in spite of 
the severe simplicity of her black dress, with 
a frill of white muslin at the throat. * I am 
sure I had no idea Mrs. Leavett had com- 
pany, or I would not have come in. I hope 
I am not intruding ?* 

* Pray sit down,' said Mildred quietly, 
though she felt painfully startled at being 
thus suddenly brought face to face with a 
complete stranger for the first time since she 
had died to the past. ' My aunt will be here 
directly.' 

* Your aunt !' exclaimed the visitor. * I 
didn't know as how Mrs. Leavett had a 

niece! but 'I'm sure Oh, Mrs. Leavett,' 

breaking off as that lady came into the room, 
with a small kettle in her hand, * I'm sure I'd 
no idea you had company, or I shouldn't 
have intruded ; but you see I am all alonci in 
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that big Eccleston Square house, with only a 
bit of a girl they sent up to help me. I have 
been for my holiday, and came on here to 
have the house put in order. The family 
will be up the week after next, and I thought 
I'd just look in to cheer myself up, and leave 
you a list I made out, though it is Sunday — 
you need not look at it till to-morrow. We 
will want a goodish few things, and I flatter 
myself I can manage a deal better than that 
stuck-up housekeeper, as I am thankful to 
say is left behind at Pennogwen. So I 
thought rd just step round and ask after 
you.' 

All this was poured forth with immense 
volubility, although the speaker was * fat and 
scant o' breath.' 

* I'm sure, Mrs. Fryer, I am very glad to 
see you/ said Mrs. Leavett cautiously, with 
a look at Mildred which she interpreted into 
a warning to keep her ground ; * and as 
to company, I don't look on my niece as com- 
pany. This is my niece, Mrs. Wood ; she 
has come to stay with me for a while.' 

'Very nice for you, ma'am, I'm sure,' said 
Mrs. Fryer, nodding with friendly politeness 
to Mildred. 

' Just loosen your shawl, ma'am, and have 
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a cup of tea ; the evenings draw in chill 
now.' 

* That they do ; and it's uncommon dreary- 
all alone in a big kitchen by one's self/ 

* May I trouble you to cut a few slices of 
brown bread and butter, Mrs. Wood, my dear ?' 
said Mrs. Leavett. 

Mildred complied. 

Mrs. Fryer, untying her bonnet-strings and 
throwing off her shawl, drew near the table, 
her eye apparently attracted by Mildred's not 
too masterly management of the loaf. 

* Excuse me/ she exclaimed, ' but it's my 
belief you'll cut yourself to bits ! If it's not 
making too free I'd say give me the knife ; 
it comes natural to my hand.' 

* Thank you very much,' said Mildred, 
passing the loaf and knife to her. * I am afraid 
I am rather awkward.' 

* Awkward's not the word for anything you 
do, I'm sure, ma'am ; only cutting and carving 
needs use, and use, as anyone can see, you 
haven't got,' remarked Mrs. Fryer, removing 
her gloves, and falling on the loaf with a 
practised hand. 

* And so the family is coming to town early 
this time,' said Mrs. Leavett, anxious to keep 
her visitor's attention diverted from Mildred. 
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* Yes ; sooner than last year by a fortnight ; 
and thankful I am. (I'll trouble you for a drain 
more tea ; you have been too liberal with the 
sugar ; tasting sweets just ruins your liking 
for them.) Indeed, that great barrack of a 
place in the country, always half empty, is 
enough to put anyone in a lunatic asylum — 
what with bad dreams and queer noises. It's 
quite different, the lady's-maid tells me, from 
what it used to be before the mistress got 
blind, when, in the shooting season, they'd 
sit down between twenty and thirty maybe 
every day, in the dining-room, and nearly as 
many in the servants' hall and housekeeper's 
room ; now, even the sons don't bring many 
visitors, though the eldest — Colonel Egerton, 
as he is called — had five or six gentlemen there 
in September. He is a great swell — a regular 
high and mighty kind of a chap ; and that 
hard and contemptible about his dinner there's 
no pleasing him. The messages he sends by 
the butler, and even the footman, is enough 
to make any cook of feelin' curl his hair with 
a salamander ; and the langwidge he uses is 
awful ! Talk of gentlemen ! an omnibus man 
couldn't swear harder! Really, Mrs. Leavett, 
ma'am, this brown bread and butter is un- 
common nice — and not badly cut either.' 
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* I am sure serving ill or well makes the 
greatest difference in food/ remarked Mildred, 
amused with Mrs. Fryer's talk, and not wish- 
ing to keep apart from the conversation ; 
* these nice thin slices are beautifully cut/ 

' You never said a truer word/ said Mrs. 
Fryer, with some solemnity. *A delicate 
touch in cooking is everything. Maybe 
you've a taste that way yourself, ma'am, 
though you are too young to have seen much 
of housekeeping; but the best of education 
can't make a cook — she must be born so !' 

* I have no doubt of it,' returned Mildred 
politely. * I am afraid my only taste for cook- 
ing lies in liking nice dishes.' 

* Well, and that's something ; I can't abide 
the sort of stupids that will tell you they don't 
care what they eat.' 

Tea proceeded ; and a pot of bloater-paste 
was highly relished. Mrs. Fryer did most of 
the talking, and bestowed a good deal of in- 
formation on her audience touching the family 
in which she officiated : of the unreasonable 
and intractable nature of the housekeeper, 
who might have presided over the stores in 
Noah's Ark, so utterly old-fashioned was she; 
of the enmity which existed between her and 
Miss Davis — the lady's-maid — who was all- 
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and-all with Mrs. Egerton Griffith herself, 
and not so bad to deal with when you got the 
right side of her, whereas the housekeeper 
hadn't a right side to get to : she was a brute, 
in short, to everyone but Mr. Frank. Then, 
to be sure, everyone was fond of Mr. Frank 
— he was the second son ; but madam, that 
was the old lady herself, didn't care for him, 
not a bit, while she was half afraid of the 
Colonel. 

'That is the way so often with bullies,* 
remarked Mrs. Leavett. * Kindness and 
reason go for nothing; only a bigger bully 
can make anything of them !' 

'Quite true, ma am ; and I'm sure the life 
Mrs. Griffith leads her lady secretaries, or 
companions, or whatever you calls 'em, is 
enough to curl your blood ! Four of 'em she 
has had since I was in the place — a year and 
three months 1 The last was rather upsetting, 
when she came first ; but law, 'm, she has had 
the starch pretty well taken out of her. I 
believe she is going away next month. It's all 
very hard on Miss Davis ; for between whiles, 
when one companion is gone, and the next 
not come, she has to read to madam ; and, 
Mrs. Leavett,' with solemn emphasis, ' I'd 
want for bread before I'd attempt it !' 
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During the latter part of this tirade, which 
lasted while much tea, bread and butter, and 
bloater-paste was consumed, Mildred quietly- 
rose and left the room, without attracting 
Mrs. Fryer's attention, at least, so Mrs. 
Leavett hoped — but she was mistaken. 

* Upon my word, ma'am,' exclaimed the 
voluble visitor, almost as soon as the door had 
closed on the retreating guest, ' I never saw 
a more genteel, elegant-looking young woman 
than your niece — never ! Is she going to join 
you in the grocery line .^' 

* No ; she is just staying with me for a little 
change.* 

* Ah, poor thing ! she is young for a 
widow, Mrs. Leavett — that is, I suppose she 
is a widow ?* 

* She is.' 

* Her husband can't be long dead.' 

* Not very long ; she still wears black.' 

' Ah, just so ! I suppose he left her pretty 
comfortable, as she isn't thinking of going 
into business in any way.' 

' Well, she ain't unprovided ; she has time 
to look about her ; and she is highly educated.' 

* Ah, that is a blessing ! but I do hope 
she'll never take to teaching ; of all the 
miserable work going, ikai is worst. Would 
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I change my kitchen for a schoolroom ? God 
forbid r 

* I am sure I don't know what she may do.' 

* Then I'll tell you, ma'am !' seriously ; 
* she'll marry before you know where you 
are.' 

* If it's for her good, I hope she may, for 
she is like a daughter to me/ 

* Then I suppose she is your own niece, 
ma'am ?' 

* Yes, my own niece,' repeated Mrs. Leavett 
curtly. 

* I am afraid it's growing late, and I am sure 
I am much obliged to you for this friendly cup 
of tea.' 

* Don't you be in a hurry, Mrs. Fryer,' 
exclaimed Mrs. Leavett, remembering the 
civility due to the influential cook, whose 
goodwill ensured considerable custom. * There 
is no call for you' to go back to an empty 
house.' 

'Well, ma'am, as you're so pressing, I 
don't mind if I do ; and law ! what a fine 
boy your son is growing ! and looking a deal 
better,' etc., etc. 

Mrs. Fryer sat and talked till nearly nine 
o'clock, when, having partaken of a little hot 
gin and water, with a slice of lemon in it, she 
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bade a cordial good-night to her hospitable 
entertainer. 

' Just turn down the gas, will you, Dick ? 
one burner is enough for you to read by. I 
never knew the like of that woman for talk ; 
to think of her coming in just as we were 
settled down for a nice quiet evening. TU 
go up and see what Mrs. Wood is about.* 

She was very careful to use Mildred's 
assumed name before her son, that his ear 
might be accustomed to it. 

Mildred had lit her lamp, and was writing 
in a thick book when Mrs. Leavett entered. 

* I am so sorry, my dear, that you were 
troubled with a visitor of mine; goodness 
knows I haven't many !' 

* She did not annoy me in the least, dear 
auntie. I have no fear of being recognised 
by any of the people you know; though, 
indeed, why should not one of my own 
servants leave Mr. Welby's service and come 
to this neighbourhood ? However, we must 
not anticipate troubles. Do you know what 
I am doing ?' 

' That I don't.' 

* I am writing my journal ! Does it seem 
ridiculous to you, my keeping a record of my 
life between four walls ? But I cling to the 
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hope that I may yet -see my brother : even 
more, that I may venture to reveal myself 
to Mr. Gribble, and I should like to be 
able to account for every hour of my life to 
both/ 

* My dear, dear young lady ! your life will 
always bear looking into,* said Mrs. Leavett, 
her eyes growing moist. 

' God grant it !' returned Mildred earnestly. 

* I find that writing this, keeps hope alive.' 

• • • • • 

It was curious — at least, so it seemed to 
Mildred — that after thus expressing her 
ardent hopes respecting both Gribble and her 
brother, the next day should bring her the 
half-dreaded letter from the former, for which 
she had so impatiently waited. 

It came by the midday post, at a time 
when Mrs. Leavett usually had a few 
moments' rest. The post-mark told who her 
correspondent was, and she eagerly ran with 
it to Mildred, who, starting up with clasped 
hands and trembling limbs, exclaimed : 

* Is it from Mr. Gribble ?' 

* Anyway, it is from Calcutta, and / have 
no friends there.' 

It was indeed from Gribble, and the first 
sentences expressive of grief, affection. 
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horror, at the tragic end of the fair woman 
in whom he had taken so warm and fatherly 
an interest, filled Mildred with a sense of 
guilt. 

* I never will believe/ he wrote, * the poor 
dear young creature deliberately committed 
suicide ; it was a fatal accident^ and those 
rascally papers only want to get up a little 
more interest to sell their pennyworths. Still, 
I now deeply regret I did not try to carrj^ 
out a plan she suggested, though how it 
could have been managed I don't know. 
The whole affair has given me a shake from 
which I shall not soon recover ; and I half 
dread, yet long to hear Captain Trevors 
account of the sad event, as he was on the 
spot at the time it occurred. His regiment 
is expected out here in November. What 
puzzles me, is the fact that Mrs. Welby took 
so large a sum with her ; she evidently had 
some scheme in her head. 

* 

' As regards the money left in your hands,' 
you had better keep it for the present. I am 
more than ever anxious that young Carr 
should turn up, as- 1 feel it a sort of duty to 
his poor dead sister to push his fortunes — if 
he is a sort of fellow that can be pushed. I 
have no more to add, except that your faith- 
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ful attachment to Mrs. Welby and her poor 
mother has impressed me most favourably; 
and should I again visit England, I shall 
certainly call and see you. I subjoin my 
business address, where letters will most 
certainly reach me.' Mildred grew pale 
and cold as she read this, holding it with 
Mrs. Leave tt, that they might peruse it 
together. 

' Poor dear gentleman ! wasn't he fond of 
you r exclaimed Mrs. Leavett, taking off her 
glasses and wiping them. 

* Oh ! do not say " was " ; don't talk of me 
as if I were dead f cried Mildred, throwing 
herself into a chair and covering her eyes 
with her hands for a moment. 

* Well, well ! I wish he had been by 
you, my dear, and he'd have kept you 
from ' 

' I am glad he was not,' interrupted Mil- 
dred, speaking as if to herself, and gazing 
with fixed eyes at vacancy. * I am glad ! I 
do not for a moment wish to undo what I 
have done, but I would give years of my 
life to be face to face with Mr. Gribble, 
and tell him everything. I hate myself for 
causing him pain. Whichever way you look, 
my Ipt is a cruel one.' 
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She Stopped abruptly, and big tears rolled 
down her cheeks. 

* There, dear old friend/ she said. * Keep 
this letter ; when I am more composed I will 
help you to write a reply. Ah, / can never 
write to him again.' 

* Don't say ** never," my dear child !' cried 
Mrs. Leavett ; * he will come back some day, 
and you shall explain everything to him.* 

Mildred made no reply ; her tears ceased, 
and she sat some moments in silence ; then 
she rose, kissed her good old friend hastily, 
and went away to her own room. 

This letter of Gribble's filled her with the 
consciousness of her appalling isolation, as 
nothing else had done. She had such faith 
in his judgment as well as his kindness, so 
vivid a recollection of all he had been to her 
in her hour of need, that the loss of him was 
the bitterest ingredient in her extraordinary 
present ; above all, the sense of deceiving him 
stung her. But she was no feeble senti- 
mentalist — she had chosen her path, and was 
resolved to tread it without flinching. She 
looked steadily at the breakers ahead, recog- 
nising that even were she so fortunate as to 
find a protector in her brother, life would be 
a struggle to them both ; that, on the refine- 
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ments, the pleasures of a condition* such- as 
she had been accustomed to, she had turned 
her back for ever ; and that for the next few 
months her wisest course, her duty indeed, 
was to garner up her strength, mental and 
physical ; to live on the smallest possible 
amount, to keep herself prepared at all 
points for future contingencies. She was 
youngy and if this fact foreshadowed a long 
and weary battle, so also did it suggest that 
amid the veiled possibilities of coming years, 
something of light and grace, of sympcithy 
and tenderness, might yet await her. 

After the answer to Mr. Gribble's letter 
had been concocted and despatched, Mrs. 
Leavett and her cherished guest resumed the 
even unbroken monotony of their lives. The 
days went by with astonishing rapidity, and 
yet stretches of time seemed very long in 
looking back. Mildred grew braver in the 
matter of venturing into the streets— never 
in full daylight, however, and always safely 
veiled. The November afternoons were 
dusk enough to allow of going out in fairly 
good time, as she feared to walk about when 
it was really late, unless she could secure 
Dick s escort. 

* I am making progress with my cushion,' 
VOL. II. 24 
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said Mildred one day at dinner, about ten 
days after the receipt of Gribble's letter. 
* I just want a little gold thread and twist to 
finish it ; and when it grows darker I think I 
will venture to that beautiful fancy-shop in 
Ebury Street, and choose it myself/ 

* Do so ; the air will do you good/ returned 
Mrs. Leavett. * I am sure it's astonishing 
what you have done with those cuttings of 
silk and velvet I picked out of my piece-bag. 
I never saw work like it before.' 

Vlt is not difficult, and I fancy it is coming 
into fashion here ; but I learned to do the 
'' applique,*' as they call it, in Paris. I wonder 
if the workshop people would buy it when it 
is done ?' 

' I daresay they would, and give you next 
to nothing for it. No, Mrs. Wood ; you leave 
it to me, and TU see if I can't get you a 
decent price. I rather think the lady's-maid 
at Mrs. Egerton Griffith's might dispose of 
it for us. She is a nice respectable woman, 
and stepped round to take a cup of tea last 
evening, and have a little talk. It has been 
in my power to oblige her, so I'll not hesitate 
to ask.' 

' Well, all I want is some money for my 
work,' said Mildred, smiling. * How desper- 
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ately needful money is ! Suppose I had never 
been really poor — what a different destiny 
mine would have been 1' 

* Ay, indeed ! but there is no use disputing 
the will of Providence/ 

* The will of Providence/ said Mildred 
slowly, as she rose from table. * Do you 
think it was the will of Providence that 
I should be so miserable ? and do you 
think that these "trials" have done me 
any good ? I have a better opinion of Provi- 
dence !' 

Mrs. Leavett smiled. She was by no 
means a pious woman, but she held to religion 
as an ingredient in ' respectability/ which was 
her cult, and which in life and doctrine she 
upheld. Petulant expressions of Mildred^s, 
therefore, she regarded indulgently as the out- 
come of that superior education, the effect of 
which was to make people fanciful. 

So soon as it was dusk, Mildred wrapped 
herself up in cloak and veil, and sped away 
to the shop of which she had spoken. She 
never went out thus without a feeling of irrita- 
tion against the fate which compelled her to 
hide her face, and shrink from those she en- 
countered. It! was with an effort she entered 
the brilliantly-lighted shop, and standing jast 

24 — 2 
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within the door, her back to the window, she 
asked timidly for what she needed. 

There was a little difficulty in finding gold 
cord of the thickness she required, and while 
she waited a carriage drew up, and a lady 
and gentleman came into the shop. Mildred 
did not heed them ; she was looking with 
great interest at some specimens of applique 
work upon the counter, and thinking she could 
do better herself. 

The lady who had just come in — a small, 
fair, Dresden-china-looking girl — was eager 
to find new designs for smoking-caps, and 
anxious her companion should choose what 
pleased him. He was exceedingly indifferent. 

' Gome, Godfrey, it is too bad of you not 
to take greater interest in what is for your- 
self ! Will you have crimson or dark blue ? 

* Ah — really T he exclaimed, starting from 
a fixed contemplation of Mildred, whose 
profile first, and then her great soft lustrous 
eyes, as she turned and raised them to the 
person serving her, evidently attracted him ; 
' I have every confidence in your judgment, 
and will wear whatever you are graciously 
pleased to bestow.' 

' Then shall I take crimson ?' 

* Yes, decidedly ; I prefer crimson,' his eyes 
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again straying to Mildred, who was busy 
examining some rolls of twist. 

The lady therefore bought the cap, order- 
ing it, and materials for embroidery, to be sent 
to her address, with which the assistant behind 
the counter seemed familiar. She then got 
into her carriage, exchanging some words 
with her companion, and drove away, leaving 
him standing on the pavement. After a 
moment's hesitation, he crossed the road and 
strolled slowly in the same direction in which 
the carriage had disappeared, turning back 
after a few paces. 

Her purchase satisfactorily completed, 
Mildred left the shop and walked homewards, 
not rapidly. It was a fine dry evening — crisp 
rather than cold — and she enjoyed the air. 
Within a street or two of Mrs. Leavett's 
abode, her attention was attracted by a land- 
scape with cattle, of more than ordinary merit, 
in a picture-dealer's window. She stopped and 
held back her veil to look at it for a minute or 
two. She had hardly begun to move again 
when she was startled almost to screaming by 
a gentleman, a tall distinguished-looking man. 
who, coming to her side, said in a refined 
but haughty voice : 

* I beg your pardon, you have dropped your 
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handkerchief, I think/ offering one which he 
held. 

Mildred, almost stupefied with terror lest 
he might be some former acquaintance who 
had recognised her and would denounce her to 
Welby, turned her eyes full and eagerly upon 
him ; gathering assurance from her own non- 
recognition, she exclaimed, with unnecessary 
energy : 

' No, no, no ! it is not mine ! I have mine 
in my pocket.' 

The stranger raised his hat ; a slight amused 
smile played over his dark face. 

* No ?' he said. ' I beg you a thousand 
pardons !' and fell back. 

Mildred hurried home as fast as she could, 
entering by the shop, which she rarely did, 
not liking to wait outside till the door was 
opened. 

Mrs. Leavett was not at her usual post, so 
Mildred passed through the shop and ran up 
to her own room, where, a little to her surprise, 
she found Mrs. Leavett in the act of lighting 
her lamp, as there was no gas upstairs. 

' Why, what ever has happened ?* exclaimed 
Mrs. Leavett, as Mildred, flushed, breathless, 
and evidently much disturbed, came quickly 
into the room, and threw herself into a chair. 
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' Well, really nothing ; only I was terrified 
at being accosted by a gentleman, a stranger, 
who thought I had dropped my handkerchief.' 
And she described the incident. Not having 
noticed him in the shop when she was choosing 
the gold cord, it never crossed her mind that 
he had followed her. 

* It was curious,' said Mrs. Leavett, shaking 
her head. * I suspect it was some one of 
those impudent fellows that just try to talk 
to any woman whose face takes their fancy — 
set him up indeed !' 

* Could it be possible ?' cried Mildred, 
growing pale at Mrs. Leavett's suggestion, 
which made her feel how defenceless she 
was, how circumspect she must be. 

' Oh ! possible enough, my dear young 
lady. But that is of little consequence. I 
have a letter here that will put everything 
else out of your head — from Mr. Arthur 
himself!' and she held it out. 

Mildred gave a cry, and pounced upon it. 

' Oh ! thank God, thank God ! Where is 
he ? how is he ?' 

'Read for me and yourself. I only just 
looked at the signature, and kept it for you, 
my lamb !' 

' Come/ said Mildred, drawing Mrs. 
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Leavett to her, that she might read at the 
same time. She felt choked and blind with 
impatience to read and know how her brother, 
the one hope of her future, fared. 

' Dear old Friend,' it ran. 

'There can be little doubt that the 
notice I have just seen in the Times is 
addressed to me, by you. I should have 
been cheered to find that I am not utterly 
forgotten, but that in the same paper I see 
the account of my dear and only sister's 
awful death. This has so overwhelmed me 
that I can scarce write coherently. I can 
never forgive myself for having left England 
without communicating with my poor Milly. 
I was crushed and embittered by her silence, 
and convinced she had thrown me off; but I 
oujght to have believed anything rather than 
have doubted my poor sister s good faith. I 
have now little to induce me to return to 
England. 

' When reduced to my last penny in Dock- 
borough, a friend, who fancied I had saved 
his life by good nursing in New Zealand, met 
me, and offered me a berth on board his ship. 
We have been trading with Bordeaux, Genoa, 
etc., where my knowledge of French was of 
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use to my friend. The day after to-morrow 
we sail for Calcutta, where pray let me have 
a letter to the subjoined address. I shall 
look anxiously for your news, and to know 
why the appeal to me was inserted in the 
Times. I shall then write more fully; at 
present I am pressed for time. With hearty 
thanks for your kind thought of me, I am, 
your attached and sorrowing friend, 

* Arthur Carr.' 

The letter was dated ' Natal,' about a 
month previously. Mildred's voice faltered 
and broke before she reached the end of her 
brother's letter, which she reperused in silence 
before speaking to her companion. At length, 
with a deep sigh of profound relief, she ex- 
claimed : 

' Thank God ! He is safe, and com- 
paratively well; safe, too, from want — at 
least during the voyage. But oh ! how it 
cuts me to the heart to have caused him 
grief or self-reproach, and how long it will be 
before I can right myself with him! It will 
be months before he can return, and I dare 
not tell him I still live till I can do so face to 
face. Yet this is an infinite relief and joy. 
Now I have some foundation for hope. 
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Dearest Arthur, we two waifs will comfort 
and support each other ! You see how fond 
he is of me, Koo. While he and j^ou live, I 
am not desolate/ 

' It's the Lord's mercy he's still alive, the 
dear young gentleman !' said Mrs. Leavett, 
wiping her eyes. * It's a blessed bit of news ; 
only I wish he were coming straight to 
England, to make a home for you. It makes 
me just sink into my shoes to think of the 
likes of you dragging out your days in 
lodgings over a second-rate shop !* 

'Whereas,' said Mildred, with a tender 
smile, putting her arms round her old friend's 
neck, *you ought to rejoice, because I am in 
such safe and kindly shelter — that there is an 
echo of my sweet old home still left for me, 
whenever I hear your voice and see your 
dear familiar face. Nothing can ever repay 
you for all you have been to me.' 

' Ah ! my dear, my dear, you have a right 
to all I can do for you ! Now, you think of 
what I must say to Mr. Arthur, and I will 
write to-night. Then there's the advertise- 
ment to be stopped, and — Yes ! coming," ' in 
answer to a call of * Wanted.' 

The next moment the unselfish friend was 
behind the counter, transformed into a shrewd, 
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rigid shopwoman, exacting the last decimal 
of her dues and giving the precise measure 
to which her customers were entitled, neither 
'pressed down nor running over.' All the 
affection of her strong nature was concen- 
trated on her boy, and the children of her 
beloved mistress. As to the rest of her 
fellow- creatures, a somewhat severe justice, 
coldly meeted out, was all she had to spare ; 
and this, too, not untinged with distrust and 
suspicion. 

For some time after she was alone, Mildred 
could do nothing but read and re-read her 
brother's letter, and dream of old happy days 
passed together. Father, mother, childhood, 
her whole life coming vividly back to her, 
recalled by the well-known writing, the 
familiar phrases of that letter which was like 
a voice from her former existence — from the 
tomb, where her past was buried. 

It was a day of intense emotion ; pleasure, 
however, greatly predominated. Arthur was 
found ! He would be restored to her, and 
Time — the mighty healer — would do the rest. 

Her horizon was not all darkness ! 



CHAPTER III. 

FEW days after that which had 
brought stich joy to Mildred, came 
one of difficulty and confusion in 
Mrs. Egerton Griffith's fine house 
in Eccleston Square. 

Its mistress had descended in wrath about 
eleven o'clock, declaring that no woman 
similarly afflicted had ever been surrounded 
by such a throng of blockheads and idiots as 
she was, demanding what was the use of 
improved education for women, when no 
amount of salary could command a decent 
reader, or a secretary who could put her 
(Mrs. Griffith's) ideas, however clearly ex- 
pressed, into decent language ! Then those 
tiresome men, Smiley and Sharp, her solicitors, 
wereshamefullynegligent. Theyhad promised 
to advertise and secure a suitable person to 
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write and read for her, and after sending three 
incapables, they seemed to have forgotten 
their duties altogether I 

A loud ring at the front-door bell attracted 
Davis's attention. 

'Will you see Mr, Frank, 'm, or Miss 
Ferrers?* asked the lady *s-maid, anxious to 
create a diversion, having listened to this 
tirade all the time she was arranging her 
mistress's foot-stool, and the little table which 
held her fan, scent-bottle and knitting. 

' It is much too early for that lazy fellow 
Frank ; but Miss Ferrers may come up — she 
does not read badly, if she would not break 
off and run on with her own silly talk.' 

Davis went hastily downstairs to meet the 
visitor. 

' Oh, Miss Ferrers, will you please to step 
up?' then in a lower tone, * You'll find Mrs. 
Griffith a good deal put out,' 

* Then I won't go !' cried Miss Ferrers, 
pausing ; ' give her my love, and say '- 

' Oh, but you must come, miss — indeed you 
must !' interrupted the lady's-maid with piteous 
entreaty. 'She has been that bad this morning, 
I am quite wore out ! and so is the house- 
maid : she has had that poor girl to read to 
her, because, indeed, / didn't mind my stops 
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(what do you think of that, miss ?) ; and she 
is in hysterics now, or nearly in hysterics, 
down in the housekeeper's room. There is 
no pleasing my mistress with reading, for I 
have been well educated for my station. Do 
come up, Miss Ferrers,' 

* What good can I do, Davis ?' 

* Madam likes your reading better than 
most, miss; and — and youll be something 
fresh.' 

' A fresh victim,' said Gwendoline Ferrers, 
laughing, 'Was Colonel Egerton here 
yesterday ?' 

' No, miss ; he's gone out of town some- 
where for a few days.' 

Miss Ferrers ascended the stairs without 
reply. 

' Well, Mrs. Griffith, I am sorry to hear 
you are not so well this morning,' she said, 
advancing and touching the blind woman's 
brow with her lips. 

* Hum ! I am well enough in health, but 
bored to death with the stupid people about 
me. And there is an article in the Times this 
morning on the extension of the franchise ; I 
am dying to read it, and I defy anyone to 
comprehend it, read as it has been read to 
me. Do sit down and try your best, Gwen- 
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doline. Now don't break off to talk, for I 
cannot put up with your comments on what is 
beyond your capacity.' 

* Very well/ returned Miss Ferrers good- 
humouredly. * I know politics are above or 
below me, so I will be mechanical to please 
you.' 

She laid aside a fur-lined cloak in which she 
had wrapped herself to walk from her own 
abode, and applied herself to the article in 
question — nearly two columns, which she got 
through with various breaks caused by sundry 
corrections from her hearer, some of which 
the young lady disputed with much vivacity. 

' That's the end, Mrs. Griffith.' 

* Well, it . is great rubbish !' returned Mrs. 
Griffith ungraciously. *You don't read so 
badly after all, Gwendoline. Of course, these 
newspaper scribblers know their trade, and 
put their fallacies well ; but amongst them 
they will destroy all that is worth living for 
in the country. Pray, what ideas have Hodge 
the hedger, and Phil the ploughman, and the 
rest of their fellows, of who is fit to govern ? 
They will give their votes to the most talkative 
scoundrel who promises them the biggest share 
of their, neighbours' goods ! and Hodge s vote 
is as good as Lord AUerton's, or Professor 
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Political Economy's, whose knowledge is so 
profound. Bah ! I hate the Times ! It is 
just the echo of the well-to-do middle class, 
and has no sympathies beyond its own pounds, 
shillings and pence.' 

' But we could not exist without the Timesy 
could we ?' 

' I fancy it counts for very little in your 
existence!' contemptuously. 

' Not much, I believe/ said Gwendoline, 
laughing. ' Will you drive to-day, Mrs. 
Griffith ? My father wants to know, and 
would you like him to go with you ?' 

* No, I should noty thank you. I shall take 
Davis. I am going to those worthless people. 
Smiley and Sharp, to know what they mean 
by their infamous neglect.' 

Here Davis came into the room with a small 
basin of arrowroot, and a parcel under her arm. 

'What is it, Davis .^' asked Mrs. Griffith 
sharply. 

* I have brought you a little arrowroot, 'm ; 
I thought you might feel exhausted, as you 
took so little breakfast.' 

*Ha! well, I will try it.' 

Having placed the arrowroot within her 
reach, and given her the spoon, Davis said in 
a low tone to Miss Ferrers : 
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* I took the liberty, 'm, of bringing a very 
good specimen of needlework for you to look 
at — in a new style, too/ 

And she unrolled the piece of work which 
had excited Mrs. Leave tt's admiration. 

' Yes, it is really beautiful !* cried Miss 
Ferrers. ' What is it for ?' 

* To cover a cushion, 'm,' 

'What are you talking about ?' asked Mrs. 
Griffith. 

'Oh, Davis has brought me a beautiful 
piece of work ! It is an Eastern-looking 
pattern of plush laid on cloth with wonderful 
stitches, and gold thread, and is very rich- 
looking.' 

* Ah ! all those things are lost on me now,' 
said the blind lady, with a sigh. 

' It's to be sold a bargain,' remarked Davis, 
contemplating it in a meditative way ; * only 
twenty-five shillings.' 

* Twenty-five shillings !' screamed Miss 
Ferrers ; * it is hideously dear !' 

' Well, 'm, I'd be sorry to work it for the 
money.' 

' Perhaps so ; but to buy it is another thing, 
and yet it is very pretty ! Who did it — any- 
one you know ?' 

' Well, yes, 'm ; that is ' 

VOL. II. 25 
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'Oh, now, Davis] pray do not worry us 
with any distressed gentlewomen ; they are 
the most tiresome people on earth !' 

* It isn't a gentlewoman, 'm, and she ain't 
distressed ; leastways, not exactly. She is a 
young woman in this neighbourhood, the 
niece of the grocer where we deal for small 
matters; most respectable people; and was 
own-maid in a Creamshire family of distinc- 
tion.' 

* What an improper family to have a grocer 
for a lady's-maid !' cried Miss Ferrers, laugh- 
ing heartily. 

'Well, miss, the grocer is a woman — a 
widow; a very nice woman too. And her 
niece, who worked this, is a widow ; quite a 
genteel young woman, highly educated, and 
is looking for pupils in French, German, and 
music,' returned Davis, with some import- 
ance. 

* I suppose she was brought up for the pro- 
fession ; there goes another privilege to the 
proletariat,' said Mrs. Griffith. ' Education 
used to be the natural resource of decayed 
gentlewomen.' 

*We must admit they had very little 
education to bestow,' remarked Miss Ferrers. 
* But, Davis, I see you have undertaken to 
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sell this piece of work ; what will you take 
really for it ?' 

* Nothing of the kind, I assure you, 
miss. I don't deny but that Mrs. Leavett 
said to me, " Just let some of your ladies 
look at it, for they might take a fancy to 
it," says she ; but I undertook nothing : and 
the price as she put on it was twenty-five 
shillings, and I don't feel justified in taking 
less/ 

* Oh, nonsense 1' cried Miss Ferrers. * I'll 
give you fifteen shillings.' 

* Yes, it is nonsense, Gwendoline !* said 
Mrs. Griffiths ; * nonsense of you to buy it 
at all : you don t want it' 

* Oh, you don't how pretty it is. Say 
fifteen, Davis, and I will give you the money 
at once.' 

* Really, miss, I couldn't.' 

After a good deal of bargaining the 
cushion-cover changed hands for twenty 
shillings, which Miss Ferrers paid over ; and 
then declared she must go, as she had a 
hundred and one things to do. Mrs. Griffith 
growled indistinct dissatisfaction : 

' And where is Frank to-day } He is 
growing negligent, like the rest.' 

' He said last night he would come to 
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luncheon with you to-day, and ride with me 
afterwards.' 

* Oh !* returned the blind lady, slightly 
mollified. 'Well, I shall not wait luncheon 
for him; I must go over to Smiley and Sharp's 
in good time, Davis, order the carriage at 
half-past two.' 

Miss Ferrers made a slight grimace, and 
bid her rather exacting cousin good-morning. 

' You will tell Mr. Frank I expect him a 
little after three,' she said to Davis, who held 
the door open for her to pass through. 

* Certainly, miss,' said Davis, with a 
curtsey. 

That evening — about nine — when custom 
was growing slack, and Mrs. Leavett s assist- 
ants began to think of putting up the 
shutters, their worthy principal had sat down 
to enjoy a morsel of supper after the labours 
of the day. At this meal Mildred never 
appeared save on Sundays, or when it was 
postponed till after closing-time. On this 
particular occasion she had spent the greater 
part of the evening composing a letter for 
Mrs. Leavett to write to Arthur, and another 
to Gribble, in which to enclose that just 
received, as the best introduction for her 
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brother. It was, she thought, peculiarly 
fortunate that he should be going to Calcutta, 
as she felt sure that Gribble, if they met, 
would be more interested in him for his own 
sake than even for hers. It was hard to 
keep her pen from running into expressions 
of endearment quite out of character with 
the supposed writer of the letter. She con- 
trived to convey a strong desire on Mrs. 
Leavett*s part to see her * dear Mr. Arthur 
again,' not only to hand over the money she 
had charge of, but to tell him much which 
she could not write. She finally dilated on 
the great kindness which * his late sister ' had 
received from Mr. Gribble, gave his address, 
and implored him to call. 

Though the Indian mail did not leave till 
the next day but one, Mildred felt anxious to 
get her drafts copied and despatched. She 
therefore took them in her hand and 
descended to Mrs. Leavett's back parlour, 
thinking she would most probably be alone 
and disengaged at that hour. 

She opened the door and was in the room 
before she perceived that her kind hostess 
had a visitor. 

A slight, tall, rather ladylike looking 
woman, very well and soberly dressed, sat 
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a little behind the door, and was speaking 
with some earnestness. Mildred could not 
retreat ; she stopped embarrassed, half-un- 
consciously folding up her papers. 

* Here is my niece, Mrs. Wood,' said Mrs. 
Leavett, as much as to say, * We have been 
talking of you.' * This is Miss Davis — you 
have heard me speak of her.' 

Mildred bowed. 

* Yes ; and I am pleased to say I have 
sold your work for you, 'm,' said Miss Davis. 
* Not as well as I could wish, certainly ; but I 
can tell you it's not easy to deal with the 
gentry sometimes. If it's a thing they really 
take a fancy to, bless you ! they will give any 
money for it ; but when you have to get up 
the fancy as well as to sell the article, it's 
a different matter. Anyway, I could only 
make fifteen shillings for you, with a trifling 
commission for myself.' 

* Oh yes, of course ! thank you very 
much,' said Mildred, smiling and colouring a 
little. 

* Mrs Leavett understands — I have just 
handed her the cash,' continued Miss Davis. 

* And there it is/ added the hostess, 
passing it on to Mildred with an inde- 
scribable lifting of the upper lip which her 
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* niece ' well understood to express contempt 
and disapprobation. 

* I was just beginning to speak to your 
aunt, here, on another matter as you came 
in,' resumed Miss Davis, * which I hope I am 
not taking a liberty ; but it has struck me, 
Mrs. Wood, ma am, that you mightn't object 
to a little light employment — temporary, in a 
manner of speaking — a sort of a secretary 
business !' 

* Indeed ! you are very good to mention it,' 
said Mildred, seeing she paused for a reply. 

* Here it is. You see my lady, Mrs. 
Griffith, is blind, and uncommon hard to 
please about reading and writing, and 
grammar, and all that ; she has no secretary 
just now, and there seems a difficulty in 
getting one for her ; and I must say it's pretty 
hard on us all. Now hearing from Mrs. 
Fryer that you were highly educated, and 
altogether a very genteel young person, I 
thought you might like to try a few hours' 
reading and writing for my poor lady. I 
think she would be very pleased to give a 
guinea a week if you would come from 
eleven to five while she stays in town, which 
will be from now till the end of June.' 

She paused. 
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' I am a little taken by surprise/ said 
Mildred nervously ; * I never contemplated 
such employment.' And she looked at Mrs. 
Leavett 

' I wouldn't undertake it at all/ said that 
lady snappishly. 

Whereupon Miss Davis took up her 
parable, setting forth the advantages which 
might accrue if Mrs. Griffith took a fancy 
(which was quite likely she would) to Mrs. 
Wood, to say nothing of dinner and after- 
noon tea every day, and freedom to break off 
at any time she liked, etc., etc. 

But while she talked, Mildred thought: 
first, these people were of a class so different 
from that in which she had moved as Mrs. 
Welby, that there was little or no chance of 
her meeting anyone who would recognise 
her ; secondly, the nearness pf her residence 
to the scene of her proposed labours made 
the transit there tolerably safe; then she 
would have the early morning and the 
evenings to herself; finally, a guinea a week 
would nearly pay her moderate expenses. It 
seemed a good chance. 

* Mrs. Griffith sees little or no company, I 
suppose ? at least, her amanuensis would not 
be called upon to see much ?' 
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* Bless your heart, no ! She is all for keep- 
ing people in their places. Most of the 
secretaries and companions we have had 
have given great offence by wanting to be 
in everything. Now I think it would be a 
change for the better to have one that did 
not live in the house/ , 

* If you will let me think over it, I will let 
you know to-morrow.* 

*Oh no, please! just come and try to- 
morrow, just for a day or two ; it commits 
you to nothing, and you can hold on while 
we are looking for another. There has been 
no peace in the house for more than a week 
past, and it would be a real mercy to read to 
the poor lady. I have a notion you are the 
very one to please her ; and after all, it's a 
guinea a week easy earned.' 

Mildred was silent. The fact that she 
could break off the engagement at any time 
was a strong inducement ; and never had she 
felt so eager to be up and doing as since her 
hopes were revived by Arthur's letter. An 
impulse to accept seized her, and rather to 
Mrs. Leavett's dismay, she answered : 

'Very well, I will go and read to Mrs. 
Griffith to-morrow ; but I do not promise to 
stay for more than a week.' 
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* Thank you, 'm. I have no manner of 
doubt you will get on first-rate/ cried Miss 
Davis, with much elation of spirit ; ' and Mr. 
Black — that's our butler — and me, we'll take 
care you have things comfortable, and a 
place to yourself to put off your hat and 
cloak. The old lady is crotchety, there's no 
denying it ; but it's a good family. She can 
be very generous, though she has her stingy 
fits. Well, I am glad you'll try; and Mrs. 
Griffith herself would be proud to think she 
got a first-rate hand independent of all the 
people who have been trying, or pretending 
to try, and find the right thing.* 

* Well, I am by no means sure my niece is 
wise/ said Mrs. Leavett. 

After a few more sentences respecting the 
duties Mildred had agreed to undertake, 
Miss Davis departed. 

Mrs. Leavett looked unmistakable dis- 
approval. 

* Well, my dear young lady, no doubt you 
know a deal more than I do ; but I am afraid 
you have been over-quick in agreeing with 
that wily woman to go to this blind lady. 
Suppose you meet anyone you know, and 
that — ^that man found you ? Why, he'd have 
such a pull over you, you'd never escape him ! 
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Remember how short a time it is since you 
got away. I am frightened for you — I am 
indeed, my dear.' 

* I don't think you need be, dearest Koo. 
These Griffiths are in a totally different class 
from the Welbys, and I do not suppose that 
in the lives of either they would ever possess 
a mutual acquaintance. There is less chance 
of meeting anyone I know in such a set here 
in London, than in our most remote colonies. 
And then, think of a guinea a week ! why, it 
will pay all you let me contribute to the 
housekeeping, and leave me a shilling or 
two over! Oh yes, Koo, Til venture.' 

'And you going on the servants recom- 
mendation !' said Mrs. Leavett, with the 
peculiar lifting of the upper lip Mildred 
understood so well. * I never thought I 
should live to see it — never 1' 

' It certainly is not what we could have 
anticipated in the old Oakdale days,' returned 
Mildred sadly. ' But remember, I have, by 
my own act, forfeited all claim to my old 
position. If I can earn my bread honestly, 
and live out my life humbly, in obscurity, I 
shall be as fortunate as I deserve. Don't 
imagine I am blind to the consequences of 
what I have done. I sometimes am afraid to 
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look forward, but I think I have strength to 
bear what I have brought on myself: and 
this offer of your friend the lady's-maid may 
prove a fortunate chance. Do not look so 
miserable, Koo.* 

' But I am miserable — miserable to think 
of your life being destroyed in this way !* 
And Mrs. Leavett rested her elbows on the 
table, and put her chin on her hands. * Dear, 
dear ! what power there is in money, one way 
or the other 1 If you and my poor dear 
mistress had had just enough to live upon, 
you would never have married that man, and 
been brought to this pass.' 

* I don't know,* returned Mildred slowly, 
her great eyes gazing away back into the 
past. *I really liked the Mr. Welby I thought 
I married. I was warmly grateful to him. 
My mother believed in him. How was I to 
imagine the reality that underlay his outer 
seeming?' She shuddered, and was silent 
for a few minutes. 'There is no use in 
struggling against the inevitable — and my 
lot was inevitable !' 

They were silent for a few minutes. Then 
Mildred kissed her faithful friend, and bid her 
good-night. 

Next morning, having given Mrs. Leavett 
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Strict injunctions as to copying out the letters 
she had composed the day before — at what 
intervals of time the busy woman could 
find — Mildred dressed herself for her reap- 
pearance in the world in a new character, 
with a curious mixture of apprehension and 
hope. Of the sense of wounded pride in 
accepting an inferior position, she had 
none ; she had died and come to life under 
new circumstances, which she accepted with 
resignation. 

It was barely ten minutes' walk to Mrs. 
Griffith's house in Eccleston Square, and a 
neighbouring church clock was striking 
eleven as Mildred rang the bell. 

The door was instantaneously opened by 
a grave and portly man, who received the 
new functionary with a smile of welcome : 

* Tm glad youVe come, 'm,' he said. * Mrs. 
Griffith has asked for you, and seems pleased 
about your coming — there's Davis waiting to 
show you up.' 

* Good- morning ; I'm sure you are most 
punctual,' said Davis. 'Will you please 
take off your things before you go in ?' open- 
ing the door of a small back room, which 
seemed to be an unused bedroom, where 
Mildred deposited her bonnet and cloak. 
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feeling utterly defenceless without them and 
her veil. 

As she stood before the glass in her long, 
plain black dress, the simplicity of which 
could not conceal the grace of her pliant 
figure, the indescribable air of distinction 
which is generally the result when a generous 
delicate spirit is enshrined in a finely pro- 
portioned form,, she felt desperately inclined 
to rush away back to the safety and seclusion 
of her own room at Mrs. Leavett's. She did 
not, however ; she only said, * I am quite 
ready,' and followed the lady's-maid upstairs. 

Davis opened a door, and ushered her 
protigde into a handsome but somewhat 
sombre room. It was the back drawing- 
room, which was specially occupied by the 
mistress of the house. The carpets and 
curtains, rich, abundant, and mellow in tone — 
the fine furniture — the costly but heavy 
ornaments, all bespoke wealth. Beside a 
splendid fire, in a large easy-chair, by a 
table loaded with books and papers, sat a 
lady with very white hair, and a still beauti- 
fully clear brunette complexion ; her eyes 
were very dark and dull-looking, but in no 
way unpleasant ; her features were delicate 
and regular, but the countenance expressed 
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pride and discontent. She was carefully- 
dressed in black velvet, a graceful cap of 
rich lace lay upon her soft, white, old- 
fashioned curls, and a neckerchief of the 
same lace was folded round her throat, 

' Is that you, Davis ?' she said, in a voice 
that would have been pleasant from its 
refinement, but for an undertone that sounded 
hard and dictatorial. 

* Yes, 'm, and here is the young person I 
thought might read and do for you, while they 
are trying to find some one more suitable.' 

* Make her come near me/ said the formid- 
able old lady. 

Mildred advanced to the table. 
- Well, and can you read ?' 

* I can read.' 
' Aloud ?' 

* I have read aloud.' 
'Who to.?' 

' My mother.' 

* Oh ! you seem to have a tolerable voice. 
If you can read intelligibly, I shall be thank- 
ful, so take pains.' 

* If I do not please you, at least you need 
not be troubled with me a second time,' said 
Mildred, smiling at her abruptness, and feeling 
thankful she was not dependent on her favour. 
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'Oh! you do not want to settle yourself 
here ?' 

* By no means, unless I really satisfy you/ 

* Good ! Where is the Times ?' feeling on 
the table. 

* It is here/ taking it up and drawing a 
chair near the table. 

*You may go, Davis. Now look at the 
abstract of the debate last night. What was 
it about T • 

* On a motion to inquire into the working 
of the Act ' 

* No, no ; I don't want that ! Anything 
else ?' 

* The Abyssinian Expedition.' 

* I don't care about it. Look at the lead- 
ing articles. Davis scrambled through the 
births, deaths, and marriages this morning. 
Just read on, if you please ; I will stop you if 
I am not interested.' 

Mildred read steadily on. Her voice was 
soft and distinct, and though guiltless of any 
attempt at dramatic effect, her reading was 
intelligent and expressive. None of the 
leading articles were particularly interest- 
ing, and as soon as she had finished them, 
she was directed to look for paragraphs on 
sundry subjects, which, being already trained 
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in the geography of the TimeSy she readily 
found. At length her voice grew rather 
iveary, and Mrs. Griffith said sharply : 

* I hope you are not easily tired : that 
w^ould not suit me.' 

' I don't think I am,' replied Mildred. * It 
is now a long time since I read aloud, and I 
have read nearly all the paper. ' 

* Not the City article,' said the old lady 
briskly. * I should like to hear it.' 

Mildred obeyed : going back to one or two 
special quotations at Mrs. Griffith's request. 
Then there was a pause. 

* You really seem to understand what you 
are reading about/ remarked Mrs. Griffith 
abruptly ; * and I observed your pronunciation 
of one or two French words was very good. 
Were you educated for a governess ?' 

Mildred hesitated : she hated falsehoods. 

* No ; my parents did not anticipate that 
necessity.' 

' Hum ! your voice sounds young. How 
old are you Y 

* Twenty-one,' said Mildred. 

* And a widow, they tell me ?' 

* I have lost my husband.' 

Another pause. Somehow, though Mrs. 
Griffith was dying for a gossip, she did not 
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feel as if she could cross-examine her maid's 
proUgie in her usual domineering style. 

Mildred folded up the paper. 

' No more to be found there ?* said Mrs. 
Griffith, hearing the rustle. 

' I think not.' 

* Then you had better write for me. Your 
voice will be all right after a letter or two. 
There are writing materials there, are there 
not?' 

' Yes/ drawing over a blotting-book. 

* I want to give some directions to my 
steward at Pennogwen, my country place.' 
She proceeded to state them, clearly enough, 
adding : * Now write that ; put it into proper 
form ; let me see if you can manage it. ' So 
saying, she felt for her knitting, evidently 
intending to leave her secretary to her own 
devices. 

Mildred's training with her husband now 
stood her in good stead. She was able to 
put her employer's ideas into distinct, com- 
pact, and business-like language, without 
much delay or difficulty. 

' Well, are you ready yet T asked the 
impatient old lady. 

* In a few minutes.' Then came the 
question : * Shall I read it ?' 
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* Yes, read.' 

It was a little trying, this reading of her 
own composition ; and when she ceased, there 
was a disconcerting pause. At last Mrs. 
Griffith said quietly : 

* That will do. The only mistake is in my 
name, and that is natural in a stranger. You 
must always write my name Egerton Griffith, 
though too long to be used in speaking.' 

* I can re-write the letter and correct that 
mistake,' said Mildred. 

* Do so/ returned Mrs. Griffith shortly. 
While this was being accomplished, Davis 

entered, followed by the butler bearing his 
lady's luncheon. 

* It is one o'clock, 'm,' said Davis; *and 
you must be wanting something badly. Shall 
Mrs. Wood have some dinner now, 'm, while 
you lunch ?* 

* Yes, yes ; let her go. Afterwards, there 
is a book I want read : I have waited for it 
for ages. Your voice will be all right again 
after dinner. What have you brought me, 
Davis ?' 

* A woodcock, 'm, and a little cheese 
soufflet.' 

While the tray was being arranged, 
Mildred finished her letter, and rose to follow 
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the butler, who evidently waited to conduct 
her. 

* I think, Davis, you have been rather 
successful in finding that young woman/ said 
Mrs. Griffith reflectively. 

' Tm sure I am very glad, ma'am. I 
thought she might suit.' 

*She puzzles me, though,* continued the 
blind lady, while Davis cut up her dinner. 
* I don't believe she is the niece of that grocer- 
woman.' 

'She is indeed, 'm. Mrs. Leavett told me 
so herself, and she is a most respectable 
party, well known in the neighbourhood for 
the last ten or twelve years.' 

'Then some of her people must have 
married above- their own rank. Why, none 
of those dreadful females who have been 
making my life miserable for the last two 
years could read like her, except that Miss 
Protheroe ; and she was so conceited and self- 
opinionated, there was no keeping her in her 
place !' 

* Yes, indeed, m ; I never saw her match.' 

* If this young woman goes on as she has 
begun/ resumed Mrs. Griffith, at the next 
pause in her repast, *she will do very well 
indeed ; and I shall enjoy telling those idiots 
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at Smiley and Sharp's that my maid found in 
the next street what they pretended it 
took weeks in time, and a small fortune in 
advertising, to discover !' 

' Tm sure, 'm, it was a happy thought of 
mine to ask Mrs. Wood/ 

'Well, make the most of it, Davis — you 
haven't too many,' returned her mistress 
shortly. 

Davis received the rebuff unmoved. She 
had lived for many years with Mrs. Griffith, 
and was quite accustomed to her abrupt 
speeches and overbearing ways. 

* I am quite sure there is some mystery 
about her/ began Mrs. Griffith once more, 
as she pushed away her plate. ' If I had my 
sight, I should soon find it out ; and I may 
yet do so, in spite of my blindness. But, 
Davis, I forbid you or any of my people to 
attempt any prying; I do not want any 
doubtful circumstances dragged into the light 
to unsettle me with tiresome, useless, virtuous 
scruples !' 

' Who ! me, ma'am ? I'm sure there never 
was a woman that troubled less about her 
neighbours and their concerns ; but as to this 
young person, I feel certain Mrs. Leavett 
has far too much respect for the family to 
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allow anyone not perfectly proper to enter 
your house, ma*am.' 

' Pooh ! rubbish ! Don't you think this 
grocer-woman would be glad to get her own 
niece employed by me, if she had broken 
every one of the Ten Commandments ?* 

*Well, I don't know, ma'am; neither Mrs. 
Leavett nor her niece were by any means 
keen for her to come, I can assure you, 
'm,' retorted Davis, with a slight sniff of 
satisfaction, 'particularly Mrs. Leavett. It 
was the niece that said she didn't mind 
trying, provided she was free to leave at any 
time if she did not suit.* 

* So it seems I am to be indebted to the 
condescension of these tradespeople for this 
young person's amiable efforts to serve me !' 
cried Mrs. Griffith angrily ; * I will not 
endure such impertinence. I shall take care 
to make your proU^^e understand the footing 
she is on ; she ought to be very glad to find 
such an engagement.' 

'And so she is, ma'am,' returned Davis, 
heartily regretting her nimbleness of tongue ; 
^only she is not altogether dependent on 
what she earns, therefore it's not every 
place she would undertake !' 

* I am much flattered — exceedingly flat- 
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tered' — drily, * There, I cannot eat any- 
more, Davis ; give me another glass of 
Burgundy. And as soon as this exclusive 
young woman of yours has finished her 
dinner, she had better come back and read 
to me. I shall get what I can to-day — it may 
suit her to leave to-morrow.' 

* I am sorry, ma'am, you took what I said 
in that light.' 

• That light ! What light ? I don't think 
you know what you mean yourself. Go call 
Mrs. Wood.' 

Davis rang for the butler to remove the 
tray, and prudently left the room without a 
word. 

Meantime Mildred found a very comfort- 
able, well-served repast awaiting her in a 
small study or book-room, where a bright fire 
was burning, and confessed to a sense of 
relief at not being sent to the housekeeper's 
room. She had made up her mind to much 
— nor had she any right, as the cook's and 
lady's-maid's prot^gde, to expect any mark of 
distinction ; yet she was thankful to escape 
association with the men-servants. She 
could not, however, do justice to the viands 
set before her. She was not exactly de- 
pressed. The delight at having escaped 
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from her husband had not yet subsided, and 
the renewed hope of seeing her brother — ^the 
only creature who could be her protector — 
helped to sustain her ; but she was vaguely 
disturbed, fearful of discovery, and painfully 
conscious of being an impostor. * Yet,' she 
argued with herself, ' I do no one any wrong 
by accepting this employment. I will en- 
deavour to be a useful machine, and avoid 
any intimacy even if offered it. But that 
curiously proud, brusque old lady — I do not 
dislike her — she has brains as well as a temper. 
If she becomes unendurable I can always 
leave her, and it is a grand object to save my 
little capital till Arthur comes. 

At this point in her reflections Davis 
entered. 

' Mrs. Griffith would be glad if you would 
go to her as soon as you have finished your 
dinner, Mrs. Wood.' 

* I have finished. I am quite ready,' re- 
turned Mildred, rising. 

* Why, you have scarcely eaten a mouthful ! 
I am sure reading aloud is hungry work. 
Come then, if you are ready.' 

When Mildred regained Mrs. Griffith's 
presence, she found her giving audience to 
Mr. Black the butler. 
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' Then you will not receive to-day, 'm ?' 
he was saying as she came in. 

* No ; I will not see anyone, except Miss 
Ferrers, and of course Mr. Frank.* 

The butler retreated, and Mrs. Griffith 
sat still, and apparently in deep thought. 
Mildred approached the table, and stood un- 
certain for a few seconds. 

At last Mrs. Griffith exclaimed : ' You 
are there, Mrs. Wood?* 

' I am.' 

* There is a book there on Egypt — some- 
thing about the Pharaohs and the Khedive 
— I want you to read it to me. My young 
cousin, Miss Ferrers, once read a few 
pages very indifferently. You must begin 
it over again. It is on the table, or ought 
to be.' 

Mildred turned over the numerous books, 
papers, and periodicals, and finally found the 
work in question. 

' Before you begin,' said Mrs. Griffith, 
sitting upright in her chair, ' I want you to 
explain the meaning of some stupid remarks 
of my maid. She says you were very 
reluctant to undertake the task of reading 
and writing for me, and implied that you only 
yielded to her entreaty. Now I don't want 
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anyone to serve me as a favour. I won't 
have it !' 

* I think your maid was mistaken,* said 
Mildred, a little startled at this sort of attack. 
' I hesitated when she first suggested my 
coming to you, while you were looking for 
a secretary, because I felt timid about attempt- 
ing duties I might not be able to perform, 
especially as she said you were very par- 
ticular ; and after much suffering it is an 
effort to come among strangers. But I am 
glad to earn something, and anxious to be of 
use to you, though quite understanding that 
my engagement is from week to week.' 

* That is putting the matter in another 
light,' said Mrs. Griffith more graciously. 
* I have had great difficulty in finding the 
right sort of person. If these secretary 
women know their place, they are insufferably 
dull ; if they are clever, they are presuming. 
It remains to be seen what jv^^^ are.' 

* I only wish to be eyes and hands to you, 
so far as a deputy can be, and to disappear 
when my work is done.' 

* If you can manage that you will be a 
rara avisj returned the old lady, with a 
cynical smile. * Now read, if you please.' 

Mildred therefore began, thinking that no 
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command was ever more imperious than her 
employer's ' if you please. * 

The book was more interesting than the 
newspaper, and Mildred read steadily on 
for a considerable time, during which the 
roll of carriages stopping at the door, and 
frequent peals of the bell, told of visitors 
denied. 

The short afternoon of a December day 
was over, and Mildred had just paused to 
say she feared she must have lights if she 
were to continue reading, when the butler 
announced * Mr. Frank,' a gentleman of 
middle height, with light brown hair, 
moustaches a shade darker, a pleasant though 
sleepy expression, and smiling, greyish-blue 
eyes. He was well dressed, and looked a 
man of fashion and distinction. 

^ Good-morning, my dear mother,' he said, 
walking straight to her and taking a rather 
stiff hand. * I hope you are not feeling un- 
well, though I hear you will not admit 
visitors.' 

* No ; it is only because I am in better 
company than any of them. I have a pleasant 
sensible book.' 

While his mother spoke, Mr. Frank Griffith 
turned towards Mildred, looked at her ob- 
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servantly for a moment, and made a slight 
courteous bow, acknowledging her presence. 

* It must be a treasure-trove if it pleases 
you. We know you are a merciless critic ! 
I have had a long letter from Brian Leigh, 
and have brought it on at once to you. He 
is all right, after a most adventurous journey 
through the Caucasus and Southern Russia, 
and is on his way home.* 

' Indeed! You have his letter! Read it to 
me !* cried Mrs. Griffith, with unusual anima- 
tion, * Mrs. Wood, you can leave us.' 

Mildred rose at once, and Mr. Griffith 
crossed the room to open the door for 
her. 

' Is this a fresh experiment ?' he asked, as 
he returned to the fireplace. 

' Do you mean a new amanuensis ? I 
wish you would speak intelligibly, Frank ; 
she is on trial.' 

^She is an uncommonly nice-looking woman.* 

* Is she ?' said Mrs. Griffith rather eagerly. 
* I was sure she was, somehow or other. Is 
she really handsome ?* 

* Well, no, not exactly ; she has a pale interest- 
ing face, and splendid eyes ; her figure too, as 
far as I could see, was good. The great 
point is — does she please you T 
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* So far, yes. But it is her first day of trial, 
and I am afraid to hope. But the letter, 
Frank — the letter.' 

Frank Griffith drew it forth and proceeded 
to read. 

The writer expressed his desire for home 
news, and appeared to have enjoyed his 
expedition immensely, adding, ' Of course you 
have got the cream of my observations in the 
Electric Despatch^ 

* I am sure / did not,' observed Mrs. 
Griffith. * I never look at those wretched 
Radical prints ! Where is Brian now T 

* At Berlin,' returned Frank, and continued 
to read : 

* " There is still much, however, I should 
enjoy telling you face to face, to say nothing 
of a reserve fund on which to draw for the 
benefit of some enterprising publishers. In 
short, I have cut out a considerable amount 
of work for myself. Here I have found 
numerous acquaintances, and am getting a 
tolerably extensive view of social life in the 
Prussian capital, but expect to leave about 
the end of next week, and spend a short time 
in Paris before returning to London. My 
very best salaam to your mother. I trust 
she is keeping well. I hope to read her some 
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jottings from my diary. Tell her I am not a 

whit less grateful to her for all her kindness, 

because I refuse to adopt the line of life she 

had chalked out for me. I look forward with 

much pleasure to seeing her, and trust she 

will not refuse to receive the wanderer. 

Where is Godfrey, and what is he doing ? 

Give me all your own news, and believe me 

always, 

* " Yours truly, 

*" Brian Leigh."' 

* How long is it since we heard of that 
vagabond fellow ?' asked Mrs. Griffith, with 
a certain relaxation of the mouth which belied 
the spirit of her appellation, 

* Three or four months. I shall be very 
glad to see him.' 

* Well, I shall not be sorry ; yet he has 
vexed me almost more than anyone else, 
though none of you boys have given me much 
satisfaction. Write Brian's address, and put 
it in the blotting-book there, I will send him 
a few lines to-morrow. Do you know any- 
thing of Godfrey ?' 

* He has gone over to Ireland for a few 
weeks to have some snipe-shooting with 
Darcy, who used to be in his regiment.' 
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' I wish Godfrey would marry and settle ! 
I would give up Llangarth to him.' 

' Don't think he is a marrying man,' returned 
Frank Griffith thoughtfully, as he wrote the 
desired address. 

The pause which ensued was interrupted 
by the entrance of Miss Ferrers, who was 
greeted almost immediately by a demand as 
to what o'clock it was. 

' Half-past four,' said Miss Ferrers, glancing 
at a time-piece on one of the tables ; ' and I 
think you are slow.' 

' It is really too bad ! I have lost a whole 
chapter of my book. This new person, 
Davis's proUgie, is to leave at five every day. 
I thought I should be glad to get rid of her 
— and it is a good thing not to be worried 
with a soi-disant lady. Now, I think I must 
insist on Mrs. Wood's staying till six !' 



CHAPTER IV. 

9ILDRED returned home weary, yet 
in good spirits. 

With a sense of relief she ran 
up to her room, where she found a 
tea-tray set out with all requisites, and a small 
kettle singing softl}' on the hob. 

The day had been a strain upon her nerves. 
In spite of her reasonings with herself, she 
dreaded every opening door, every sound of 
the bell, lest some former acquaintance should 
walk in and denounce her as a runaway wife, 
She felt calmer, steadier now. The whole 
tone of the Griffith household assured her 
that there was small danger of encountering 
any of the set with whom Mr. Welby and his 
daughters associated. 

The surroundings of the Eccleston Square 
family formed a magic circle within which she 
might be safer than at the Antipodes. 
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She had hardly removed her cloak and 
bonnet when Mrs. Leavett came in, breathless 
from too rapid an ascent. 

*Well, my dear child (you'll excuse the 
words), how did you get on } Was the old 
lady as bad as Miss Davis told us ?' 

'She was not so to me, by any means,' 
replied Mildred, and proceeded to give a 
history of her day. 

* It does not sound so bad, I must say,' 
remarked Mrs. Leavett, proceeding to make 
the tea, * and is surely better than teaching 
small shopkeepers' children.' 

* The great advantage is the secluded life 
Mrs. Griffith appears to lead, and the class 
of people she lives with. But, dear Koo, I 
did not realize what a tremendous trial of 
courage it would be to face strangers with 
this horrible sense of being an impostor 
weighing me down.' 

* You an impostor, my dear young lady ! 
I won't listen to that, even from yourself ! but 
I wish you would keep quiet and in safety 
here. Your money will last out a good bit 
with management, and long before it's all 
gone ' 

* Kind old friend,' interrupted Mildred, 
* with the greatesf care it will not outlast five 
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years ; and if Arthur comes back, I want to 
have some for him besides his own share. 
No ; I will not reject this wonderful chance 
of earning something — and that in com- 
parative safety.' 

*Well, my dear, you know best. There, 
take a cup of tea ; you look like a ghost, and 
no wonder — no wonder.' Here Mrs. Leavett 
stopped abruptly. After a few minutes she 
produced a crumpled bit of paper from her 
pocket. * Will you please look at that ? IVe 
been trying between whiles to write a note 
to Mr. Gribble's solicitors, to stop that 
notice in the Times; we have forgotten 
about it, but it costs money, and ought not 
to go on.' 

* Certainly not. You are a good thought- 
ful Koo ;' then, after reading the composition, 

* That will do very nicely indeed,' she said. 

* Just copy it out and post it.' 

They naturally continued the conversation 
on the topic thus suggested, until Mrs. 
Leavett returned to her duties below. After 
which Mildred took her needlework, but sat 
long with it in her hands, quite still and lost 
in thought. 

What awaited her in the future "i What 
was the worst, and what the best she could 
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anticipate ? Of course, at her first thought 
of the future, dreamlike visions came throng- 
ing from the airy realms of youthful fancy — 
a golden haze — all peopled with delicious 
improbabilities : visions of safety under her 
brothers protection — of reconciliation and 
restoration to Gribble — of wandering with 
him and Arthur in foreign lands — of being 
useful in some way — of winning regard, 
friendship, love — no, not love ; she must 
never think of that. To her it was for- 
bidden either to give or to receive. 

Poverty had been very implacable to her, 
denying her any glimpse of a girl's ideal, 
and plunging her into the materialism of that 
passion — the noblest development of which 
is self-forgetful tenderness, but whose feet of 
clay are egoism and cruelty. And how well 
she could have loved ! 

But this, she told herself, was idle folly — a 
waste of her thinking powers. * Let me try 
and imagine something possible : If Arthur's 
return is delayed, what will become of me ? 
Of course, I shall live on here ; and I am 
neither unhappy nor uncomfortable. It is . 
much better than what I have left ; but for 
always, I should noi like it. Then if Arthur 
marries, he may not like his wife to know my 
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Story. / may not be ashamed of myself, 

but there ts a tinge of disgrace in my 

position. We may then be parted for ever. 

But who can tell either the good or the evil 

that lies hid in the future ? Oh, I will not 

look at the worst! and if it is the best — if 

Arthur comes home free, we may make a 

home together. Mr. Gribble will help him 

to some employment, and I can find work I 

am sure — a very little would supply our 

needs ; then it is possible he might marry 

some girl who would know and like me, and 

I might become a useful beloved auntie. 

Oh, thank God the dear, dear mother is 

saved from knowledge of all this sorrow and 

difficulty !' 

« « « « « 

The next morning Mildred was a little 
before her time, and Mrs. Griffith had not 
yet come downstairs. 

The drawing-room was unoccupied when 
Mildred entered it, and she employed herself 
arranging the books and papers on the 
writing-table beside Mrs. Griffith's chair. 

While thus employed Davis came hastily 
into the room : 

* I am sure you are getting on first-rate, 
Mrs. Wood. My mistress wouldn't have even 
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the " Births, deaths, and marriages " read to 
her upstairs, as she always used to ; she said 
she would wait for you — and thankful I am ! 
She is quite glad you are ready to stay on by 
the week — between you and me, she said it 
made her feel independent ; but if you*ll not 
mind my saying it, you must be independent 
too/ 

'Thank you,' returned Mildred with a 
smile ; and Miss Davis hurried away to 
convey her lady downstairs. 

Mrs. Griffith walked in stately and upright, 
as if untouched by physical infirmity, and 
Mildred was struck by the grace and dignity 
of her carriage. Her face, though somewhat 
hard, showed the remains of delicate beauty, 
and her whole bearing was that of a fine lady 
to her finger-ends. 

* You are there, Mrs. Wood ?' she said, as 
she guided herself by an ebony gold-headed 
stick to her seat. 

* I am.' 

'That is well. I like punctuality.' And 
she settled herself in her chair, Davis arrang- 
ing the paraphernalia of fan, scent-bottle, foot- 
stool, etc., in proper order before she retired. 
' Now read me the births, deaths, and mar- 
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riages.' And the morning's work was 
inaugurated. 

The Times finished, Mrs. Griffith felt for 
some letters which lay near her under a 
paper-weight. They had all been opened, 
and she gave them one after another to 
Mildred to read aloud, desiring her to take a 
note of the answer to each. 

* Now/ continued the blind lady, ' you can 
embody what I say in the replies without 
further instruction. But you must read your 
letters to me before they go ; this you can do 
after luncheon, as I must see some people 
to-day, and you will be alone.' 

This sentence set Mildred at rest on one 
point. She was not to be dragged into 
society : her business was only to work. 

' Certainly/ she replied ; ' I shall do my 
best' 

The alacrity of her tone struck her 
employer. 

'You don't want to sit up and receive 
company then ?' she asked with a slight smile. 

* By no means ! I should be out of place.* 

* Ha ! you are the first of my various lady- 
secretaries who admitted as much.' Then, 
after a short pause : * Am I rightly informed 
that you are the niece of our grocer .^' 
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* I am. She is more than an aunt, she is 
a mother to me/ said Mildred warmly. 

* Indeed! Were you educated in London?' 

* No ; partly in France.' 

*That accounts for your pronunciation of 
French. Now, I want to dictate a letter. 
You have paper and all there Y 

'Yes, everything.' 

After a moment's thought, Mrs. Griffith 
began : ' Dear Brian,' and proceeded to say, 
in somewhat cold words, that she had been 
glad to hear of him again, that she thought 
he had been lost in the wilds, where he had 
been trying to pick up monstrosities for the 
mental raree show exhibited by that refined 
publication the Electric Despatchy whereas, 
considering the general amount of information 
and culture possessed by its readers, he might 
just as well have saved his trouble and money, 
and invented them at his ease in his chambers. 
' Nevertheless,' she continued, * though I have 
so much cause for righteous wrath against 
you — for going counter to me^ and joining 
the ranks of those mischievous fools who are 
trying to pull down everything and every- 
one to the level of their own gutters — I shall 
be glad to see you. Your talk, even your 
heresies, interest me ; and my life is fright- 
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fully dull. And of late I have had a succession 
of idiotic women as secretaries : they have 
almost reduced me to their own mental 
condition. Do not suppose I am cringing to 
draw forth expressions of pity : you know 
better than to offer such to me. There is 
also much I cannot communicate by the hand 
of another, so come back soon. I intend to 
go out of town early this season. You used 
to like Pennogwen ; come and stay there as 
long as you like. You shall have your old 
room and the one next it, where you may 
scribble to your heart's content.' 

After various sharply-expressed morsels of 
gossip, touching sundry mutual acquaintances, 
she ended with a cool * Yours truly.' 

* Stop r she cried suddenly ; ' I can manage 
a signature which I permit no one to write 
for me. Read it over, and then I will sign.' 

Mildred obeyed, and when finished, by 
Mrs. Griffith's desire, turned a movable 
desk, which was attached to the arm of her 
chair, in front of her ; gave her a quill pen 
(she utterly refused to use steel nibs), and 
placed her hand on the paper, where she 
traced her name, ' Frances Anne Egerton 
Griffith,' in clear, bold letters, though slanting 
upwards. 
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Luncheon over, Mrs. Griffith established 
herself in the larger of the two drawing- 
rooms. 

' I don't choose to make my entrie supported 
by my stick and led by my keeper/ she said, 
' when the room is full of what are termed 
"sympathizing friends," who shake their 
heads over me as soon as they are in their 
carriages, and drive off to the next gossipry, 
to exclaim : "I have just come from poor 
Mrs. Egerton Griffith ! It is really a charity 
to call upon her, and tell her what is going 
on." Thanks to Gwendoline Ferrers and 
Davis, I know everything that is going on 
as soon as anyone else ; and I know life, my 
dear Mrs. Wood, a little too well !* 

' But life has so many sides.' 

* Ah ! have you found that out for yourself, 
or did others tell it you ?' 

' I rather fancy I have gathered it from 
books.' 

* Novels, eh ? Not a bad way to study 
life at second-hand ! Give me my knitting, 
and read me a little more of my book ; then 
you can go into that room and let down the 
portieres ; when anyone comes it will give 
me less the air of being taken care of/ 

Mildred had scarcely finished a chapter, 
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when the sound of a carriage stopping caught 
Mrs. Griffith's quick ears. 

* I imagine people are coming. You had 
better go and copy those letters for me. They 
will be in time if posted before five ; but in 
no case send them before they are read to me.' 

Mildred gladly retreated, dropping the 
heavy portieres, and congratulating herself on 
an arrangement so suited to her circum- 
stances. 

After a few moments of thought she applied 
herself to her task, endeavouring to perform 
it in the pithiest and most business-like 
manner. She gave profound attention to her 
work, but was nevertheless aware of the 
murmur of voices, the rustle of silk dresses, 
the louder sound of names being announced 
in the next room. 

The last letter but one had been written, 
when the sound of the door opening inter- 
rupted her, and looking up she saw Mr. 
Griffith enter. 

* I beg your pardon,* he said, advancing to 
the table with a slight bow. * I do not want 
to disturb my mother, or to interrupt the flow 
of congenial conversation in the next room, 
so, if you will allow me, I will write a note 
here.' 
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Mildred rose silently, placed ink and paper 
before him, at another table, and resumed her 
occupation. 

Frank Griffith had finished his note some 
minutes before Mildred laid down her pen, 
and selected [an envelope to address. He 
leaned back in his chair, and a look of un- 
usual thought came over his pleasant face. 
At length, looking up suddenly, he said : 
' May I petition for a stamp ?' 

Mildred handed him one, and having closed 
his envelope he put the letter in his pocket. 
Seeing that his fellow-scribe was at liberty, he 
said, with a soft, caressing smile : * I am 
charmed to find your reading gives pleasure 
to my mother ; or, I should say, satisfaction. 
Pleasure is a strong word applied to any de- 
scription of occupation she engages in. She 
has a very correct ear, and is rather difficult 
in the matter of reading aloud, and she has 
so few sources of enjoyment that I — we are 
very glad your reading pleases her so far.' 

His voice was agreeable, his manner most 
courteous. Still Mildred almost regretted the 
necessity for a reply. 

* I am very glad too/ she said in a low 
tone. 

There was some interest in Frank Griffith's 
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eyes as he waited for further speech ; but 
none came. 

*You see, it is doubly hard to bear — I 
mean blindness is,* he resumed — *when it 
comes late, after a busy, active life ; and it 
has been Mrs. Griffith's habit to take an enor- 
mous amount of trouble about everything.' 
This with an indescribable expression of 
dismay at the mere idea of such Herculean 
exertions. 

Mildred only bowed, and Frank Griffith 
remained silent for a moment, wondering 
what he could say next to draw forth a re- 
joindef. 

* Is my mother's reception nearly over ?' 

* I cannot tell. Mrs. Griffith said she 
would ring if she wanted me.' 

Another silence. 

* I should like to see my mother, if possible/ 
he resumed ; *but the stream of visitors 
seems * 

The door opening again, this time to admit 
a young lady, interrupted him. A small 
slight figure in dark blue cashmere and 
velvet, a bonnet of a lighter shade surmount- 
ing a fluffy mass of pretty, golden-brown 
hair, over a delicate, saucy, Dresden-china 
kind of face ; a sable muff and cape, which 
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she threw aside before speaking, completed 
her attire. 

* Ah, Gwen ! I thought you were in the 
next room,' said Frank Griffith. 

* Heaven forbid ! in that mob of dowagers. 
I should not come out alive ! You know 
they all consider me the typical " girl of the 
period." ' 

' The ideal girl of the period you mean !' 
Miss Gwendoline Ferrers made a pretty 
little grimace as she walked to the fire and 
put a very small foot on the fender, her eyes 
meantime dwelling critically on Mildred, who 
had withdrawn to a sofa at some little distance, 
and taken a book, feeling somewhat awkward, 
yet not liking to leave the room, in case she 
were summoned by her employer. 

* You are Mrs. Griffith's new companion, 
are you not ?' she asked. 

Mildred rose, put down her book, and 
coming over to the table, replied, * I am.' 

* I am really quite glad to see you, for 
Davis tells me you have done wonders 
already — that Mrs. Griffith has been quite 
placid for two whole days.' 

* The second is not over yet,' returned 
Mildred, with a smile. 

She felt more at ease with a girl ; and 
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though Miss Ferrers's words were abrupt, 
her manner was not uncivil. 

* Ah ! you are right ; it is impossible to 
say how soon, or in what way you may offend. 
Mrs. Griffith is one of the most difficult of 
human beings, and the only plan is not to 
mind her. I am a great favourite — am I 
not, Frank ? and I just say whatever I like.' 

* There are occasions,' said Frank gently, 
'when she absolutely refuses to see you, 
because the irritation you excite is too much 
for her self-control.* 

* That may be ; but if I stay away two 
days she always sends for me ; a little irrita- 
tion acts as a tonic. However, I must say 
my cousin Griffith never took a fancy to any- 
one that I know of, but once ; then she 
quarrelled dreadfully with her afterwards, 
because she took liberties !* 

* My dear Gwen, don't you think you are 
letting out the secrets of the prison-house a 
little too frankly ? Mrs. — a — Mrs. * 

'Wood,' said Mildred, supplying the name 
for which he hesitated, and looking down with 
a strange feeling of self-disgust as she gave 
the false appellation. 

* Yes ; Mrs. Wood will be inclined to send 
in her resignation.' 
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' Oh, nonsense ! she will, I hope, triumph 
over all difficulties ! Is it not very tiresome 
reading aloud for hours ?' 

* One gets accustomed to it/ 

* I am sure I should never be able to stand it.* 

* It is quite bearable when you are interested 
in what you read.' 

* It seems to me that Mrs. Griffith always 
chooses the driest and most ponderous books/ 

Mildred made no reply, and Frank Griffith 
observed that he thought the visitors had 
gone, as all seemed quiet in the next room. 
He had scarce spoken, when the bell sum- 
moned Mildred. 

* Who is there T asked Mrs. Griffith. 

* Mr. Griffith and a young lady.' 

* Oh ! Miss Ferrers — a relative of ours. 
Give me your arm, Mrs. Wood ; I feel tired, 
and a little dizzy after the clatter that has gone 
on about me for the last hour or two ;' and she 
proceeded slowly to the next room. 

* Oh, Mrs. Griffith, I hope you are pretty 
well !' cried Miss Ferrers, without offering to 
shake hands with her. * You seem to have 
had all the world to see you to-day.' 

' All the most tiresome dowagers in London, 
I believe,' replied the blind lady crossly ; * and 
that very enthusiastic Lady Kerswell wanted 
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to lend me a book which proves that the 
English are descended from the lost Tribes 
of Israel, which she thought would interest 
me deeply. Good heavens 1 what extra- 
ordinary credulous creatures some educated 
Englishwomen are ! — ay, and men too !' 

While she spoke her son had gently guided 
her to her chair, and put the foot-stool under 
her feet with kindly care, of which his mother 
took no notice. 

* I suppose it is too late for you to drive 
out, Cousin Griffith ? I am sure you have 
not been out for a week !' 

* Yes, I have. I will, however, drive to- 
morrow. I hate going out before luncheon ! 
but at this dreadful season I must. There is 
no light after three o'clock.' 

' Oh ! talking of driving, I went with papa 
to Hampstead on Sunday morning to see a 
studio where there is a picture he wants to 
buy, and I am quite sure I saw you, Frank, 
walking with a lady-^-a young lady — near that 
inn — what's it called — Jack Straw's Castle ? 
I know it was you ; was it not, Frank ?' 

* If you are quite sure, that is enough ; I 
have no more to add,' returned Frank, smiling; 
yet, Mildred noticed, with a slight change of 
expression. 
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* Well, who was the lady ?* 

* Don't you know ? If you have no inner 
convictions as to her identity, how can I in- 
form you ?' 

' That is what they call special pleading,' 
cried Miss Ferrers, ' where you play upon 
words and admit nothing — is it not, Mrs. 
Griffith ?* 

'You are too childish and ill-bred, Gwen- 
doline ! You have no business to cross- 
examine your cousin,' said Mrs. Griffith 
sternly. ' Really, I do not understand the 
reckless audacity of modern young ladies !' 

* Why, what in the world have I said to 
put you out, Cousin Griffith ? Why should 
I not ask Frank about being at H amp- 
stead ? I cannot think what took him 
there !' 

' He does not admit being there, and I 
desire you to drop the subject !' cried the blind 
lady, in a tone of command ; * and now I wish 
both of you to go away/ 

*sl must say first — Godfrey writes that he 
will be in London next week for a day or two, 
on his way to Biarritz,' said Frank Griffith, 
rising. * Are you walking, Gwendoline ? if 
so, I will see you home.' 

' Shall I go out with you to-morrow morn- 
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ing, cousin ?' asked the irrepressible Miss 
Ferrers, as she fastened on her fur cape. 

' Yes, if you like/ was the not too gracious 
reply ; and Mildred heard it with a sense of 
relief, for the mention of driving made her 
heart beat. She feared being obliged to 
parade the Park, melancholy as it was, at that 
time of year, and where she well knew Jane 
Welby was fond of showing herself in and 
out of season. 

* Now let me see those letters,' said Mrs. 

Griffith, as soon as she was alone with her 

new secretary. She always unconsciously 

spoke of * seeing * where she meant hearing. 

* They are too late for this evening's post, but 

that does not matter much.' 

« * « « « 

Launched into a routine different from any- 
thing she had ever known before, Mildred 
quickly grew accustomed to it. Her famili- 
arity with the short length of street between 
Mrs. Leavett^s house and the scene of her 
labours made it seem safe, though she never 
relaxed the care with which she muffled her 
face in the gauze veil, which she believed to 
be her best disguise. She sometimes thought 
with amazement of the extraordinary ease 
with which she had effected her escape from 
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thraldom. The attempt was so bold and so 
simple, that given the first success, the rest 
followed as a matter of course. The whole 
danger lay in the moment between Durrand's 
signal and gaining shelter among the stones 
of the moraine. If at that moment any of 
the party in advance had turned to look back, 
all would have been lost. Once supposed to 
be dead, there was of course no further search, 
and so she was let alone. How alone ! At 
times she shrank from the prospect of life — a 
long life probably, always masked, always 
representing herself to be what she was not. 
Yet she never, not for an instant, regretted 
the deed which she had done. She was too 
young, too healthy to despond, save for rare 
short intervals. She had grown stronger and 
braver since she had been free from the 
pressure of her husband s presence ; and to 
such a nature hope is always more or less 
present. She still built air-castles, and found 
in imagination wings to waft her over the 
dreariness of the present. 

Nor was it all dreary ; she was often really 
interested in the subjects which it pleased 
Mrs. Griffith to read about, and she grew in 
favour each day. 

Not that her intercourse with her employer 
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was always unruffled. Mrs. Griffith had an 
exceedingly bad tyrannical temper, and there 
were days when everything gave oflFence. 
But Mildred's compassion for the helpless, 
irritable woman, and her consciousness of 
not being in any way tied, enabled her to 
meet every unreasonable outburst with gentle 
composure ; and a perfectly ladylike reminder 
that if she was so unfortunate as not to please 
her employer, she was not obliged to con- 
tinue the engagement, soon brought the over- 
bearing old woman to her senses — for none 
other of her many employees had ever been 
of so much use and comfort to her. 

As the consciousness of this grew upon 
Mildred it increased her courage and con- 
fidence in herself, and days and weeks rolled 
swiftly on. 

It was delightful, too, to return after the 
day's work to the independence of her own 
room — to feel that none could intrude upon 
her there, and to tell the little incidents 
that had occurred during the few hours of 
their diurnal separation to her good 'auntie,' 
as she grew to call Mrs. Leavett quite 
naturally. 

During all this time she saw nothing of 
Mrs. Griffith's world. True, Frank Griffith 
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paid his mother a visit two or three times a 
week, but as Mildred invariably asked * Shall 
I go ?* and was often dismissed during his 
stay, she had little intercourse with him ; but 
that little she greatly liked. He was always 
kind and courteous. Gwendoline Ferrers 
made many advances, and was indeed rather 
troublesome ; still Mildred thought that, had 
she no secret to guard, she could have been 
good friends with, and amused by, her. 

Thus time went on, and Mildred waited 
patiently, yet with intense anticipation, for 
Arthurs answer to Mrs. Leavett's letter. 
Alas I would he answer punctually 'i for he 
little knew who it was looked for his 
tidings. 

Christmas had come and gone. 

Mrs. Griffith was highly pleased because 
Mildred had not asked for a holiday, and told 
her she was a sensible young lady ; ' for,* 
added the proud old gentlewoman, * grocer's 
shop or no grocer's shop, I consider you a 
lady.' 

A sentence for which Mildred gravely 
thanked her. 

In the beginning of February, Mrs. Griffith 
— who had persisted in driving down to 
Twickenham in an open carriage, to visit an 
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old invalid friend — caught a severe cold, 
which brought on an attack of pleurisy. 

For a night and a day she was in danger, 
and Mildred — ^though not obliged by her 
bond — was constantlv in the house : and 
even, in her most querulous hours, exercised 
a little authority over the fractious invalid. 

Colonel Egerton Griffith was telegraphed 
for, and Frank scarcely left the house. 

But the blind lady's constitution was sound 
and untried ; and at the end of a fortnight 
she had rallied, though she was not quite 
strong enough to come downstairs. 

Mildred had by this time become tolerably 
familiar and at home with the household and 
members of the family, but she had never 
ceased to keep silence as much as possible, 
fearing to be drawn into admitting trifles 
which might lead to the betrayal of more 
important matters. 

She had gone over as usual, the morning 
but one after Mrs. Griffith had been pro- 
nounced quite out of danger, and sat talking 
for a while with the invalid, who seemed 
vexed that her eldest son had not arrived ; 
though there had not been time, as Mildred 
assured her, for his journey to London since 
the telegram had reached him. 
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' I think I could listen to a little of the 
paper/ said Mrs. Griffith. *You can stop 
when I am tired.' 

'Very well' 

Mildred was beginning, when a tap at the 
door interrupted her. Permission given, the 
head-housemaid entered, and in what she 
considered a judicious whisper, said : 

* If you please, 'm, there's a gentleman 
downstairs very anxious to hear how you are 
from Davis herself.' 

* Do not speak in that wretched inaudible 
way,' said Mrs. Griffith, with weak irritation. 
* Speak naturally ; who is it ?' 

* It's a Mr. Leigh, 'm ; he knows the 
butler, 'm.' 

* The butler ! Why, it must be Brian 
Leigh himself!' exclaimed the convalescent, 
brightening. * Send Davis to him at once.' 

' But if you please, 'm, Davis has just 
stepped round to Miss Ferrers ; and the 
nurse, she's asleep.' 

* Davis had no business to step round any- 
where. Mrs. Wood, you must go and see 

this boy, and tell him to come you know 

when I shall be able to see him better than I 
do.' She stopped, a little exhausted. 

' I will tell him everything about your 
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illness, and return to you/ said Mildred ; and 
leaving the housemaid to keep watch, she 
went down to the drawing-room. 

A gentleman was standing at the fireplace, 
his arm resting against the mantelpiece, and 
one foot on the fender ; a spare, bony, broad- 
shouldered man, a little above middle height, 
with light reddish-brown, crisp hair, who, 
turning at the sound of the opening door, 
showed a strong, weather-tanned face, with 
thick red moustaches, and a pair of well- 
shaped keen grey eyes, under somewhat 
heavy brows, a shade darker than his hair. 

As Mildred paused half-way across the 
room, and stood, tall and slender in her 
straight black dress — simpler than a servant's 
— her hair parted, and drawn back as flatly 
as its wavy richness would permit, she looked, 
in spite of the severe humility of her garb, 
graceful, willowy, interesting. No sooner 
had Brian Leigh's eyes met hers than he 
made a sudden step forward, and then, with 
a sort of hesitation, bowed slightly, and stood 
gazing at her with intense scrutiny. 

Mildred perceived that he was moved in 
some way, and felt an instant's terror ; but re- 
turning his glance steadily, she found nothing 
in his face or figure which she could re-call. 
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and regaining her self-possession, she 
said : 

* Mrs. Egeiton Griffith desires me to say 
how sorry she is she cannot see you.* 

' She has been very ill, then }^ returned 
Leigh slowly, as if his thoughts were far 
away. 

* Very ill indeed ;' and Mildred told him a 
few particulars, adding : * I do not think she 
can see you for two or three days.' 

*Of course I shall call to know how she 
goes on, and she can admit me whenever she 
feels disposed. Pray, is Frank Griffith in 
town? I called at his chambers this morn- 
ing, but he was not there — at least, I could 
not get in.' 

* Yes, he is in town ; he is here constantly, 

and ' She paused. * If you have any 

message, I am going back to Mrs. Griffith.' 

' Oh r he said hastily. ' Pray tell her how 
very sorry I am to find her so unwell. I 
hope she will soon be better, and able to see 
me. Will you kindly mention that my return 
was unexpectedly delayed, as I will ex- 
plain V 

Mildred bowed, and turned to leave the 
room. Leigh went quickly across to open 
the door ; but before doing so, he said : 
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' Excuse me — I do not remember to have 
met you here before ?' 

' I am but newly in Mrs. Griffith's service,' 
replied Mildred, keeping her eyes on the 
ground. 

' Indeed ! as her secretary ?' 

Mildred bowed. 

'Then the letter I received from Mrs. 
Griffith, when I was in Berlin, was written 
by you ?' 

' It was.' 

Leigh hesitated yet a moment ; then open- 
ing the door, bowed gravely as Mildred 
passed out. 



CHAPTER V. 

SPELL of fine warm weather 
enlivened the end of March, and 
greatly contributed to Mrs. 
Griffith's recovery ; ' the days 
begaii again to run in their accustomed 
routine, save that Mrs. Griffith went out 
to drive at noon instead of half-past two, 
and took luncheon on her return to the 
house. 

The first time she went out after her 
illness, she was accompanied by Miss Ferrers 
and Davis. The next day she insisted on 
being attended by Mrs. Wood. 

Mildred was exceedingly reluctant to obey 
this order. She had always endeavoured to 
avoid driving out with the imperious old 
lady, and had hitherto succeeded tolerably 
well ; but on the present occasion she could 
not refuse. 
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The hour being early, Mildred earnestly 
hoped she would escape an encounter with 
the Welby carriage and its occupants, as she 
knew Jane*s strict adherence to fashionable 
times and seasons ; and she was further com- 
forted by the knowledge that Mrs. Griffith 
rarely drove in the Park. She therefore 
took courage, and followed her employer 
to the carriage with less nervousness 
than she would have felt three months 
before. 

* If you please, 'm, would you mind if the 
coachman left this little parcel at General 
Macfarlane s ?' said Davis, who was attend- 
ing her mistress to the door. * It's from 
Mrs. Egerton, ma'am ; some ladies left it 
here a few days ago, and I had a note from 
Mrs. Egerton asking me to send it to Green 
Street. So if you wouldn't mind the coach- 
man ' 

' The coachman ? nonsense ! You are 
sending me on Mrs. Egerton's errands !' 
interrupted Mrs. Griffith sharply. 'But it 
matters little where I drive ; give your own 
directions, Davis.' 

Davis prudently refrained from a reply. 

* Tell Richards I cannot bear being out 
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longer than an hour/ concluded Mrs. Griffith, 
as she was assisted into the carriage. 

Mildred was pleased to observe that the 
blind lady was more cheerful than usual, as 
if she enjoyed returning health and strength. 
She could make herself most agreeable when 
in the mood, and her young secretary was 
amused and interested by her keen well- 
expressed observations on men and things. 
An hour passed quickly, and the parcel duly 
deposited as directed in Green Street, the 
horses' heads were turned homewards. As 
they were about to enter the Park by 
Grosvenor Gate, a water-cart, too heavy for 
the animal which dragged it, suddenly came 
to a stand, impeding both the ingress and 
egress of Mrs. Griffith's and another carriage, 
also open, but occupied by two ladies and 
two men. In the two facing her Mildred, 
with a wild thrill of terror, recognised Mr. 
Welby and Jane ; Lizzie occupied the front 
seat, and beside her sat a large-looking sun- 
burnt young man, whom Mildred had never 
seen before. 

It was an awful moment — rather an age. 
While the struggling hors? tugged and 
scrambled in vain, every nerve, every vein 
in Mildred's system seemed suddenly strained 
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with intense, vivid, almost painful perception, 
her heart beat audibly to herself ; but ^ the 
Welby party took no notice of the veiled lady 
niched between the stately dowager's draperies 
of velvet and lace and the side of the carriage. 
But how clearly through her veil Mildred 
saw the face she used to dread ! 

Welby looked stouter and less bland than 
he did a year ago, and Jane's expression was 
dissatisfied ; but Lizzie was radiant with a 
look of soft happiness such as Mildred had 
never seen in her eyes before. What 
abundant time for recognition and observa- 
tion those two or three minutes afforded, 
before the obstacle to Welby*s progress was 
sufficiently removed to permit his carriage to 
roll on ! While bending over the door with 
a characteristic gesture of watchful care, to 
see that the panel did not graze against 
the water-cart, he passed close to the wife he 
thought dead and buried away out of sight. 

' What is it ? What are we stopping for T 
reiterated Mrs. Griffith — for the cart still 
lingered in their way. 

Twice Mildred essayed to answer, but her 
tongue clove to the roof of her mouth. At 
last she managed to command her voice and 
explain ; then they drove on. 
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' I have borne the drive better than I did 
yesterday,' said Mrs. Griffith, as they pro- 
ceeded down Grosvenor Place. ' I shall get 
quite well and strong when I go down to 
Pennogwen. By-the-way, you will come 
there with me V 

* To Pennogwen,* echoed Mildred, en- 
deavouring to collect her ideas. ' I have 
never thought of it' 

' Well, pray think of it now ! I am used 
to you, and very well satisfied. I am willing 
to increase your pay — your salary — whatever 
you choose to call it — so you had better come. 
You will like the place/ 

* I am glad you are satisfied,' returned 
Mildred slowly, ' and — I will consult my 
aunt. If I can leave London I should be glad 
to go with you.' 

* Oh ! I must wait your aunt's pleasure ?* 
said Mrs. Griffith querulously. 

* She is my best and nearest friend. I do 
nothing without consulting her.' 

* She will be very foolish if she stands in 
your way !' this haughtily ; and Mildred 
making no reply, they reached home in 
silence. 

* Davis,' said Mrs. Griffith, as soon as she 
crossed the threshold, * let me have my lun- 
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cheon immediately ; then I shall lie down and 
rest for an hour or so/ 

As she spoke, two gentlemen who were 
talking together in the inner hall came forward. 
One was Brian Leigh, whom Mildred had 
already seen on several occasions ; the other, 
taller and darkei^ with a proud aquiline face 
and haughty bearing, Mildred at once recog- 
nised as the man who had spoken to her in 
the street a few months before. 

This encounter seemed to her prophetic of 
discovery and misfortune, and completed the 
shock she had already sustained. 

Her limbs trembled, a dim dark haze 
clouded her sight ; her heart fluttered as, ad- 
vancing to Mrs. Griffith, the stranger drew 
her hand through his arm, saying : 

' I hope you are the better for your drive, 
mother,' and led the blind lady upstairs. 

Her interlocutor must be Colonel Egerton 
Griffith, the eldest son, the great man of the 
family. What then ? He was nothing to her 1 
She resisted the faintness creeping over her 
bravely. She would not be false to herself. 
Still, when she made a step forward with a 
vague intention of hiding herself in her own 
room, she felt so unsteady that unconsciously 
she put out her hand seeking to support herself 
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on a chair, which she did not perceive was 
beyond her reach. It was caught and firmly 
held, however, while some one said, low and 
quickly : 

* You are ill ! — ^you are faint ! Can I help 
you ?' 

Startled into self-possession, she looked up 
with an effort and met Leigh's eyes. They 
were so gravely kind, so soft, so earnest, that 
she felt a sudden sense of comfort, of support 
— a consciousness of having gained a friend. 

* I am only a little giddy. I — I am un- 
accustomed to a drive. It is passing away. 
You are very good. I am much better. I 
can go upstairs quite well ;' and the life-blood 
seemed to rush back to her heart as the 
steady light of his thoughtful glance dwelt 
upon her. 

* Let me call Davis !' 

* Oh, no, no ! I do not want anything but 
a few minutes' quiet : see, I can walk quite 
well alone f 

By a resolute exertion of will, and clinging 
tightly to the banisters, she ascended to the 
first landing and took refuge in the room 
assigned her. Hastily throwing aside bonnet 
and veil, she sat down to breathe and recover 
herself. 

VOL. II. 29 
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The long-dreaded and anticipated encounter 
with her husband had overtaken her at last, 
and she was still safe ; ay, safer than before ! 
It could scarcely happen that she should again 
be in such close proximity to those she had 
left for ever. She had but to shelter herself 
behind her friendly veil, and, not being looked 
for, there was small danger of her attracting 
attention ; but she earnestly prayed to be 
delivered from the shock of such another 
meeting ! How thankful she felt to think 
that she was free from Welbys presence! 
Yet the recollection of Lizzie's bright face 
thrilled her with sharp unreasoning pain. She 
had been fond of, and grateful to her young 
step-daughter, who she thought returned her 
affection ; and now all was forgotten ! For a 
few minutes she felt keenly that she had 
deliberately forfeited her place ; that the 
serried ranks of life's onward march had 
closed up, leaving no room for a deserter ! 
Would it be so with Arthur and Gribble ? 
Would they, if she revealed herself, receive 
her with ready welcome and tender joy, or 
shrink from the return of a poor wandering 
ghost, disfranchised from all human rights of 
home and help and habitation ? 

It was a bitter moment ; yet she did not 
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feel that she had paid too high a price for her 
deliverance. Nevertheless, a strange passion 
swept over her — a wild longing to stand out 
before Mrs. Griffith and her haughty son, 
before Miss Ferrers and Frank, and this 
newly-seen relative of theirs, whose eyes 
haunted her with a prophetic promise of 
sympathy and wise counsel, a burning impulse 
to denounce herself, and cry aloud, ' I was 
dead, and am alive again ; I was lost, and am 
found 1' And if she did ? she would only be 
considered a lunatic. No, this would not do. 
She was not herself: she had been terribly 
shaken : to-morrow she would be herself, and 
strive to be quiet, prudent, industrious. 

* May I come in ?' said Davis, outside ; 
and enter that well-meaning abigail. * Law, 
Mrs. Wood, how white you look ! Mr. 
Brian, he says to me as I was coming down 
from Mrs. Griffith, ** I think Mrs. Wood is 
not very well ; you had better look to her.*' 
What's the matter, 'm } Your dinner is quite 
ready : come along and eat it — you are just 
exhausted.' 

* -St * 4t * 

The dismay of Mrs. Leavett, when Mil- 
dred described her meeting with Welby and 
his daughters, may be imagined. She was 

29 — 2 
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always fearful for her dear young lady, dread- 
ing unspeakably the descent of Welby, full of 
wrath and vengeance, upon her — the revela- 
tion of everything, and a hideous scandal in 
which Mildred's character would suffer cruelly 
— ^and Mildred now, after months of closest 
companionship, was dearer to her than ever. 

' I wonder you didn't drop !' she exclaimed. 
' You have a wonderful spirit. And how was 
the tyrant looking ?' 

*Just as he always did, dear Koo; only a 
little harder/ 

' Ay, I dare say. The like of him always 
does harden ; and it will go hard with him 
yet. I wouldn't wonder, now you have met 
them once, if you meet them at every turn ; 
and I don't know how you'll stand it, Mrs. 
Wood, my dear! It will just destroy your 
nervous system. I wish we could get away 
out of London ; but / am tied here, anyhow.' 

* I believe I am as safe in London as any- 
where,' said Mildred thoughtfully. ' But 
in the confusion of yesterday, I remember 
Mrs. Griffith asked me to go into the 
country with her.' 

* And shall you go ?' 

*I could not say "Yes" or "No" all at 
once, auntie; I asked for time to consider. 
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Arthur might return, and I should not like to 
be out of the way. But after my adventure 
yesterday ' She paused. 

* You are safest with me/ interrupted Mrs. 
Leavett. * God knows who you might meet 
in a big country house !' 

* Mrs. Griffith appears to have no guests 
beyond the members of her own family ; so I 
will hear what more she has to say on the 
subject. I rather shrink from being quite 
away from you.' 

There was a pause. Then Mrs. Leavett 
said, in a hesitating voice : 

* Don't you think, when you hear from 
Mr. Arthur, you'll just write and tell him 
everything, and ask him to come back to 
you V 

* Oh ! not yet — not yet, dear Koo ! I 
dread Mr. Gribble knowing what I have 
done — at least for some time. He was so 
strongly opposed to a separation. He 
thought it would be so bad for me, that he 
would be very angry, and perhaps want me 
to make atonement !' 

' Well, any way, I wish ' began Mrs. 

Leavett, when the friends in council were 
interrupted by the entrance of the tidy little 
servant, who presented a letter to her mistress. 
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'Just see that!' cried Mrs. Leavett eagerly, 
handing it on to her ** young lady." * As the 
wish was on my lips !' 

*From Arthur!' cried Mildred, quivering 
with joy and anticipation. 'What does he 
say ?' 

* Do you think I would read it before 
you, Miss Milly, though it is addressed to 
me ?' 

But Mildred was tearing it open, and did 
not heed. 

The first few paragraphs thanked Mrs. 
Leavett for her prompt reply, and apologized 
for not writing sooner. * I waited,* he went 
on, 'until I had seen Mr. Gribble, since 
which I have been much engaged.' 

' On presenting myself, with your letter as 
an introduction, the good man was greatly 
overcome. He discovered, or thought he 
discovered, some likeness in me to my poor 
sister, to whom he seems to have been much 
attached. He told me a good deal about her 
married life. What a destiny for a creature 
so loved and cherished as Mildred had been ! 
I don't seem able to shake off the horror of 
it all ! You will be glad to hear that Mr. 
Gribble is exceedingly kind^ — beyond what I 
had any right to expect. He has taken me 
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into his counting-house at a fair salary, and 
will hand over to me the balance remaining 
of his munificent gift to my sister. You see 
then, old friend, that I have a fair start at 
last ; and it will go hard with me if I do not 
make the best of it. A warm climate suits 
me, and I have no tie in England ; I shall 
therefore try to make a home here. For the 
present, I am Mr. Gribble's guest : indeed, I 
can hardly believe in my own good fortune. 
It seems as if poor Milly sent me good luck 
from her terrible grave. Would to God she 
could share it ! Let me hear from you now 
and again — you are so closely associated with 
those I loved, that I should not like to lose 
sight of you ; and you, too, would, I am sure, 
wish to hear sometimes how I am going on. 
With hearty thanks for all your faithful 
service, I am, dear Koo, yours affectionately, 

'Arthur Carr.' 

When Mildred came to the end she handed 
the letter to Mrs. Leavett, and sitting down, 
covered her face with her hands. All hope 
was over for the present ; indeed, she might 
never see her brother again ! 

Mrs. Leavett read on in silence. 

' Well !' she exclaimed at length, anxious 
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to soften the disappointment, * I think, in a 
manner of speaking, Mr. Arthur's fortune is 
made.' 

Mildred did not speak for a few seconds ; 
then she let her hands fall and turned a 
deadly white face, with quivering lips, and wide 
opened, distressed eyes, towards her friend. 

* Yes, yes!' she said, low and quickly. * It 
is good for Aim ; but oh ! I cannot think of 
anything save my own despair. I have 
nothing left me now — nothing but loneliness 
and suppression all my life ! Arthur is the 
one creature who could have been my natural 
companion and protector. For the first time 
I dare not think of what my future life will 
be. I must never venture to be myself. It 
is too much for my courage ! I had pictured 
being safe and at rest with Arthur, and my 
dream has melted away. Nothing is left to 
me. Ah ! misfortune has made me selfish. 
I ought to rejoice at my brother's good 
fortune ; and I do — I dol yet it is a terrible 
blow. I did not know till now how I clung 
to the hope of his return.' 

Again she rested her elbows on the table, 
and covered her face with her hands. 

' Ahem !' began Mrs. Leavett, deeply 
moved by the sight of Mildred's grief. * It 
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ts a terrible disappointment. What a thousand 
pities this good gentleman hadn't been at 
hand to do something for Mr. Arthur, in 
time to save you from — from destroying 
yourself in this way. If ' 

' What !* exclaimed Mildred, looking up 
and speaking more calmly. ' Do you suppose 
I regret for a moment what I have done ? I 
never have wished, and never shall wish it 
undone. No ; lonely and difficult as my 
position must be, I would not exchange it for 
what I have left. And, Koo, aunt — for, indeed, 
you are more than aunt to me — if I am not 
to have the comfort of Arthur's presence, the 
next best thing is to know he is in good 
hands, with a fair chance of doing well, and 
^Aai through me. But oh! if I could see 
him and open my heart to him — were it but 
once even ! If I could correspond with him I 
could bear my life better. How hard it all 
is — how hard !' 

* You must try and keep up your heart, 
Miss Milly. Don't you give up. It's early 
days as yet. Who knows what a year may 
bring about ? maybe Mr. Gribble.will come 
back sooner than he thinks he will. Maybe, 
after a bit, you'll see your way to write to 
Mr. Arthur.' 
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' Ah, yes ! my only consolation is to believe 
that all things are possible ; but just now I 
cannot. Just now I have gone down into 
deep waters, and no one can draw me out of 
them save myself/ 

* Indeed, my dear young lady, you have 
been sorely tried. I wish there was any- 
thing in this world I could do to help 
you.' 

* You do — you do help me. What stay 
have I but you ?' 

* I am a poor reed to lean upon/ returned 
Mrs. Leavett. * I am thinking it's strange 
Mr. Gribble hasn't written to me about that 
money.' 

* He will, no doubt ; perhaps by the next 
mail.' 

Mildred threw herself into the corner of 
the sofa, and began to re-peruse Arthur's 
letter. Seeing her thus absorbed, and feel- 
ing powerless to console, Mrs. Leavett 
quietly stole away, leaving her beloved 
young lady alone to battle with her own 
grim thoughts. 

This letter was a terrible blow to Mildred. 
There had been times during her frequent 
reflections on the past, and dreams of the 
future, when the possibility of Arthur re- 
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maining where he was had suggested itself ; 
but she had always turned from the painful 
idea, and now that he had come to a decision, 
which in his ignorance that his sister existed 
was perfectly natural, she felt she had no 
right to complain. 

Still, the disappointment was not less 
grievous. She had loved her brother well 
from childhood, and his companionship would 
have been delightful to her under any circum- 
stances ; but the secret of her great anxiety 
for his return was no doubt the fact that to 
him only dare she reveal herself — with him 
only could she find safe legitimate protection. 

It was terrible to think that with no one 
save dear good Mrs. Leave tt could she ever 
dare to be herself. 

For some hours she was prostrate. The 

full consequences of her daring and successful 

deed seemed to come home to her as they had 

never done before, and all Mrs. Leavett's 

efforts to rouse and console her were in vain. 
« « « « « 

Next day Mrs. Griffith was greatly annoyed 
by receiving a message through Davis. 

* If you please, 'm, Mrs. Wood has sent 
round to say she has a severe headache, and 
cannot come out this morning.* 
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* Sent round I — round what ? the globe or 
the corner ?— or round the town ? I wish 
you would speak rationally !' said Mrs. Griffith 
peevishly. * And how is it Mrs. Wood has 
got this headache ? If she is going to be ill 
and intermittent in her attendance, she will 
not do for me.' 

* Well, 'm, she has been very regular until 
now, and I am sure I hope she will be 
again T 

A wish which Miss Davis more than once 
repeated mentally, as, with many rebukes 
and interruptions, she struggled through the 
Times. 

It was a day of annoyance and contradic- 
tion, and afforded the confidential maid a fine 
opportunity of pointing out to an approving 
audience, in the housekeeper's room, the 
enormous benefit she had bestowed upon the 
family by securing the services of Mrs. Wood. 

* Why,' she concluded, * we've never had 
such peace and comfort for years and years, 
and Mrs. Wood, she manages the poor 
mistress as easy and quiet as — as — as if she 
were a baby.' 

' She is a very superior young woman,' 
observed the cook. 

* And I must say,' added the butler, who 
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was considered a man of sound judgment and 
vast experience in social matters, * considering 
she wasn't born so, I never see a more 
thorough lady. Bless you I she never makes 
a mistake, no more than Mrs. Griffith herself, 
not in a harticle ; she's up to every dodge 
of gentility.' 

From this verdict there was not a dissentient 
voice. 

In the drawing-room the atmosphere grew 
a little clearer as dinner hour approached. 
Davis, who had been despatched to make 
inquiries, returned with the welcome intelli- 
gence that Mrs. Wood was a little better, 
and hoped to be with Mrs. Griffith as usual 
next day. 

* It is a wretched fate to be dependent on 
hirelings,' observed the blind lady bitterly to 
her eldest son, who had deigned to dine at 
his mother's house to act host to Mr. Ferrers, 
his daughter, and Brian Leigh. 

* I am not so sure of that/ he returned. 
* People generally do best for the sake of their 
own interests.* 

'What a hideous doctrine,' cried Gwen- 
doline, who was being wrapped in her satin 
and swan's-down evening mantle, in prepara- 
tion for a reception, a soir6e, and a ball at which 
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she was about to show herself and her 
attendant father, whose sole and not too easy 
occupation was care of, and obedience to, his 
wealthy daughter. 

* It is a dreary bit of philosophy,' remarked 
Leigh, * but not without its grain of truth ; 
still, I maintain that love is a stronger motive 
than even interest, when you can find the 
ingredients of that power * 

* A very considerable " when," * said Colonel 
Griffith. 

* We are late already, Gwendoline/ put in 
Mr. Ferrers. 

' And will neither of you come to Lady 
Kirkton's with me T asked Miss Ferrers. 
' No ! you are really disagreeable.' 

* Pray allow me a little of my son's society, 
if you please,' said Mrs. Griffith; *you will find 
enough of gilded youth at your ball to admire 
and flatter you without Godfrey.' 

* Gilded youth ! Why, Cousin Griffith, 
you don't consider Godfrey young or gilded ?' 

* Steel-plated, rather,' added Leigh. 

* Very good, Brian ; you may take me 
down to the carriage for that.' 

*Why didn't Frank dine here to-day i*' 
asked Mrs. Griffith, as Miss Ferrers, escorted 
by Leigh, had left the room. 
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^ I can't tell. His servant said he was out 
of town when I called to-day, and that is 
very indefinite/ 

* Has he any acquaintance at Hampstead ?' 

* I really don*t know. Frank is very 
gregarious, and has a considerable acquaint- 
ance in Bohemia.' 

* Bohemia ! I thought you were free from 
the slang of modern Alsatia.' 

* Alsatia was slang in its day, I suppose ?' 

* Well, Brian, is there any news this even- 
ing ?' asked the blind lady, as he re-entered 
the room. * I have had a miserably dull, un- 
comfortable day ; that is the worst of finding 
the very thing that suits one — you miss it so 
frightfully when it gets out of order. My 
secretary failed me this morning.' 

*You find her useful and satisfactory, 
then ?* said Leigh, drawing a chair near Mrs. 
Griffith. 

* Yes ; quite so. In fact, an infinite 
relief after the array of incapables that have 
made my life a burden to me for months.* 

* Where did you pick her up ?' asked 
Colonel Griffith, who was standing rather 
restlessly on the hearthrug, as though anxious 
to escape. 

* Oh, Davis found her ! It is about the 
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only clever act of Davis*s whole life. She 
went in to gossip with a tradesman, or rather 
tradeswoman, in the neighbourhood, and saw 
Mrs. Wood was just what I wanted, after I 
had spent a small fortune on advertisements, 
and in paying unearned salaries to get rid 
of creatures with magnificent testimonials, 
who could hardly sign their names/ 

*She is a good-looking woman — what 
Davis would term genteel, I fancy she has 
a history,' said the Colonel carelessly. 

* I imagine she has ; but she can keep 
her own counsel. I once asked her some 
questions about her husband, and her former 
life, but she made short work of them. 
"There is much pain and sorrow in my 
past," she said. " 1 would rather not speak 
of it." Of course, after that, I had no more 
to say ; but I shall find out her history yet/ 
added Mrs. Griffith with decision. 

' Do you think she is really married ?' con- 
tinued her son. 

* I think she is perfectly respectable. 
Whatever her past may have been, she is a 
capital reading and writing machine — she is 
evidently unambitious of being anything 
more, and this is a great recommendation.' 

* How long has she been with you V asked 
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Leigh, who had been apparently in deep 
thought, his eyes bent on the carpet. 
' She came a little before Christmas.* 
'About four months ago! I am glad she 
suits you ; it must be a great nuisance to 
listen to a dull, bad reader, and good reading 
is rare.' 

* You are not a bad reader yourself, Brian. 
I wish you would look through the evening 
papers and see if there is anything that 
would interest me.' 

* In which case I shall say good-night,' 
cried Colonel Griffith hastily. ' I promised 
to meet Allerton at the club.' 

* Pray do not break your appointment on 
my account,' said his mother in her loftiest 
manner. 

* Many thanks for your permission : shall 
see you to-morrow or next day. Good- night, 
Brian,' and Colonel Griffith strolled out of 
the room. 

His mother breathed a quick sigh, then 
exclaimed sharply : 

' The news, my young cousin, the news !' 

' There is nothing fresh since morning, I 
assure you. Things look rather threatening 
between France and Prussia ;' and Leigh 
proceeded to draw the blind lady into 
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animated conversation, showing no small 
skill in using sufficient contradiction to 
interest her without exciting her wrath. 

Occasionally he read short passages from 
the leaders and * Foreign Intelligence ' which 
bore upon the subjects under discussion. 

* I fear my reading is trying after Mrs. 
Wood's. You will miss her if she will not 
go with you to the country ?^ 

* Oh ! she will, she must !' cried Mrs. 
Griffith. * I have not met anyone for a 
long time who has interested me so much. 
I am longing to find out all about her.' 

* Perhaps there is nothing to find out.' 

* There is — I am certain there is !' 

* Why ?' 

* Because I have never met a more thorough 
gentlewoman. No nature, however superior 
and refined, and all that, could produce 
such a tone, such manners, without the 
polishing of early training. Then she has 
travelled/ 

* Indeed ! How do you know ?' 

* Accordingto Davis's story at the beginning, 
Mrs. Wood, whose aunt keeps the grocer's 
shop where my cook deals occasionally, was 
left a widow in America, and she came over 
here to claim some property.' 
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* Oh 1 Then her engagement with you is 
only provisional ?' 

* I fear so. She was very particular about 
agreeing by the week ; now, if she comes to 
Pennogwen, she must make up her mind to 
stay six months/ 

*The contrast between her style and 
her position is remarkable ; but as you are 
satisfied she is respectable ' 

* I am quite/ interrupted Mrs. Griffith. 
* Indeed, Davis says the aunt is rather a 
superior person, and was lady's-maid in a 
gentleman's family in the north for many years.' 

' In the north ?' repeated Leigh. 

He remained silent for some minutes, and 
when next Mrs. Griffith spoke, answered her 
somewhat at random ; then, rousing himself, he 
resumed his efforts to interest and amuse his 
blind relative, succeeding so well that she sat 
up quite half-an-hour beyond her usual time 
for retiring to rest, and Davis reported that 
her mistress had gone to her bed like a 
lamb, 

Brian Leigh, after bidding his hostess 
good-night, sat for some time in profoundest 
thought, then, murmuring : * It seems beyond 
belief; yet, — ' he rose, rang for the butler, 
and as it was a fine, dry night, walked slowly 
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away to Victoria Street, where the wife of a 

well known journalist had invited him to 

grace a musical party with his presence. 
* * * * * 

Though Mildred felt herself again next 
day, Mrs. Griffith complained that her voice 
was weak, and that she read carelessly. 

' Davis tells me you were ill the day before 
yesterday, after your drive. I hope you are 
not one of those unfortunate people who 
cannot bear the motion of a carriage ?' 

' I don't think I am,' returned Mildred, 
smiling. ' I certainly felt faint when I re- 
turned. Perhaps the sudden warmth affected 
me.' 

* At first, when we go down to Pennogwen, 
I shall be alone, and shall want you to drive 
with me every day. Have you spoken to 
your aunt, and are you willing to come to 
the country with me ? Apart from every- 
thing else, I really like your company, and 
you must remember I have very few 
pleasures,' this with incomparable dignified 
graciousness. 

Mildred was touched. In spite of Mrs. 
Griffith's selfish, exacting ways, there was 
some subtle sympathy between them. 

' I am most happy to be of use to you. I 
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have consulted my aunt, and with her approval 
I shall be glad to accompany you when you 
leave town/ 

' Good ! You have decided wisely. As 
you have agreed frankly, without any hag- 
gling, I shall double your salary while you 
are a regular inmate of my house ; but you 
must not leave me at a week's notice/ 

* I should not think of doing so now/ 

* Good !' said the blind lady again. ' I 
shall go out of town in a month or six 
weeks, and if you want any money, I will 
make you an advance. At Pennogwen you 
will join us at luncheon — and dinner too, if 
you wish/ 

* I would much rather not,' put in Mildred. 

* At all events, you will mix with my family^ 
and I wish you to be well dressed. I am 
told that your garments are nun-like in their 
simplicity.' 

* I think my dress is suited to my station,' 
said Mildred composedly ; ' and I can be of 
quite as much use to you without mixing with 
your guests.* 

' No ; it is unavoidable ! You need not 
dine with us if you don't like, but for the 
rest, your own sense and judgment will point 
out what is right There, I am glad that is 
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settled ! Now, look through whatever letters 

there are, Brian Leigh was here last night 

and read me some ; they ought to be under 

the paper-weight there/ 

A pile of circulars and a few notes only 

awaited inspection. Mrs. Griffith, after some 

instructions respecting the answers to her 

letters, said : 
* 

' I wish you would look through those 
circulars, and tell me what they are about.' 

Mildred therefore proceeded to skim their 
contents, till she came to one which, at the 
first glance, she saw was very different from 
the rest. 

She dropped it, and went on to the next, 
which vaunted the admirable qualities of a 
newly-invented churn. 

' There, that will do ! Ring for Black ; 
and I want Davis. I will take a glass of 
wine and a biscuit before I go out* I am 
surprised Miss Ferrers is not here.' 

The functionaries named made their ap- 
pearance. The head of the house was care- 
fully wrapped up, her wants attended to, and 
the carriage was announced. At the last 
moment, Gwendoline Ferrers came flying 
upstairs, breathless, with a torrent of apolo- 
gies* She got severely snubbed for hei* 
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pains, and was marched down again in 
attendance on her imperious kinswoman* 

The moment Mildred found herself safely 
alone, she took up the letter which had 
startled her, and read : 

* Madam, 

*Are you aware that your son, Mr. 
Frank Griffith, is carrying on a secret 
engagement with a low person, the daughter 
of an attorney whose designing character is 
well known ? If you do not take care, you 
will soon be presented with a daughter-in- 
law whom you will not like. Yours, 

*A Well-wisher.' 

This was addressed at the bottom of the 
page ' To Mrs. Egerton Griffith, 29, Eccles- 
toti Square.' 

' Have I done right or wrong ?' Mildred 
asked herself, as she laid down the letter. 
* Ought I to have yielded to my impulse, and 
suppressed this } Yes ! an anonymous com- 
munication does not deserve attention ; it 
would have annoyed and agitated Mrs. 
Griffith, and perhaps seriously injured her 
son.' What should she do ? Give it to 
Frank Griffith, of course, at the first oppor- 
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tunity. Such an entanglement would be 
doubly disappointing, she felt sure, as she 
saw that Mrs. Griffith intended Gwen- 
doline Ferrers to be Frank's wife; though, 
as far as Mildred could judge, neither 
seemed to have the smallest attraction for 
the other. 

It seemed curious that, having cut herself 
off from all family ties of her own, she should 
have drifted into the domestic life of others ; 
she felt that, though really free to leave 
Mrs. Griffith at any moment, it would not be 
easy to do so, for the blind lady was gaining 
on her. 

4 

At any rate, ill or well done, she must now 
suppress the anonymous letter — no choice 
was left her. 

After a few moments* further reflection, 
she hastily wrote : ' The enclosed was among 
some circulars delivered this morning. It 
has noi been made known to Mrs. E. G. ; 
being anonymous, it might be suppressed.' 

She put this into an envelope which she 
did not address, and hid it in her pocket, 
intending on the first opportunity to hand it 
to Mr. Griffith. Then she hastened to make 
up for lost time, and domplete the work left 
her before Mrs. Griffith's return. 
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This accomplished, she took some needle- 
work which she usually kept beside her for 
any unoccupied moments, wishing intently 
the while that Frank Griffith might appear. 
It was more than a week since she had seen 
him ; surely he would come to-day ! 

But this would have made matters much 
too simple, and the destiny which regulates 
human affairs is far too kind to story-tellers 
to permit such ready means of disentangling 
a ravelled skein* 

As Mildred mused, she heard an approach- 
ing step — a man's tread, firm and deliberate. 
Perhaps it was Mr. Griffith! How glad she 
would be to do him a service. She looked 
up brightly, eagerly, as the door opened to 
admit his brother, who walked across to the 
portieres, raised one, and looked into the next 
room as if in search of some one. 

' Pray has Miss Ferrers been here ?' he 
asked, returning and seating himself in an 
easy chair opposite Mildred, whose counte- 
nance had changed unmistakably when her 
eyes ipet his. 

* She has gone to drive with Mrs. Grif- 
fith.' 

Colonel Griffith smiled a somewhat mocking 
smile. 
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* I am sorry to have disappointed you/ he 
said, looking at her. 

* How ?' asked Mildred. 

* Your face, your eyes, are too expressive \ 
I cannot help perceiving that / was not the 
visitor you expected to see !' 

Mildred looked at him steadily in great 
surprise, but felt at a loss what to reply ; she 
therefore contented herself with a silent bend 
of the head. Colonel Griffith expected a blush- 
ing denial, which might lead to a conversa- 
tion ; now he had to begin again. 

* I am afraid you are very easily frightened.* 

* Indeed.' 

* I feel I ought to apologize for having 
startled you by offering the handkerchief I 
thought you had dropped — so abruptly. I 
mean that evening, you remember, some 
months ago.' 

* I remember ; yes ; I was foolish to be so 
startled without a cause.' 

' Did you think I was a pickpocket ?' 

* No ;' smiling. * I did not think at all ; I 
was simply startled at being spoken to, as I 
was such a stranger then/ 

* Ah ! you have a larger circle of acquaint- 
ance now r — Mildred shook her head. — ' It is 
curious my finding you here/ continued 
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Colonel Griffith in his lordly way ; not un- 
civil, but speaking as the superior to an in- 
ferior. * I assure you I often wondered who 
you were, and where you were/ 

* Why ?' asked Mildred, quietly again rais- 
ing her eyes to his, and looking at him 
calmly, while he hesitated for a reply. 

If he had been quite sure that his mother's 
secretary was but an unusually well-educated 
menial, he would have answered by a scarcely 
veiled declaration that he had taken a fancy 
to hen An indefinable conviction, however, 
pressed upon him that he must not speak to 
this pale, slender, grave young woman, whose 
large lustrous eyes looked into his own calmly 
and earnestly, save with a certain respect — 
a certain degree of reticence. 

He was greatly bored by this impression, 
and wondered at his own folly in pursuing 
the conversation: still he felt impelled to 
continue : 

* Why — a — ^you see I thought I saw a like-- 
ness to — to a lady I used to know ; and having 
once looked at you to assure myself of your 
identity, I naturally felt interested/ 

* He thought he saw a likeness T These 
awful words struck terror into Mildred's heart* 
She coloured vividly — cheek, throat, and even 
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the little ears, behind which her hair was 
braided — growing rosy — while she burned 
with anger against herself for her want of 
self-control. She mastered her impulse to 
hide her face, however, and found courage to 
say — as the colour faded away, and left her 
paler than ever : 

* But now you see your mistake. You feel 
sure you have never met me before H" 

'Yes; that is, I believe so,' returned 
Colonel Griffith, a little puzzled by her evident 
uneasiness, and thinking, * Has she ever met 
me before ? is she afraid of being recognised T 
* Yours is not a face to be easily forgotten,' 
he continued aloud, with a bold admiring 
glance ; ' and I have often tried to think where 
I could have seen you.* 

Silence ensued, Mildred not finding a suit- 
able reply, and not feeling by any means sure 
that Colonel Griffith was not struggling with 
the mists of memory, from which, ultimately, 
he would evolve a distinct recollection, and 
presently denounce her as an impostor and 
law-breaker. 

She looked at him with great wondering 
eyes full of dread. Was he admitting himself 
mistaken to throw her off her guard } These 
ideas flashed quick as lightning along the 
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electric lines of thought, and collecting herself, 
she answered quietly : 

* It is indeed unlikely that persons so widely 
separated as you and I are socially should 
ever have met ;' and she took up her needle- 
work to cover the silence she determined, if 
possible, to maintain. 

Her composure baffled Colonel Griffiths 
intention to lay the foundation of an easy 
acquaintance with his mother's interesting 
amanuensis. He was not given to take much 
trouble, even about his pleasures. He was 
considered utterly unimpressionable by women 
in his own grade of life, but he was not in- 
different to the charms of those of a humbler 
and more accessible class. In Mildred he saw 
almost all that was most desirable : what he 
considered beauty, grace, a delicate simplicity 
(Colonel Griffith's tastes were decidedly re- 
fined), coupled with social position sufficiently 
obscure to authorize unceremonious ap- 
proaches from a superior in rank. 

Somehow or other, without dignified airs 
or timidity, or affectation of any kind on 
Mildred's part, he found himself checked. 
She did not seem inclined to retreat either : 
she coolly plied her needle. 

*At any rate, I trust you forgive me for 
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Startling you as I did/ resumed Colonel 
Griffith. — Mildred bowed. — ' I must confess 
that I saw you a little while before in that 
shop where you were buying silk or some- 
thing, and I was immensely struck by 

let us say your likeness to * he paused 

and watched her as she looked up all 
attention — * a lady I knew, or to my ideal, if 
you like it better ; and I followed to get 
another glimpse.' 

* Who is the lady you thought me like ? 
exclaimed Mildred before she could stop 
herself; then added quickly, *A stupid 
question ! If you told me I should be none 
the wiser.' 

She rose as she spoke, unable to bear the 
conversation any longer — though she was 
reluctant to leave the enemy in possession of 
the field — when Miss Ferrers came into the 
room abruptly, 

* Oh, Godfrey ! I am so glad you have not 
gone away ; we have a box at Covent Garden, 
to-night. Ai'da, with Patti — and Formes, Mrs. 
Redmayne and Brian Leigh are coming, and 
you will complete the party.' 

* You are infinitely good ; I cannot, really.- 

* But, Godfrey, we want you to escort us. 
Brian Leigh will join us at the theatre, but 
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he cannot come with us ; and Frank is away 
at Brighton ; do dine with us and be our 
escort/ 

* In these days of women's rights you 
want no escort ! Life in London is safe and 
civilized enough to allow of your walking 
from your carriage to your box unmolested.' 

*You are really too unkind and selfish, 
Godfrey ! Have you no chivalry ?' 

* Not a spark/ 

* You are not half as good-natured as 
Frank !' 

* I am quite aware of that.' 

* I do believe you won't come because you 
hate me/ pouting prettily. 

* Oh dear no ! But I don't care for the 
opera, I dislike dining half-an-hour earlier 
than usual, and I partly promised Mclntyre 
to look in at that new piece they have at the 
Strand.' 

*What, that ugly, ill-bred General 
Mclntyre 1 I wonder you can bear him !' 

* He suits me admirably, I assure you.' 

' Well,' said Miss Ferrers, drawing on her 
gloves, * I shall ask Bertie Wilmot in your 
place ;' she shot a glance at her cousin as if 
she had played a trump card. 

* Pray do,' said he, quite unmoved. * You 
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will find him a capital exchange for my un- 
worthy self.' 

Miss Ferrers saw it was impossible to 
move him, and turning with a slight increase 
of colour to Mildred, she observed : 

' Mrs, Griffith wishes me to say that she 
wants you in the dining-room. The steward 
from Pennogwen is here, and there are 
papers to be read and written.' 

Mildred gladly obeyed. 



CHAPTER VI. 

jl UT Frank Griffith did not return as 

soon as he was expected — at least, 

he did not appear in his mother's 

house, and Mildred still waited 

anxiously for an opportunity of giving him 

the letter she had intercepted, and respecting 

which she had serious misgivings. 

For several days after her interview with 
Colonel Griffith he visited his mother regu- 
larly, and thereby disturbed her secretary — 
considerably more than she showed, although 
she could not quite suppress some signs of 
discomposure. 

On these Colonel Griffith put a flattering 
interpretation. She certainly avoided his 
eye, and also avoided speaking to him ; but 
then she was always rather silent. 

These indications of reluctance rather 
added to the piquancy of the adventure ; for 
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after all a fellow in time loses zest for fruit 
that is ready to fall into his mouth. 

Mildred grew very anxious to know if 
Colonel Griffith really did recognise her ; for 
without perceiving the drift of his insolent 
notice, she felt a profound dread of being in 
his power, and yet she could take no step to 
resolve her doubts. 

These, at times, made her restless ; again 
she would throw them off, and let the few 
interests of her monotonous existence, the 
variety of character displayed by the group 
of people among whom she had been 
thrown, draw her from the contemplation of 
her own difficulties. 

The consolations of youth are inex- 
haustible ; and perhaps the best stay to feet 
thus faltering over rough places, is the 
imaginative expectation of smooth paths 
beyond. 

The next mail after Arthur's letter brought 
one from Mr. Gribble to Mrs. Leavett, giving 
her directions how to forward the balance of 
the money left in her hands, less a commission 
of five per cent, for her trouble. 

He expressed his satisfaction at having 
Arthur with him, and his intention to make a 
man of him if possible ; adding that it was 
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all he could now do for the poor sister's sake. 
Then came a passage which riveted Mil- 
dred's attention. 

' I have seen Captain Trevor several times 
lately, and have had a melancholy interest in 
learning all the particulars of that poor young 
creature's death. It was a bad business alto- 
gether, and I will say no more about it on 
paper; but should I revisit England within 
the next few years, I shall have a good deal 
to tell you.' 

* He wt/l revisit England,' said Mildred, 
laying down the letter, and speaking thought- 
fully. *The idea is working in his head. 
He will come, were it only to talk over 
things with you. Oh ! I shall see him, and 
feel safe under his protection ! And he will 
forgive me, auntie — I am sure he will ! If I 
can keep quite hidden for a couple of years, 
I shall be safe ; I am sure Mr. Welby would 
rather I did not come to life again ! Then, 
if I try to earn my bread honestly and quietly, 
without troubling anyone, I shall at any rate 
be tolerably blameless, and no one will have 
a right to quarrel with me for being an im- 
postor.' 

' That they will not !' cried Mrs. Leave tt, 
ever ready to uphold her beloved young lady 
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even against herself. * Don't you let your 
conscience worrit you too much! it's just 
over-tender/ 

' No, it is not/ said Mildred slowly. 'You 
don't know the odd kind of rebellion that 
stirs my heart sometimes — the intense desire 
to taste something of joy, and pleasure, and 
movement — as past sorrow loses something 
of its keenness! It seems so hard, so hard, 
that because in ignorance, and under the 
pressure of strong necessity, I made a fatal 
mistake, I should be so sorely punished! 
You don't know the wild impulses that stir 
me to try and live, at any cost! No, my 
conscience does not trouble me. I have 
really inflicted very little injury on Mr. 
Welby !' 

' Suppose he wanted to marry again ?' 

* I do not think he will.' 

* You can't be sure of that. Not that he 
deserves much at your hands ; but his mar- 
riage might injure some innocent person.' 

* It is not a pleasant thought. I would 
rather confess everything than permit that.' 

A long silence ensued ; then Mrs. Leavett 
said : 

' I am sure he is a kind, thoughtful gentle- 
man. It was very good of him to think of 
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the commission. TU take it, too; and what 
is more, Mrs. Wood, my dear, Til just add it 
on to your little capital — that I will ! You 11 
want it, and more too, before Mr. Gribble 
comes back to look after you !* 

' No, no, auntie dear ; you deserve it for 
all your trouble.' 

* Trouble indeed ! I have had none,! And 
though perhaps it's better you should go for 
a bit to the country, the place won't seem 
like itself without you ! You have been like 
a daughter to me, and you have made a new 
creature of my boy/ Mrs. Leavetts eyes 
were dim as she spoke. Mildred took her 
hand and pressed it, and Mrs. Leavett re- 
sumed : ' You want a goodish few new things ; 
your wardrobe hasn't been set up fit for a 
gentlewoman since ' 

'Since I rose from the dead!' put in Mil- 
dred, smiling. ' I tell you what, auntie, you 
shall sell another ring for me. That will get 
all I want; for remember, I must keep up 
my character as a humble secretary, so my 
needs are not extensive.' 

* Ah ! you are a wonderful creature,' sighed 
Mrs. Leavett, as she rose to return to her 
habitual work below. 

Mildred mused long after she was alone. 
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It was certainly a cruel disappointment when 
she found that Arthur would not return : but 
ought -che not to rejoice in knowing he was 
safe and provided for, and near so kind a 
friend as Gribble ? 

This letter had reached Mrs. Leavett by 
the first delivery, and it was now time for 
Mildred to be at her post ; she therefore put 
on her outdoor attire, longing earnestly that 
she could dispense with the veil, which half 
suffocated her in the warm spring weather. 
When she was in the distant country she 
would leave it off. There she would be com- 
pletely out of the way of Welby or his set. 

* If you please, *m,' said the butler, as he 
admitted her, * Mr. Smiley is with Mrs. 
Griffith — if you wouldn't mind waiting here a 
little,' and he opened the dining-room door. 

Mildred went in, and removed her veil, 
before she perceived there was anyone in 
the room. Near the window, in a large easy- 
chair, and nearly hidden by a widely opened 
newspaper, lounged a gentleman, who evi- 
dently had not heard the door open or shut. 
Mildred stepped back and struck her foot 
against a chair. The slight noise made the 
reader look up; he dropped his paper and 
came forward. 
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* Good-morning, Mrs. Wood/ 

' Oh, Mr. Griffith ! I am so glad. I have 
wanted to see you so much.' 

She spoke eagerly, though in a low voice, 
and coloured at the expression of astonish- 
ment in his face as she drew the letter from 
her pocket. 

* I have been watching to give you this ; 
you will know what to do. Of course, if a 
letter properly signed comes, I will not — 
must not — interfere with it.' 

Frank took the letter, opened and read 
the contents, flushing as he did so. 

* This is most extraordinary !' he exclaimed. 
* I am utterly at a loss to guess who could 
have been guilty of such infernal mischief. 
At any rate, Mrs. Wood, you have done me 
a piece of service I shall not soon forget. 
May I ask you to suppress any other anony- 
mous accusations which come under your 
notice ? A duly signed letter is another 
matter. I do not ask you to get yourself 
into a scrape for me. I cannot at present 
explain.' 

' Pray do not think of it,' interrupted 
Mildred. ' I want no explanation ; an anony- 
mous letter is not worth notice, and I was 
anxious to spare Mrs. Griffith irritation and 
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annoyance. I trust all will go well with 
you/ 

Frank, thoroughly roused and with an un- 
usually animated expression, folded up the 
letter and placed it in his pocket-book. 

' I think my luck must be turning/ he 
said. * I have been writing in the study 
while my mother was interviewing Smiley 
and Godfrey, and had just come in here to 
find the paper. If old Black knew I was 
here, he would probably not have shown you 
in. I will do my best to find out the author 
of this, you may be sure ; and, believe me, 
I shall always feel sincere gratitude for your 
kind thought.* 

He held out his hand as he spoke, and 
Mildred put hers frankly into it. 

As she did so, Colonel Griffith walked 
into the room, and stopped short, with a look 
of displeased astonishment. There was an 
instant's silence, and then Colonel Griffith 
said, in his coldest, haughtiest tones : * My 
mother wants you, Frank.' 

Frank Griffith was much more annoyed 
and distressed by this interruption than 
Mildred. 

* Are you coming ?' he asked, not caring to 
leave her alone with his brother. 
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* No ; I am going down to the club.' 

* Then good-morning, Mrs. Wood, and 
thank you for your information. I am much 
obhged/ so saying he reluctantly left the room. 

As soon as he was gone Colonel Griffith 
walked to the window, and back to the table, 
as if about to address Mildred ; but she 
picked up her veil which had fallen on the 
carpet, and with a slight bow swiftly and 
quietly left the room. 

Colonel Griffith looked after her with a 
sarcastic grin. 

* I am the wrong brother — eh ? That 
bright look the other day was for Frank,' 
he said to himself. 

' Well, I rather think her bright looks are 
thrown away on him. Master Frank is up 
to something — what, I can't exactly make out. 
He is pretty sure to make a fool of himself. 
Then he thought his mother was growing 
keener about money than she used to be, and 
reflected that Gwendoline Ferrers was really 
a catch. But then it would be an intoler- 
able nuisance to marry a gushing girl who is 
tremendously in love with one !' 

So thinking, he went slowly into the hall, 
and absolutely brushed his own hat, put it 
carefully on, and sallied forth. 
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Mildred was immensely relieved to have got 
safely rid of the anonymous letter, and to feel 
that she had done Frank Grififith what Ae at 
least considered a service. She did not doubt 
that there was some foundation for the accu- 
sation brought against him, but that was no 
affair of hers. She only wished him well with 
all her heart, for there was something in his 
easy, kindly, careless nature that attracted 
her, and reminded her of her brother Arthur. 

It was some time before she was summoned 
to the presence of her employer, who wore a 
sadder aspect than usual. She sat quite still 
for a minute or two, though she was aware of 
Mildred's presence. At length she said : 

* I regret I never had a daughter. I used 
to be glad to have only boys, but a daughter 
clings closer than a son !' 

Mildred, considering this as thinking aloud, 
forebore to reply. ' You are there, Mrs. 
Wood, are you not ? Did you hear me ?' 

* I did ; but I did not think you spoke to 
me. I feared to intrude by replying.' 

* Ay ! replies sometimes are intrusive ; but 
privacy has ceased to exist for me. I must 
trust to other eyes to ascertain what my 
nearest friends write, to other hands to trace 
what I would say in return. Had I a daughter 
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she would be a member of the family, with a 
right to know family matters. Now the best 
of secretaries is but an outsider, and cannot 
care for the honour and credit of those who 
are strangers/ 

* It must be hard to be compelled to use 
the eyes and hands of a paid employee ^ re- 
turned M ildred softly ; * but any womanly 
woman would surely, in such a service, try to 
be a mere copying-machine, and keep no 
memory of what is unavoidably confided to 
her/ 

* That is the sentiment of a gentlewoman,* 
returned Mrs. Griffith ; * but the idea is simply 
ideal, it could hardly be carried out. Could 
you be utterly faithful and silent ?' 

* I scarcely know if it is given me to be 
so.* 

^ That IS well : never promise too glibly. 
Now read to me. Read me to sleep if you 
can ; I have had a fatiguing day.* 

Mrs. Griffith, when in her softer moods, 

which were rare, had a great fascination for 

Mildred, who pitied and admired her. She 

could discern that, apart from her blindness, 

» 

life had been a disappointment. She would 
have liked her eldest son, after an interval of 
military life, to have devoted himself to the 
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improvement of the family estate, and in- 
creasing the political importance of the family 
in the county. As to Frank, she expected 
him to succeed at the Bar — which was, in her 
opinion, one of the few professions eligible 
for a gentleman — to make a brilliant figure ; 
to go into Parliament, to be an active and 
influential member of the Conservative party ; 
to join forces with his brother, and induce or 
compel the Government to revive an old 
forfeited peerage, formerly in the Egerton 
line ; when Godfrey should crown all by 
marrying, or rather ' forming an alliance ' with 
the daughter of some powerful peer, and 
founding a great Egerton Griffith Egerton 
family. 

How had all these grand schemes ended ? 
In two 'idle pleasure-loving men, who might 
have made their way, and something of repu- 
tation, had they not been weighted with place 
and fortune sufficient to neutralize what 
abilities they possessed. Godfrey, though 
inferior to his brother in brain, was too proud 
and masterful not to have striven for distinc- 
tion, while Frank's intelligence and genial 
nature only required the spur of necessity to 
win success. Now schemes and efforts were 
all over, and she was obliged to sit in her easy- 
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chair, at the mercy of all whom she had 
hitherto ruled with no light hand ; dependent 
for every alleviation on hirelings, yet greedier 
than ever of power, observance, deference ; 
demanding subservience, yet scorning syco- 
phants. She even disdained the tenderness 
of her younger son, because half unconsciously 
she bracketed it with his dependence on her- 
self — for, by some special provision, or want 
of provision, a very small portion of his father s 
property was all Frank inherited — and she 
was far more grateful to Godfrey for any stray 
marks of attention he thought fit to bestow. 

Perhaps the decided liking she felt for 
Mildred sprang from some secret sympathy 
which revealed to her that her secretary's 
deference and thoughtful anticipation of her 
wants, sprang from some deeper source than 
the simple desire to give good value for pay- 
ment received ; that her respect was the out- 
come of genuine comprehension and apprecia- 
tion. 

But Mrs. Griffith could not sleep— she 
rarely did in the daytime, and her thoughts 
were evidently not occupied with her book. 
Mildred had read steadily for half an hour 
or more, when Mrs. Griffith suddenly ex- 
claimed : 
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* I think of leaving town in about three 
weeks. I begin to want Pennogwen air. / 
do not think any air like it ; nor any place 
like it. One of the worst consequences of 
blindness to me is that I can never again see 
its hills and woods and waters. You must 
tell me what you think of it, really. Do you 
care for country life ?* 

'Yes, very much/ 

* Then you shall drive with me and walk 
about. I can direct you — I know every inch 
of the ground. I often see it all as I sit 
here.' 

* I can imagine that. How fortunate it is 
that we can lay up a store of pleasant pictures 
to look at on rainy days.* 

* Ay ! but memory's pictures are often far 
from pleasant, and they wz/l be looked at.' 

Mildred did not reply, and after a pause 
Mrs. Griffith resumed : 

* If you have any preparations to make, 
you now know what time you have to make 
them ; and I repeat that when you are an 
inmate of my house, I wish you to live with 
the family — I mean to join us at table. You 
are a ladylike woman, and perfectly present- 
able.' 

' I cannot discuss my own fitness for your 
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society ; but I should much prefer keeping 
my true position, as an employ^e^ not an 
equal.' 

* Equality is a very elastic term. From 
certain points of view you are sufficiently on 
an equality with those you will meet at my 
table ; at any rate, / desire that you join us, 
and I expect you to comply.* 

Mildred could not make up her mind to 
those long dinners, seated perhaps vis-d-vts 
to that disagreeable Colonel Griffith — a vision 
of which rose before her. 

* I know I ought to do as you wish, having 
accepted service with you. Would you be 
so kind as to consent to my dining at your 
luncheon-time } then if you want me in the 
evening I can come to you ; if not — why, I 
shall be glad of the time to myself.' 

*Very well,' returned Mrs. Griffith after a 
moment's thought, * so be it. When we are 
quite alone, I shall have no late dinner ; but 
at any rate, you will know what to provide 
m the way of dress.' 

* I understand. I am obliged for your 
consideration, but will you allow me to say 
that I have no ambition beyond being a 
useful servant to you — that I want only to be 
a reading and writing machine ; and should I 
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cease to be all you require, or if from any 
other cause you should wish for a change, 
you need not hesitate to dismiss me.' 

' Hum ! does that mean you retain the 
right to dismiss me .whenever it suits you ?* 

* You put it harshly. I do, however, hold 
that freedom on both sides is best, for I may 
be compelled to leave you at short notice, 
though I should much prefer to stay. I like 
my work.' 

* Ha ! you are the first woman I ever knew 
who wished to be considered a machine ! / 
cannot so think of you. You must tell me 
your story some day. You have a story, I 
am certain.' 

' You are very good to interest yourself in 
me.' 

* Yes ; but you do not intend to tell me ! 
We shall see, however.' 

Only three weeks, and she would once 
more breathe the free sweet country air! 
Mildred was herself surprised at the pleasure 
she anticipated from the change, and the 
comparative liberty ; for she understood she 
was to be alone with the blind lady for some 
time, and this would be a rest for her. It 
was not likely that Colonel Griffith would 
visit his mother until the shooting season 
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began, and she had a sort of vague fear, 
which she could not shake off, that he had 
some clue to her identity. Till he appeared, 
she felt absolutely safe. And even he could 
not be very sure of any clue to her history, 
or he would have denounced her long ago. 
No! at Pennogwen she would repose in 
comparative freedom, and if Frank Griffith 
or Brian Leigh came, neither would embarrass 
her. She felt instinctively that both were 
her friends, and she greatly enjoyed hearing 
the latter talk. His voice had a certain 
delightful familiarity she could not account 
for. Its usual tone was clear, melodious, 
full, and (if such a term could be applied 
to a voice) reasonable — but it had infinite 
varieties. 

She had sometimes been disturbed by 
finding his eyes fixed on her with a curious 
observant expression ; but her feeling of 
alarm wore off, as she felt how unobtrusively 
and respectfully polite he was on the few 
occasions when they had anything to say to 
each other. She was conscious, from the 
beginning, that his voice, his conversation, 
had a wonderful charm ; this, however, caused 
her no trouble. She did not want to speak 
to him — only to listen ; latterly she had few 
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opportunities of doing so, as he did not come 
so often. 

A few days after this conversation, letters 
and newspapers having been disposed of, 
and luncheon-hour near at hand, the butler 
announced that Mrs. Egerton was in the 
drawing-room. 

* Indeed! I did not expect her so soon,' 
cried Mrs. Griffith, with some animation. 
* Ask her to come in here.' 

Whereupon a lady of middle height and 
solid figure, well and fashionably dressed, 
with bold black eyes, abundant grey hair, 
and a bright colour, came quickly into the 
room, making a little run across it. She took 
Mrs. Griffith's hand in both hers, and kissed 
her with effiision on both cheeks. 

* Here I am ; back again like a bad shilling. 
You did not expect me so soon ?' 

' Not quite,' returned Mrs. Griffith. 'But 
I am very pleased.' 

* I've been for the last month fn Paris, and 
very pleasant it was till about a week ago, 
and then it grew intolerably hot, so I fled 
away — just in time to see the end of the 
season here.' Then, with a quick glance at 
Mildred : * So you have a new secretary, I 
see. I am sure I hope you have found the 
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right thing at last,' speaking quite loud, as 
though at liberty to discuss so insignificant a 
creature before her face. ' Now, my dear 
Mrs. Griffith, how are you ? Really, you are 
looking much better than you did when I 
went away — brighter and less worried. I 
hope Miss What's-her-name is careful and 
useful, and ' 

* Mrs. Wood,' said the blind lady, turning 
in the direction where she knew her secretary 
sat, * I shall not want you till after luncheon.' 

Mildred gladly rose and left the room. 
There was something formidable in the 
aspect of this strong, self-confident woman, 
who seemed capable of dealing relentless 
blows which it would be difficult to give 
back again. 

* Well, and how has the world been going 
on since I bid you good-bye last autumn ?' 
and Mrs. Egerton plunged into extensive 
gossip respecting the large circle of con- 
nections and acquaintances familiar to herself 
and her interlocutor, which lasted till lunch 
was announced, and all through the mid-day 
meal. 

Mildred, after her own dinner, returned 
as usual to Mrs. Griffith's sitting-room, 
and had sat thinking and working for some 

32—2 
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time, when she was visited by Miss Ferrers, 
who came in with a large basket of flowers. 

' Oh, Mrs. Wood ! Cousin Griffith is going 
out to drive, and will not be in till late. She 
says, would you be so good as to arrange 
these flowers ? — they have just come up 
from Pennogwen — and then you need not 
stay any longer. Aren't they sweet ?' 

' Yes ; delicious.' 

'Cousin Griffith is going to drive with 
Mrs. Egerton. Have you seen her ?' 

* Yes.' 

' Isn't she odious ?' 

* I cannot tell at first sight,' returned 
Mildred, laughing. 

* Well, she is odious,' continued Miss 
Ferrers, with frankness and decision. * I 
suppose you'll not go and tell Cousin Griffith 
I said so, for she is very fond of her, and I 
c3,nno^ understand it ? Cousin Griffith seems 
to see through everyone except Mrs. Egerton. 
and yet she always irritates her and sets her 
against everyone. I wonder if she will make 
her quarrel with you ? She will try, for she 
recommended the last companion, and so she 
will hate you for succeeding where her 
proUgde failed, and then she will try and 
turn you inside out. She hates me' 
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* Why ?' asked Mildred. * I am sure you 
are not hateful/ 

* No ; am I ?' returned Miss Ferrers, with 
a pleased look in the glass. * I shall back 
you up against the " Wandering Widow," as 
Brian Leigh calls her.' 

* If you please, 'm, Mrs. Griffith waits,* 
interrupted the butler solemnly, coming into 
the room as she spoke. 

' Oh ! good heavens ! I must fly,* cried 
Miss Ferrers. 

Mildred looked after her with a slight and 
not unkindly feeling of envy. How free and 
unclouded her life seemed to be ; fenced on 
the right hand and on the left by friends and 
relatives ; gifted with the power of enjoyment 
and the means to enjoy ; slight but not un- 
sympathetic ; and too buoyant to be easily 
mortified or rebuffed ! What a contrast to her 
own lot ! And yet she had by nature all the 
qualities which make existence lovely and 
delightful : she could love well ; she could 
find joy in working for others ; she could 
appreciate all that was noble and beautiful ; 
and from nearly every pleasure natural to her 
she was cut off"; sentenced by unfriendly 
fortune to imprisonment for life in a disguise 
against which she rebelled more and more as 
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time increased her repugnance to it. Yet 
dare she complain ! It was by her own 
deliberate act she had placed herself in a false 
position, and it was weak, cowardly, con- 
temptible, to shrink from bearing the con- 
sequences. She had done wrong — that she 
had never denied even to herself — and it was 
the dread of Gribble's just blame which, more 
than anything else, kept her back from com- 
municating with him ; but still, she had not 
over-estimated the value she was to receive 
for the price paid, and looking steadily into 
the gloom of her surroundings, she felt that 
she would not, if she could, undo what she 
had done. 

While she mused, a footman had brought 
water and a large tray on which to place the 
vases she was to fill. 

Mildred rose and set about her task 
mechanically ; but her short self-commune 
had roused both pride and courage ; she was 
still young, and the coming years might 
bring undreamed-of possibilities ; she would 
endure cheerfully, and 

The door again opened, this time to admit 
Brian Leigh, who said, with a smile and 
slight bow : * I -am an envoy from Miss 
Ferrers. She prays you to keep some of the 
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flowers to adorn her dress this evening. 
She is to wear white/ 

' I am sure Mrs. Griffith will spare her 
some from such a wealth of blossoms/ re- 
turned Mildred, rather pleased at the inter- 
ruption. 

Leigh walked to the fireplace, and leaning 
his shoulder against the mantelpiece, stood 
looking at her dreamily as she proceeded at 
once to select a choice bouquet. 

'They are from Pennogwen, I suppose?' 
said Leigh abruptly, after a short pause. 

* Yes ; so Miss Ferrers said.' 

' It is a beautiful place ; you will enjoy it — 
that is, if you care for scenery. I am glad 
to find you are to accompany Mrs. Griffith. 
Your reading and assistance have been a 
great comfort to her, and her life is really 
dreary. There are few women to whom the 
dependence which blindness entails would be 
so bitter as to my kinswoman.' 

' I am most happy to be of use to her.' 
Another pause. Leigh seemed disposed to 
prolong the conversation. 

' You are very fond of flowers ? I see 
you touch them lovingly.' 

* Is not that seeing a great deal ?* asked 
Mildred, raising her eyes to his with a smile ; 
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she felt an unaccountable degree of con- 
fidence in him which always put her at ease. 

*I should have said "perceive," which 
conveys a great deal more than " see ;" one 
perceives by sympathy far more than the eye 
can see.' 

' r do love flowers, there is something 
home-like about them ; but everyone likes 
flowers more or less/ 

' I suppose you have a great variety in 
America?' said Leigh, looking steadily at 
her. 

* In America !* repeated Mildred, puzzled 
for a moment, and then colouring as she 
remembered the story she had arranged to 
account for her arrival at Mrs. Leavett's. 

' I am probably mistaken ; but I think 
some one said you had been in America, or 
were American.' 

' I am not American, and I would rather 
not talk about America.' 

She applied herself diligently to her 
flowers. 

* Enough !' cried Leigh eagerly. ' I will 
never allude to America — to anything — if — 
if you will forgive me.' 

* Very well !' with a smile and upward 
glance — -both a little sad. * You must not be 
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curious, like Mrs. Griffith. She longs to 
make me talk about myself, but I will not. 
I have — everyone has — the right to keep 
silence ! If I asked Mrs. Griffith to take me 
into her family, into her house for a consider- 
able time, she would be entitled to inquire 
what were my antecedents ; but I only wish 
to serve her from week to week. As I am 
ready at any moment to 

* " Fold my tent like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away," 

as I go with her to Pennogwen at her 
request, not by my own wish, I am only in 
my right when I keep silence.' 

'You are in your right,' said Leigh, look- 
ing down thoughtfully. ' Believe me I shall 
always respect your wishes ; but there is one 
member of the party that will meet later on 
at the old place, who will do her best to 
worry you out of every scrap of personal 
history to which she can get a clue. I mean 
Mrs. Egerton — she has a forty-horse power 
of gossip. It would be a boon to society if 
she would employ her inventive powers in 
novel-writing, instead of weaving the most 
ingenious tales round real personages.' 

' Thank you ; I shall be prudent.' 
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'Otherwise you will like the place. No 
visitors are admitted save members of 
the family. Gwendoline Ferrers, Colonel 
Griffith, Frank, myself, and the redoubtable 
widow will be the guests ; and — if— pray 
forg^ive me if I am taking a liberty in 
saying so — if I can assist you in parrying 
Mrs. Egerton's attacks, you may count on 
me for that — or more,' he added in a lower 
tone, and after an instant s hesitation. 

' Why are you so good to me ?' exclaimed 
Mildred, surprised and pleased, yet slightly 
startled. 

* Am I good ?' said Leigh, advancing to 
the table with a smile that lent sudden sweet- 
ness to his strong face. ' I fear not ; at least, 
credit me with enough latent chivalry to 
take the weakest side and to do my best 
for it.' 

* I do ; but remember, I have always the 
resource of the weak — that is, the power of 
flight.' 

' Ah ! I do not want you to exercise that 
power yet. I hope to show you the beauties 
of Pennogwen before the rest assemble for 
the twelfth ; meantime, forgive me for in- 
truding. Good -morning.' 

He offered his hand, which she accepted 
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— gave her a grave searching look, and was 
gone. 

* Have I spoken too freely ? Have I 
been unwise ?' questioned Mildred. * I think 
he might be a true friend.' 




CHAPTER VII. 

US the time drew near when Mildred 
was to leave the safe shelter of her 
old friend's house, her courage 
sank, and she would gladly have 
escaped the engagement she had made. 

Mrs. Leavett's unconcealed dread of what 
might happen to her ' dear young lady ' when 
launched amid the perils of association with 
indiscriminate strangers had its effect in in- 
creasing Mildred's reluctance to go to Penno- 
gwen. But it was too late to retreat. 

An explanation with Mrs. Griffith was even 
more to be dreaded than the possible dangers 
lurking in her change of abode, and the 
temptation of high pay, even for a short time, 
was great. Moreover, an under-current of 
longing for fresh scenes, for the sights and 
sounds of the country, counteracted her 
tendency to break through her agreement, 
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and helped to keep her steady to her original 
intention. 

'You'll write, my dear, won't you — regular ?' 
said Mrs. Leavett to Mildred, as they were 
discussing the subject. ' I shall be just 
wearying to hear all about everything — and 
you keep yourself to yourself.' 

* You may depend on me, dear Kooie ! and 
then time will pass quickly. How glad I 
shall be to come back to you ! The idea of 
being with Mrs. Griffith all day long is rather 
appalling.' 

* The place won't seem like itself without 
you,' returned Mrs. Leavett mournfully. 
* Anyhow, I hope you'll get some roses into 
your cheeks, and strength into your limbs, for 
you look as if a puff of wind would blow you 
away.' 

The last fortnight had been very tranquil. 
Colonel Griffith had gone on a yachting 
expedition, and Mrs. Egerton only paid flying 
visits, being absorbed in many luncheon- 
parties, flower-shows, and theatre-going. 
Still she did not neglect her blind sister-in- 
law, on whose hospitality she always reckoned 
for her autumn quarters ; though she generally 
spoke of going down to Pennogwen as a 
tremendous sacrifice to duty and friendship, 
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she would have been put to great straits had 
an invitation not been forthcoming. 

She had, therefore, had no time for any 
deliberate attack on Mrs. Griffith's new 
amanuensis ; but it was not difficult to per- 
ceive, from the tone she assumed when ad- 
dressing her, that Mildred had not found 
favour in her eyes. 

* I told you right,' said Gwendoline Ferrers, 
one afternoon when the lively widow had led 
away Mrs. Griffith to the carriage, of which 
she had begged the use for some shopping ; 
* she will never like you, Mrs. Wood ; she 
is frightfully hard and selfish. They do say 
her husband. General Egerton, died of being 
nursed by her. He was a great sportsman ; 
always out of doors ; but he caught jungle 
fever, and was obliged to stay in bed. It was 
not a bad attack, yet somehow he lost courage 
and died.' 

* You are very uncharitable, Miss Ferrers !' 

* No, indeed, / am not ! I only repeat 
what other people say. We shall have great 
fun baffling charming Mrs. Egerton's curiosity. 
I am glad you are coming to Pennogwen. I 
never liked any of the other companions — 
they were so slow.' 

* Am I fast ?' 
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' Oh no ! I don't mean /^^/.' 

***** 

The evening Mrs. Egerton Griffith and 
suite reached Pennogwen was wild and 
stormy, with occasional thick drifting showers 
of rain sweeping over the valley in which 
the house stood — weather, in short, like 
January rather than June. 

Mrs. Griffith was seriously annoyed that 
her beloved home should wear so forbidding 
an aspect on their arrival. She had looked 
forward to hear Mildred's questions and ex- 
clamations respecting this or that point of 
view — each clear to her mental vision — 
whereas they were obliged to drive with close- 
shut windows, all blurred and dim with rain- 
drops, to the house, where they were glad 
to find shelter and cheerful fires. 

Mildred greatly dreaded the publicity of a 
railway journey — the awful chance of being 
shut up for hours in the same carriage with 
some former acquaintance. She had not 
counted on having . a compartment strictly 
reserved for Mrs. Griffith, herself and Davis ; 
on refreshments served in private, and watch- 
ful attentions both from the dignified butler 
and a well-feed guard. 

As they sped onward, farther and farther 
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from the mighty city, Mildred's heart grew 
lighter. She longed so much for fresh air, and 
freedom to move about in it ; for of late she felt 
weak and low, as she was well aware, from want 
of exercise. She could not surmount her dislike 
to go out alone in London, or even with the 
companionship of Dick, though occasionally 
she did go with him for a short walk in the 
evenings, when all the dangerous world was 
dining. 

Now she looked forward to long fearless 
rambles in the grounds of the place which 
was to be her home for some months to 
come. 

Wet though it was, she opened her window 
to breathe the fresh breeze which, blowing 
from the sea, brought with it the delicious 
briny sweetness of the waves she heard in 
the distance, breaking on the beach with a 
stirring sound of vigorous life that filled her 
with a new sense of vitality. 

Mrs. Griffith was very weary, and soon 
retired to rest ; and, after unpacking, examin- 
ing her room with great satisfaction, and 
writing a few affectionate lines to Mrs. Leavett, 
to be ready for the post next day, Mildred 
followed her employer's example. 

Next morning broke upon a different 
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world : a deep blue sky and sea, varied by a 
few fleecy clouds and slow sweeping shadows ; 
a fringe of murmuring, foamy waves playing 
along the beach ; the woods all freshly green 
after the rain, and the distant hills showing 
their ridges and inequalities in the clear 
morning light. 

*Oh, Mrs. Griffith r cried Mildred, when 
they had exchanged greetings, *you have 
not said a word too much for this lovely 
place !* 

It was rarely that Mildred took the initia- 
tive in conversation with Mrs. Griffith ; but 
to-day she felt in some curious way emanci- 
pated, and brought nearer the stately, im- 
perious woman. 

' No ; I thought you would admire Pen- 
nog wen. It is fine to-day. The old place 
has put on its good looks. Eh ?' 

'Yes, its best looks! and the air — is it 
not fresh, and fragrant, and life-giving!' — 
hastening to dwell on the delights the blind 
lady could share. 

* Yes, I enjoyed having the window open 
while I dressed — that much is left me ;' she 
sighed. * This is a pleasant room — I mean 
I used to think it pleasant. I have told 
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them never to alter the furniture. Describe 
it to me as it is.* 

Mildred obeyed, and Mrs. Griffith slightly- 
bent her head from time to time, as she 
enumerated the cabinets, the bureau, the 
tables, settees, etc., and the positions in 
which they stood. 

* I see,' said the blind lady, * my people 
have been faithful — nothing has been moved. 
Now tell me what you see from the windows.* 

The room occupied a projecting angle, 
and had a bay containing three windows 
opening on a stone balcony, each com- 
manding different and charming views — over 
the sea, across the low ground to the 
wooded hills opposite, and away up the 
valley to the distant mountains. 

'Yes,* said Mrs, Griffith, when Mildred 
had described the outlook from each, *I 
know all well ; and you appreciate these 
beauties ! I can perceive that by the sound 
of your voice ; reality is perceptible in the 
voice especially.* She paused, and then 
resumed : * To-morrow I shall have a good 
deal to do — to-day I shall rest.' Here a 
scratching at the door made itself heard. 
Mrs. Griffith smiled. ' It is my dog Gelert ; 
open to him, if you please.' 
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Mildred obeyed ; and a large deerhound 
stalked solemnly into the room, and went 
straight to his mistress, sat down close in 
front of her, and with a kind of imploring 
sound, half yelp, half moan, laid his heavy 
paw on her lap. 

'Poor Gelert — poor old fellow!' said Mrs. 
Griffith gently, as she groped for his head. 

Mildred came quickly, and guided her 
hand to it. 

* Take care, Mrs. Wood ; he is sometimes 
savage to strangers.' 

* Only when they are false and mischievous, 
I imagine,' returned Mildred. * I have always 
found dogs friendly ; and this one has a noble 
head — a fine expression.' 

The hound kept quite still while his 
mistress stroked his head, keeping his eyes 
fixed on Mildred, who went to arrange 
writing, etc., on a convenient table in one of 
the windows, where he presently followed, 
sniffing round her ; and finally, lying down by 
her side in a watchful attitude, seemed to 
study her face and every movement. 

* He is evidently trying to make up his 
mind about me ; he has crouched upon the 
floor, and is gazing at me. He looks quite 
formidable,' said Mildred, smiling. 
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' Take no notice of him ; he is making 
up his mind/ returned Mrs. Griffith ; * the 
creature is nearly human. I wish he would 
take a fancy to you ; he would not be a bad 
companion in your walks. Presently, I ex- 
pect the Rector, Mr. Watkins, to call ; and as 
I have much to talk of to him, you can stroll 
about the gardens and pleasure-grounds. 
Do not go far, or you might lose your way. 
Now get the writing materials ; I must let 
Frank know that I have arrived safe and 
sound.' 

After writing several letters from her 
dictation, * The Rector ' was announced — a 
slender, quiet, gentleman-like man. 

Mildred immediately rose, but before she 
could leave the room, her progress was 
arrested by Mrs. Griffith saying : 

' Mrs. Wood.' 

' Yes.' 

* My dear Rector, let me present my new 
secretary to you ; she has been more than 
five months with me, but is, of course, new 
here.' 

The Rector bowed. Mildred curtsied, a 
little surprised at this mark of notice, and 
noiselessly disappeared. 

Going to her own room, which was near 
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Mrs. Griffith's, she encountered Davis, and 
asked her the way to the garden. 

Mildred had been fortunate in winning the 
suffrage of the servants* hall. She was so 
quiet and unobtrusive, and moreover had 
acted so completely as oil on the troubled 
waters of life — as it had been, under Mrs. 
Griffith's rule, while that lady had inefficient 
secretaries — that the valetaille forgave her 
her superiority, and agreed in treating her 
with consideration. Miss Davis was espe- 
cially friendly, as she took credit to herself 
for the discovery which proved a boon to the 
family. 

* It's a nice place, isn't it, Mrs. Wood ?' 
said the elderly abigail. * I'm sure my mis- 
tress looks better already, and you yourself 
will pick up too — I am sure there is need for 
it! If you will go downstairs, and turn to 
the right down the long passage, where the 
Indian cabinet and the big china jars are, 
you will find the little morning-room ; at the 
end of it, there are steps from the middle 
window into the pleasure-ground ; follow the 
path by the big cedar-tree, and that will take 
you to the gardens.' 

Mildred got her hat and went eagerly 
forth. 
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This unrestrained wandering about beauti- 
fully kept grounds was infinitely delightful — 
it seemed to make her young again ! She 
had never enjoyed anything of the kind since 
she had left her own dear home — and what 
deep waters had since gone over her soul! 
She recalled, with wonderful clearness and 
tenderness, the happy hours she had spent 
with her mother in their own garden. And 
so she ran over in thought, and with un- 
speakable bitterness, the sad, weary ending 
to that mother s blameless life. 

It was this that of all her sorrows stung 
her most poignantly — that she had been 
helpless to cheer and comfort her last year of 
life, and had barely contrived to be with her 
when she entered into the * valley of the 
shadow of death.' 

It was this that gave her so deadly a feel- 
ing of repulsion to her husband. Had it not 
been for Captain Trevor's prompt help and 
sympathy on that sad day, that now seemed 
centuries back, she would never again have 
seen her mother's loving eyes, or heard her 
tender words ! It was curious, too, to think 
that Trevor's was the last voice she herself 
remembered in her former life, as she always, 
in her own mind, termed the period previous 
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to her disappearance. How kind and bright 
and capable he was! And the rest of the 
small circle which had surrounded her passed 
in review. What a warm, congenial friend 
Lizzie had been ! how very grieved she was 
to lose her ! How ardently she wished she 
might make a happy marriage, and escape 
from the Welby dominion ! And she herself ! 
was she the same being who had bloomed in 
the sweetness and light of a tender home — 
who faded and died in the grasp of a fleshly 
tyrant ? who had come back, like a ghost, 
only to a sort of semi-existence ? A strange 
courage seemed to spring up within her, as 
she thought, come what might, she would 
stand upright, and fear nothing. Even if 
unmasked, even if discovered by Welby, he 
could not, should not, force her to go back ; 
and if safe from this, earth held no other 
terror. 

She had walked fast and far, as she thought 
with unusual force and intensity, and so 
missed or passed the garden. The path, 
however, was delightful, and led beyond the 
carefully tended grounds, through a copse, to 
some rocks — they were scarce high enough 
to be called cliffs — over the sea. 

Here she stood gazing for a few minutes 
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at the view, and drinking in the delicious 
breeze ; then, fearing to be late, swiftly re- 
traced her steps. 

The Rector was still with Mrs. Griffith, 
and remained to luncheon ; after which a small 
open phaeton with a pair of smart ponies 
came to the door, and Mrs. Griffith desired 
Mildred to put on her cloak and hat, for she 
should take her round the place. 

It was curious and sad to mark how deeply 
the localities and beauties she was never more 
to see were imprinted on the memory of the 
blind lady. 

' We ought to be near Garth Bridge now. 
Tell me what you see, Mrs. Wood.' And as 
Mildred described river and hill and wood- 
land, she named them all. 

The next three or four mornings were 
fully occupied with agent, steward, chief 
gamekeeper, and one or two old tenants, who 
were admitted to state their requirements 
personally to ' Madam ' Griffith. 

But in her affairs there were no arrears, no 
accumulations from neglect ; everything was 
in complete working order, so this first press 
of business was soon over. 

Mildred thought the stately old lady was 
considerably revived by this contact with 
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active life, and already looked brighter and 
better than she was before. 

They now settled into the routine of their 
days, and time went by swiftly, calmly, 
pleasantly. 

Mrs. Griffith had never seemed so tranquil 
and content, and to Mildred it was a blessed 
interval of rest and ease. 

In the fine summer mornings she rose early, 
and enjoyed a delicious ramble round the 
shrubberies to the cliffs and beach, or even 
through the opposite woods, returning before 
Mrs. Griffith had finished her breakfast and 
her toilette ; then came some accounts and 
letter-writing, and a short walk in the grounds 
before luncheon, which was really dinner, 
after which the London newspapers arrived. 
These occupied them till five o'clock tea ; 
then came a drive in the pony-carriage, re- 
turning to a light supper in place of late 
dinner, some chapters from whatever book 
they were reading, and the day was over. 

It was a monotonous but far from weari- 
some existence ; the absence of all irritation, 
the sense of undisputed sway, ensured by the 
distance from relatives and equals, had a most 
soothing effect on Mrs. Griffith. She grew 
quite companionable and even entertaining. 
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Mildred was always careful to follow her 
lead, to originate nothing ; still she was 
drawn into talking more than formerly, and 
was surprised at the degree of intimacy which 
was growing up between the stern, proud old 
lady and herself. 

' What day of the month is it ?* asked 
Mrs. Griffith one evening, when they had 
returned to her favourite sitting-room after 
supper. 

' The twenty-fifth.' 

* Ah ! our peaceful days will soon be over. 
I suppose Mr. Ferrers and Gwendoline will 
be here about the second week in July, and 
I expect Mrs. Egerton soon after ; then 
Frank will come too. Well ! I shall not let 
them disturb me much. No one provokes 
me more than Gwendoline Ferrers ; there is 
a decided strain of the fidgety plebeian in 
her. One of the characteristics of a gentle- 
woman is repose, a certain disdain of exertion 
and excitement' 

* It is more dignified, certainly ; but so 
much depends on temperament.' 

* Yes ; but generations of social training 
influence temperament' A pause ensued, 
then the blind lady resumed : ' I do not care 
for any more reading to-night. Pray, Mrs. 
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Wood, did you not study music when pre- 
paring to be a teacher ?' 

* Yes ; I have learned.' 

* I imagine, from your way of reading, you 
have taste and play well, if you have had 
tolerable opportunities. Open the piano and 
try to play something.' 

* I fear I should not please you — it is so 
long since I have played.' 

* Try ! I shall soon stop you if I am not 
pleased.' 

There was nothing left but to obey ; and 
Mildred, in some trepidation, opened the 
piano. She almost shrunk from the first 
sounds of the notes, and her fingers faltered. 
Her old pleasure in music, however, revived 
as she went on. Morsels of melody once 
familiar to her came back, and greater steadi- 
ness to her fingers ; but she had lost much. 

* I do not seem able to remember any- 
thing,' she said at last, breaking off. * I 
fear I have lost what little skill I once 
possessed.' 

* You are out of practice, but you can play. 
You have no vulgarities of method. You 
must practise every day, and give me some 
of my old favourites — Beethoven, Haydn ; 
and among the moderns, Chopin — he has a 
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depth of melody rarely to be found nowa- 
days. Ring, if you please ! I think if you 
get up your music you may give me a little 
variety which I sorely need. I have had 
lady-companions who professed to be musical 
when they could jingle a polka — one of the 
most revolting deformities of modern so- 
called music — or drone the Hundredth Psalm. 
Oh, Black !' as the butler presented himself, 
* send Gibbons to me/ 

While she waited the appearance of the 
housekeeper, she asked Mildred to play one 
or two Scotch and German airs which she 
named, and some of which Mildred fortun- 
ately remembered. She was soon, however, 
interrupted by the entrance of the house- 
keeper, who, coming to her mistress's side, 
said : 

* You sent for me, 'm ?' 

* I did. Tell me, how many pianos have 
we in the house ?' 

' Well, 'm, there's this one, and the grand 
in the music-room, and the old square that 
was in the schoolroom, and the cottage 
Broadwood as is in Miss Ferrers room.* 

*Ah! then let it be^put in Mrs. Wood's 
room to-morrow. What room have you 
given Mrs. Wood ?' 
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*The pink room, 'm, in the south wing, 
near your own.' 

* I know. There is room for a piano, is 
there not, Mrs. Wood ?' 

' Oh yes ! abundance of room,' cried Mil- 
dred, charmed at the idea of a piano to 
herself. 

' Very well ; let it be moved to-morrow — 
early — as soon as Mrs. Wood has left it.' 

* Certainly, 'm,' and the housekeeper re- 
tired. 

' It is too preposterous to suppose Gwen- 
doline wanted a piano ; she would play 
before Liszt or Thalberg without hesitation 
— but her playing means thumping and 
scrambling. I will not ask you to play 
again until you have had time to study. 
There are quantities of music somewhere — 
Gibbons will show you where — and you 
must get up something of Beethoven's ; and 

Mozart, too — he is so deliciously melodious.' 
« « « « « 

It was rather a relief — both to the lady of 
the manor and her amanuensis — when Mrs. 
Egerton and Miss Ferrers wrote, requesting 
permission to delay their visit for a week, as 
some engagements, not to be declined or put 
aside, would detain them. 
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' I am sure Gwendoline need not have 
troubled herself to scrawl such yards of 
excuses/ said Mrs. Griffith peevishly ; * she 
might have been candid and saved her own 
time and your eyes by saying, " I don't want 
to leave town as long as I have anything to 
amuse me !" She writes a horrid scrawl, 
doesn't she ?' 

'No, it is not so bad/ returned Mildred 
absently, for her eye was caught by a large 
blue envelope, directed in a stiff clerkly hand, 
which she thought she had seen before. 

' Is that all ?' asked Mrs. Griffith, while 
Mildred opened this letter as noiselessly as 
she could, and laid it aside the moment she 
glanced at its opening lines. 

* No ! there is another. It is from Mr. 
Brian Leigh.' 

' Ha ! what does he say ?* 

' " Dear Mrs. Griffith, 

' " May I claim your proffered hospitality 
and descend on Pennogwen on Thursday 
next — bringing, not my sheaves, but my 
leaves with me ? To write in the delightful 
peace and seclusion of the only home I have 
ever known, will be an enormous advantage 
to a professional scribbler like myself, I 
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shall also enjoy a tite-d-tite discussion with 
you in the evening, before the ruck of 
relatives takes possession of the field. 

* " Ever your attached kinsman, 

' ** Brian Leigh.' 
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* ** The ruck of relatives V What an ex- 
pression !' cried Mrs. Griffith indignantly. 
*In spite of Brian's Radical proclivities, I 
have never known him guilty of a vul- 
garism before ; but it is impossible to handle 
pitch, as he has done for years, without 
being defiled. Read the note again, Mrs. 
Wood.' 

When Mildred had obeyed, the blind lady 
repeated, in a softened voice : * ** The only 
home I have ever known " — and how has he 
rewarded me ! Like father, like son ! Now, 
Mrs, Wood, have you opened all ? What 
more has the post brought ?' 

* The notice of a county meeting, and a 
couple of circulars.' 

* Well, never mind them ; you must write 
to Brian Leigh at once. Are you ready ?* 

' I am.' 
' ' " Dear Brian," ' dictated Mrs. Griffith,— 
' ** Come as soon, and stay as long, as you like. 
All else when we meet. " ' 
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* Now/ she cried, as soon as she had signed 
this after her usual fashion,- ' ring for Gibbons, 
and put away the writing-things. I will go 
out. The prospect of seeing this contra- 
dictory boy cheers me.' 

When the housekeeper appeared, Mrs. 
Grififith gave minute directions as to the 
rooms to be prepared for Mr. Brian, 

Mrs. Gibbons promised, with an air of 
alacrity, strict attention to the orders received, 
and was leaving the room, when the Rector 
was announced. 

* Oh ! my reverend friend,' said Mrs. 
Griffith, * you must give me your arm for a 
little turn in the garden, while I talk to you 
about this county meeting — give me the 
notice, Mrs. Wood — and then you must eat 
your luncheon with me.' 

As soon as she was alone, Mildred hastened 
to her room, and eagerly read the letter she 
had secured. 

* Madam (it ran), 

* My former letter does not seem to 
have reached you. The entanglement of 
your son in the net of a low woman is more 
complicated than before. If you do not take 
some step soon, you will be presented with a 
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Mrs, Frank Griffith, to whom your lowest 
servant would be preferable. Ask your son 
who are his friends in Acacia Terrace, 
Hampstead, and if he thinks the owner of 
the house will escape justice ? 

* Yours, 

* A Well- Wisher.' 

Mildred was startled, but did not hesitate ; 
she enclosed letter and envelope to Frank, 
with a line from herself. 

* This grows dangerous ; pray try to stop 
these letters. I feel very uneasy for myself, 
and if you will allow me to say so, for you 
also.' This she did not sign, directing it to 
Frank, whose address was of course well 
known to her. 

Mrs. Griffith was unusually silent during 
her drive and for the rest of the day. Nor 
was Mildred disposed for conversation. This 
second anonymous letter disturbed hen Had 
she done well in suppressing the first ? 
Having done so, it was impossible to display 
the second. Was Frank Griffith on the point 
of committing some disastrous piece of folly ? 
She wished she dared speak to Mr. Leigh, or 
that Frank would. She liked Frank, she 
felt strongly in sympathy with him ; but Leigh 
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impressed her with an idea of capability and 
resource. He could, she was quite sure, give 
his cousin sound advice and effective help. She 
was glad he was coming — why, she could not 
tell ; but she liked to hear him talk with Mrs. 
Griffith, and often longed to ask him ques- 
tions on her own account. Though she had 
never met him before, he had, in some 
mysterious manner, never seemed a stranger 
to her. Yes ; she had no objection to a visit 
from either Frank or Brian Leigh ; but she 
shrank from the idea of again encountering 
Colonel Griffith. 



The powers of the air gave Leigh a brighter 
welcome than they had vouchsafed to the 
lady of the manor. 

It was a glorious golden evening when he 
reached Pennogwen, and never had it seemed 
more lovely and restful than after his pro- 
longed absence, for it was nearly three years 
since his last visit. 

Mrs. Griffith received him, after he had 
dressed for dinner, in her favourite sitting- 
room, and greeted him with unusual warmth. 

The gong sounded almost immediately, and 
with a quick inquiring glance at the door, 
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Leigh offered his arm, and led his hostess to 
the dining-room with the tenderest care. 

The blind lady was quite sprightly during 
the repast, which they got through without 
raising any vexed question. Mrs. Griffith 
enjoyed the exercise of hospitality, and 
though widely differing from her kinsman in 
many important opinions, he had a strong 
hold upon her affections. These, in spite of 
the selfishness which disfigured her character, 
were deep and tenacious, but quite devoid of 
the compassionate quality which is attracted 
by weakness and suffering. To be loved by 
Mrs. Griffith it was very essential to be inde- 
pendent of her. 

'And so you are going to write a book 
while you are here, Brian ?' she said, when 
the servants had left the room. 

' To finish it, Mrs. Griffith. It is partly 
done.' 

* About your travels i^' 

* Yes ; chiefly about Russia.' 

* Ah ! and do you expect to make any 
money by it ?' 

* Well, as much as I have any right to ex- 
pect. Cartwright and Paul have given me a 
decent sum for the first edition.* 

' I don't understand these things ; but I 
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suppose there is the same amount of cheating 
in literature as in every other trade/ 

' A good many writers think there is more ; 
but we must remember that publishers are 
trading with tangible capital, and every new 
book may be a loss/ 

* Ha ! I suspect you have been well paid, 
or you would not be so indulgent. Take 
some more wine/ 

* No, thank you ! I have got out of the 
habit of taking wine after I have finished 
eating. May I escort you back to the drawing- 
room ?' 

* Yes, if you will ; and perhaps you will read 
a little to me by-and-by ?' 

' Certainly ! But — have you lost your 
secretary ?' 

* No ; we have been going on most comfort- 
ably ; but she will not dine with me unless I 
am alone ; and to-night she said she would 
not appear unless I sent for her, thinking, no 
doubt, that I had family matters to talk over 
with you. She is a young woman of a great 
deal of tact, and knows how to keep her own 
counsel. I am always afraid some catastrophe 
will happen to take her away from me. Do 
you know, I have not discovered the smallest 
clue to her history yet !' 
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' Indeed !' 

* How old does she seem, Brian ? Her 
voice is quite young, but her conduct is 
mature.' 

' It is not easy to judge — two or three and 
twenty, perhaps.' 

* Not more ?' 

Then settling herself in her easy-chair, 
she began a confidential conversation by ask- 
ing: 'What is Frank about? He doesnt 
write often. I have a kind of instinctive 
feeling that he is in some scrape.' 

' I don't think so ; at any rate, if he is, it's 
for the first time !' 

A long discussion ensued. Mrs. Griffith's 
mood was unusually soft and confiding, and 
she poured out her doubts and difficulties re- 
specting both her sons, till it was too late to 
think of reading ; and somewhat excited and 
fatigued by the topic on which she had been 
speaking, she sent for her maid, and bid Leigh 
good-night. 

When he was alone, Leigh walked to the 
window and opened it wide, looking out on 
the trees and flowers beneath, bathed in silvery 
moonlight and exhaling their perfume in the 
dewy soft night air. 

* It is delicious T he thought ; * all save the 
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spirit of man is divine. I suppose that in- 
cludes the spirit of woman, which certainly 
is often the reverse of divine ! How un- 
changed everything is here, and what ages it 
seems since I last saw the place T 

Then his thoughts strayed to the vicissi- 
tudes of his own life, and on the whole 
reviewed his career with satisfaction. He 
was not personally a very ambitious man, but 
he was deeply interested in the progress of 
certain opinions, and had a quiet but firm 
faith in his own power to aid in their develop- 
ment. Many of these views were conveyed, 
without positive assertion, in the work on 
which he was now engaged, and he thought 
that in the delightful repose of Pennogwen — 
for even when the expected guests were 
assembled they would not affect him much — 
he would complete it well and thoroughly ; 
but he paused, even in the process of think- 
ing, as he looked out in the clear warm night, 
and then, with a half-smile at the confession, 
owned that the wish to write in undisturbed 
tranquillity was not his only attraction to 
Pennogwen. No ! Mrs. Griffith's mysterious 
secretary had been constantly in his thoughts 
since he had first seen her. He was surprised 
at the degree of disappointment which seized 
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him when he did not see her at dinner. It 
was, of course, the natural curiosity of a 
lawyer to hunt up the intricacies of an un- 
usual case, for he felt certain the young widow 
had no common story. What was her motive 
for taking service with Mrs. Griffith ? nothing 
evil, he felt inclined to believe, in spite of the 
revolting trash Godfrey had talked about her 
having an understanding with Frank. It was 
weak, of course, to trust appearances ; but the 
extreme simplicity of her manner, the sadness 
of her composure, the frank fearlessness with 
which she met the eyes of those to whom 
she spoke, if this was not the bearing of an 
innocent blameless woman, what was to be 
believed ? and then 

A sudden sense that he was not alone 
made him turn, and standing by the table at 
a little distance, reaching across it to take up 
a book, he saw Mildred — as usual dressed in 
black, only of a thin material, through which 
her white arm showed as the light from the 
lamp fell on it. 

* I feared I should not have the pleasure 
of seeing you this evening, Mrs. Wood,' said 
Leigh, coming out of the shadow in which 
he was standing. 

Mildred did not seem surprised or startled ; 
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she looked up with a smile, and bid him 
good-evening, returning to her search among 
the books : 

' No, Mrs. Griffith did not want me, so I 
did not come down.' 

* And how do you like Pennogwen ?' 

* Very much ; I have been quite happy 
here, and Mrs. Griffith is so well. I almost 
wish our tiie-d'tite was to continue.' 

* I feel I ought to apologize for in- 
terrupting it.' 

* You/ she said, looking at him with grave, 
sweet, steady eyes, * I am glad to see you, 
and you will enliven Mrs. Griffith.' 

*At any rate, I will try not to be in the 
way.' 

Mildred made no reply ; she had found the 
book for which she had been seeking, and 
Leigh felt afraid she would go without 
another word. 

* The look-out here is charming,' he said ; 
' it is a picture.' 

Mildred walked slowly to the window, 
holding the book against her bosom ; pausing, 
she gazed out : 

' Yes, it is lovely,' she said ; ' as if the reign 
of peace had come.' 

' Ah ! that is a long way off, I fear.' 
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Mildred stood gazing at the beauty of the 
moonlit view in silence. 

' I suppose you have not seen much 
beyond the grounds/ said Leigh hurriedly, 
anxious to draw her into conversation, yet 
curiously at a loss what to say. * I could 
show you some delightful walks ; I know the 
place and its surroundings thoroughly.' 

' Thank you,' she returned, without ac- 
cepting his offer. * I must say good-night. 
Mrs, Griffith, fearing she should not get to 
sleep, asked me to find a book and read to 
her ; she will be ready by this time.' 

'It is early yet,' Leigh was begin- 
ning, when Mildred, who had moved away, 
turned suddenly, and asked with evident in- 
terest : 

* Is Mr. Griffith in town ?' 

* He is, or at least he was the day before 
yesterday,' replied Leigh ; ' he will be down 
here in about ten days. I shall be writing 
to him to-morrow ; can I give him any mes- 
sage for you ?' 

' For me ? no, I have nothing to say to 
him. Good-night, Mr. Leigh.' Her eyes 
rested clear and full on his as she spoke, 
and before he could reach it, she had passed 
the door and was out of sight. 
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Leigh Stood where she had left him, 
gazing after her. ' I cannot make her out,' 
he murmured to himself. ' There Is a won- 
derful charm in her apparent unconsciousness ; 
is it real ?' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

fUT Brian Leigh was no weak 
dreamer. Rather a keen, shrewd 
man of the world, not given to 
believe too much, yet possessing 
an inner core of faith and tenderness, of 
which he was scarcely aware himself 

His father was a distant cousin of Mrs. 
Griffith, to whom, report said, she had been 
passionately attached, without exciting any 
reciprocity ; and when he died, leaving his 
boy an orphan, and but poorly provided for, 
his wealthy kinswoman took upon herself the 
charge of his education, bringing him up 
with her own sons, till Godfrey and Frank 
went to Eton, when he was sent to Rugby, 
as the more hard-working seminary. 

His protectress had arranged his career for 
him. She was disposed to play providence 
for all those over whom she had, or imagined 
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she had, any right of control ; and great was 
her indignation when Brian refused to take 
holy orders, and settle himself for life in the 
comfortable Rectory, in the excellent position 
so thoughtfully provided for him. It was 
in vain he declared that the sleepy repose 
of such a life would be annihilation to him — 
that there were dozens of admirable worthy 
men who would do parish work more effi- 
ciently than himself — that he could not 
swallow the Thirty-nine Articles, etc., etc. 

To which objections Mrs. Griffith replied, 
that it need not be so dull at the Rectory ; 
there was first-rate shooting, and a good 
pack of hounds within easy reach; and for 
her part, she had no objection to her rector 
riding across country — he needn^t wear a red 
coat ! As to parish-work, he was especially 
suited to it, as he would neither be harsh to 
the poor nor be bamboozled by them ; and, 
moreover, would not run into extremes, but 
preach the gospel of common-sense. While 
as to the Thirty-nine Articles, she did not 
think anyone believed them, and they had 
very little to do with the matter ; they were 
part of a system which it was necessary for 
all well-born and well-bred people to uphold 
for the sake of the lower classes, who, like 
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mischievous children, required to be frightened 
by bogies into decent conduct. * Your edu- 
cation/ she concluded, * must have been very 
superficial if it has not shown you that, from 
the first dawnings of civilization to the present 
day, there has always been one religion for 
the learned and another for the unlearned/ 

But, despite these admirable arguments, 
Brian Leigh persisted in his determination 
to be called to the Bar, and as he had suffi- 
cient funds of his own for the necessities of 
existence, Mrs. Griffith could not prevent 
him. 

To the Bar then he went, to Frank 
Griffith's great delight, for he and his cousin 
were close chums ; and though Brian worked 
hard (at intervals), and did his best to inocu- 
late Frank with his own energy, they led a 
gay and brilliant life for a few years, both 
being favourites in society — especially with 
women, though they took different lines, 
Frank affecting fresh, shy debutantes, Leigh 
preferring the safer charms of young, 
sprightly, married women — and even some 
not so young. 

During this initiatory period, Leigh 
gravitated towards literature and the press. 
He was considered a smart and ready 
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writer ; and as he had, on leaving college, 
passed some time on the Continent, his 
knowledge of French and German procured 
him an offer to go to Paris as ' own corre- 
spondent ' during that exhibition, which was 
the crowning manifestation of Imperial splen- 
dour, after which the tide turned. 

From this time he was constantly employed 
on the Electric Despatch^ and had not long 
returned from a dilfificult and somewhat 
dangerous journey through the Caucasus, 
Southern Russia, and the Principalities, 
undertaken to supply that widely-read paper 
with letters, and to collect materials for a 
book of travel and observation on the coun- 
tries he had visited. 

The influence of such a life was to widen 
his views on all subjects, and increase the 
difference between his opinions and those of 
his. friend and patroness. Yet they were on 
better terms than formerly. Mrs. Griffith 
always respected success. Leigh had made 
his own place distinctly, and was quite able 
to stand alone. 

The morning after his arrival, Brian Leigh 
breakfasted by himself, in a small dining- 
room used by Mrs. Griffith when she had no 
guests. The windows opened upon a flower- 
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garden, across which a gravel walk led 
towards the beach. 

The view, the salt freshness of the sea- 
breeze coming through the open windows, 
the song of the birds, the sleepy, soothing 
sound of sharpening a scythe in a meadow 
which bordered the, pleasure-ground — how 
delightful and reviving it all seemed to 
Leigh, after the rush and excitement of a 
short crowded season in town, where he had 
been warmly welcomed, not to say fited^ as 
his letters from the Caucasus had caused 
some sensation. 

*This is a perfect kind of existence,' he 
mused lazily, as he helped himself to a second 
supply of strawberries; 'that is, for about 
two or three months ; longer would be 
rustication. There is much in a country 
gentleman's life I should like; but on the 
whole, it would never suit me. I like to 
plunge into the full tide of active, struggling 
existence, to feel the pulses of the world 
throbbing against me. It is the tendency of 
modern life to sweep past the lovers of tran- 
quillity ; those who refuse to join the crushing 
crowd doomed to inflict or bear, are nowhere. 
I suppose this will go on increasing till ex- 
hausted by its own excess ; then hermits will 
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come into fashion again. Still, an interval of 
repose is very delicious, especially if it has an 
interest — a mystery of its own, and I am 
resolved to solve it. I must be cautious, 
though ; I would not startle or offend so 
delicate and timid a quarry for worlds ; but is 
it timidity or deliberate reserve ? I suspect 
there is an enormous amount of pluck in that 
slender, graceful woman. There is a wonder- 
ful charm in her perfect composure — is there 
any fire under it .'^ Ha ! talk or think of 
an angel, and you hear the rustle of his 
wings r 

As he communed with himself, he per- 
ceived a figure, which he recognised to be 
Mildred, walking out from among the trees— 
a belt of which sheltered the grounds at that 
side from the sea. She wore a large shady 
hat, and a thin white shawl was wrapped 
round her chest and thrown back over one 
shoulder, for the early mornings were still 
fresh ; beside her stalked, with a solemn pro- 
tecting air, the old hound Gelert. 

Leigh watched her approach with keen 
and admiring observation, thinking that the 
elastic evenness of her step bespoke strength 
and decision ; and seeing that where another 
walk branched off, she took the one leading 
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to the chief entrance, he rose and went into 
the hall to meet her. 

* Good-morning, Mrs. Wood ! your early 
rising shames me. You have been reaping 
the reward . of virtue, in tasting the first 
freshness of this lovely day.* 

Mildred bent her head, but made no move- 
ment to shake hands with him. 

* I always try to have an early walk,* she 
said. * The rest of the day is Mrs. Griffith's, 
and I scarcely get exercise enough.' 

* When Mrs. Egerton and Gwendoline 
Ferrers come, you will be freer.* 

* Oh, I do not want any more freedom ; I 
am quite content — at present.* A slight 
pause before the last words. 

* That is wisely put in, Mrs. Wood. There 
is no monotony so soothing that does not 
weary at last. Have you visited the beach 
and the boat-house ?* 

' I have.* 

*When Miss Ferrers and Frank come 
down we must have some boating. Are you 
a tolerable sailor ?* 

* I do not know. I have never * 

She was interrupted by the approach of 
the butler, who brought the post-bag. Laying 
it on the hall-table, he proceeded to unlock 
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it and distribute the letters — five for Brian 
Leigh, Esq. * More than I expected so soon/ 
said that gentleman, laughing ; but the next 
instant his countenance changed, as the 
butler placed three letters for Mrs. Griffith 
on a silver waiter, and laid two for Mrs. 
Wood on the table beside her. One was 
addressed in very uncertain spidery cali- 
graphy ; the other was unmistakably from 
Frank Griffith, Mrs. Wood seemed quite 
unmoved ; she picked up both missives, 
calmly observing, * I do not think Mrs. Griffith 
is quite ready yet, but as soon as she is she 
would like to see you,' as she walked away 
to the stair which led to her room. 

Leigh also took his letters, with a curious 
feeling of angry disappointment. 

There was then some understanding, some 
link between Frank and his mother's accom- 
plished secretary. Was this the reason that 
a woman of her stamp was content with an 
inferior position, a monotonous life ? 

If she were really the niece of a small 
shopkeeper he could understand that any 
position in Mrs. Griffith's family might 
be a social advance ; but the t/ was em- 
phatic. 

When, half an hour later, Leigh obeyed a 
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summons from Mrs. Grilfifith, he found Mil- 
dred about to leave the room. 

* I have just told Mrs. Wood that for this 
morning I would ask you to take her place,' 
said the blind lady. ' There are one or two 
special letters I want you to write for me, 
after which I will trespass no more on your 
time ; and you will have time this morning, 
Mrs. Wood, to study the "Moonlight Sonata" 
which you promised me some time ago.' 

* I will do my best,' said Mildred, smiling, 
as she closed the door. 

' Now, Brian,' continued Mrs. Griffith 
when they were alone, * there is a letter from 
Godfrey — I want you to read it. His are 
almost the only letters I don't quite like my 
new secretary to see. It is a long time 
since he has written, and a long time since 
he has wanted any money ; so it is very 
likely this ' (tapping a letter she held) * is a 
request for cash. You see, I told him to put 
his initials in the corner of his envelope, and 
I am always most particular in making Mrs. 
Wood read the address of every letter before 
she opens it. Your being here is very 
opportune, Brian. Ah ! if you were settled 
at the Rectory, what a help and comfort you 
would be to me !' 

35—2 
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' I trust I shall always manage to be of 
some use, and I am sure Watkin is a capital 
fellow/ 

* He is, but wants a backbone. New 
read.' 

The letter, however, was short and free 
from all offensive applications, and was 
written to inform Mrs. Griffith that the writer 
had got sick of the party with whom he was 
yachting, and intended leaving them at 
Copenhagen. He therefore hoped to join his 
mother at Pennogwen in ten days or a fort- 
night. 

* That is well,* said Mrs. Griffith, with a 
sigh. * I really think Godfrey is growing- 
steady ; he is greatly improved. I wish he 
would interest himself in county matters and 
marry. I am always uneasy about his future. 
I don't suppose for a moment he would marry 
beneath him ; but he is quite capable of 
getting into a lifelong entanglement with 
some woman who has no legal claim upon 
him.' 

' I don't think so, Mrs. Griffith, I don't 
think Godfrey would hesitate to break through 
anything that did not suit him.' 

' Perhaps not ; but as long as it did suit 
him I know no motive that would induce him 
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to break away. Now Frank is weak enough 
to marry any insignificant girl he takes a fancy 
to, and lose his world — not well, but ill/ 

' Meantime, till he has definitely made a 
fool of himself, let us credit him with more 
sense,* returned Leigh, and proceeded to 
attend to the rest of Mrs. Griffith's corres- 
pondence. 

Meantime, in the quiet of her own room, 
Mildred again read over Frank Griffith's 
letter. 

* You have done me the greatest service 
— a real benefit ' (he wrote), ' and I hope yet 
to prove my gratitude. I hope to have an 
opportunity of explaining my position to you 
when I come to Pennogwen ; but I must 
stay a little longer than I intended in town, 
as I am trying hard to get some clue to the 
anonymous ruffian who has addressed these 
letters to my mother. Had anyone less con- 
siderate and judicious than yourself been 
with her, what mischief might have been 
done ! I trust you are enjoying the sea 
breeze at Pennogwen. It's a nice old place 
— is it not ? — Ever yours much obliged and 
most sincerely, 

'F. E. Griffith.' 
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* I hope no harm will come of it to him, or 
to myself/ thought Mildred, as she tore up 
the letter and then applied a match to the 
fragments, watching them shrivel up in the 
grate — ' especially to him. There is little 
or nothing that can affect a disembodied 
creature such as I am. What have I to fear, 
except, indeed, any discovery that may bring 
down Mr. Welby's vengeance upon me ; and 
even that .... would entail exposure, pain, 
but no return to Aim. In little more than 
two months I shall have been a year dead. 
How strange it is that I do not feel more like 
a ghost, instead of still loving life — or rather 
longing to live ! Can I ever throw off 
my disguise ? ever dare to tell Arthur the 
truth ? Perhaps I may in time. I will — I 
must hope.' 

Turning resolutely from these thoughts, 
she opened the piano and played long and 
carefully. 

After luncheon, Mrs. Griffith requested 
Leigh to drive with her round the home 
farm. 

* I know you are not indifferent to rustic 
occupations,' she said, 'though you have 
chosen the noise and confusion of town life, 
so I should like your report of what is going 
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on. I am taking toll of your stay with me 
all at once, you see, Brian. I will leave you 
your days uninterrupted after this/ 

* I assure you, Mrs. Griffith, I am quite 
ready to be your charioteer whenever you 
need me.' 

* Thank you ! I wish, Mrs. Wood, that 
you would take courage and learn to drive ; it 
would be so much more agreeable to have 
you beside me instead of the groom. When 
we are in the phaeton, I can only speak to 
you by turning my head, which fatigues me.' 

* Your ponies seem quiet, and if it pleases 
you I will try to learn.' 

' Yes ; pray do. The coachman shall give 
you a lesson every morning for a few days.' 

* I shall be very happy to instruct Mrs. 
Wood, if she will permit me,' said Leigh, as 
they rose from table. 

* Very well,' returned Mrs. Griffith, answer- 
ing for Mildred, * you shall see what she can 
do ; and then hand her over to Dobson, who 
is a very good whip. I fancy you have no 
foolish timidities ?' 

' I am not sure,' said Mildred, smiling ; 
* at all events, I shall always have the groom 
behind me.' 

* Exactly ! Now I shall go and rest for an 
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hour or two — it is still very warm — and send 
for you, Brian, when I am ready to go out 
Come, Mrs. Wood, you shall read me to 
sleep.' 

The rest of the day passed more rapidly 
than usual to Mildred. She enjoyed a stroll 
on the beach with Gelert, until the sun came 
round to the west, when she was glad to 
return to the shelter of the shrubberies ; she 
wrote a long letter to Mrs. Leavett, and 
made some copious additions to her journal, 
of which she made a kind of companion. 
She felt brighter, in some illogical way less 
fearful of the future, and gladly accepted the 
temporary gleam of light ; even while she 
smiled at her own unreasoning variableness, 
there was nothing especially to cheer her, nor 
any additional cause for gloom. In the 
evening Leigh relieved Mildred in her task 
of reading aloud. After awhile Mrs. Griffith 
said : 

* Go to the piano, Mrs. Wood, and give us 
something of Beethoven's. I like an under- 
current of music while I talk.* 

* Not very complimentary to your music,' 
said Leigh in a low tone, as he crossed the 
room to open the piano and place the piano* 
stool. 
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* It is exactly what will enable me to play/' 
said Mildred. 

Leigh stood beside her for a few minutes, 
watching her profile with profound interest, 
of which she was quite unaware, until Mrs. 
Griffith summoned him : 

' Brian ! are you there, Brian ? Tell me 
something about the people Godfrey is with.' 

A few days passed by tranquilly. Mildred 
saw nothing of Brian Leigh except in the 
evening, when he came in from dinner with 
Mrs. Griffith, and read aloud for a short 
time, generally gliding into conversation. 
Mildred felt, rather than remarked, how he 
sought with extraordinary tact and perse- 
verance to draw her into taking part in it ; 
and an impression that he was an appreciative 
friend grew deeper as time went on. He 
was so quietly and respectfully observant, 
that even her original friend, Frank Griffith, 
seemed comparatively strange and distant 
compared to this newer acquaintance. The 
effect on her mind was comforting ; yet how 
could she ever have a friend, male or female ? 
Friendship demands confidence, and in whom 
could she confide ? 

This routine was sometimes varied by the 
presence of the Rector and his wife — an 
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ordinary, well-bred, languidly good-natured 
woman, who always brought her crochet (it 
was in the days of crochet), and was not un- 
frequently snubbed by Mrs. Grififith. 

On one of these occasions the gentlemen 
had remained for a short time in the dining- 
room ; and when they returned to the drawing- 
room the Rector devoted himself to Mrs. 
Griffith, and Leigh to Mildred and Mrs. 
Watkin. Presently the hostess asked for 
some music, in a tone that showed its in- 
fluence was sorely needed. Leigh came to 
the piano, and said in a low tone : 

* That driving-lesson has never come off 
yet, Mrs. Wood ; we must not let time slip 
by. When Mrs. Griffith's guests arrive it 
will not be so easy to manage it.' 

* Mrs. Griffith has forgotten, I think.' 

' Seriously, it would be a great comfort to 
her if you could drive the pony-phaeton ; and I 
know you are ready to do all you can for her.' 

* I am indeed.' 

'Yes,' continued Leigh softly, *her lot- is 
very sad ; blindness coming late in life is 
doubly hard to bear.' 

* I am so sorry for her. It must be a 
terrible addition to her trials to be too proud 
to endure sympathy.' 
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' It must/ 

' Brian/ called Mrs. Griffith, * do you know 
that Sir George Stapleton is dying, the Rector 
tells me ? Now is Godfrey's chance to stand 
for Middleborough. I am exceedingly glad 
he is coming home.' 

Some animated talk ensued, through which 
Mildred played undisturbed, until she thought 
herself entitled to stop, and taking up her 
work, drew a chair near the lamp, as Mrs. 
Griffith was saying : 

* If it is fine to-morrow, I shall drive over 
to Castle Glynn ; I have not called there 
since I came down.' 

' I have not called for an age either/ ob- 
served Mrs. Watkin ; * it is rather far for 
one horse to go and come.' 

* If you like to accompany me to-morrow, 
I shall be very happy,' said her hostess 
graciously. 

The rectoress promptly accepted ; it was 
therefore agreed that luncheon should be 
half an hour earlier than usual, and that Mrs. 
Griffith should call for Mrs. Watkin at two 
o'clock.' 

* I shall take the open carriage,' said the 
lady of the house, *and if you are disposed 
to give Mrs. Wood a lesson in driving it will 
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be an excellent opportunity, Brian, as you 
can have the ponies/ 

Mrs. Griffith, great as was the favour she 
showed to Mildred, never dreamed of asking- 
her if she would consent to any arrangement. 

' I am quite disposed, if it suits Mrs. 
Wood,' returned Leigh, looking towards 
Mildred, who, without raising her head, 
simply replied : 

' Very well, Mrs. Griffith.' 

* How curiously my good cousin has fol- 
lowed my line of thought! I assure you I 
did not prompt her in the least,' said Leigh 
to Mildred, under cover of a lively discussion 
respecting the condition of the Castle Glynn 
property. 

* Yes ; there must be a great deal of 

electric communication in thought.' 

« 4» « # # 

The next morning was showery ; short, 
heavy, thunderous showers fell from time to 
time, with fierce sunshine gleaming out 
between them from under thick, threatening 
clouds, producing wonderful effects of light 
and shade ; about noon, some long, rolling, 
distant peals of thunder seemed to clear the 
air, and a soft breeze blew up from the 
mountains. 
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In spite of the weather, Mrs. Griffith 
persisted in keeping her appointment with 
the Rector's wife ; and as they rose from 
table after luncheon, Leigh reminded Mil- 
dred of the lesson in driving he had under- 
taken to give her. 

* When will it suit you to start ?' he asked. 

* Not too soon, and then we shall see 
what the weather will be.' 

* About three, then ?' 

* Very well.' 

'And mind you pay great attention/ 
added Mrs. Griffith, as she left the room, 
leaning on her secretary's arm ; * three or 
four lessons ought to enable you to do well 
enough, considering you will always have 
the groom behind you.' 

Mildred was half-amused, half-ashamed to 
find how keenly she enjoyed the prospect of 
driving herself once more, and also of an 
hour or two of free, unguarded conversation 
with Brian Leigh. She always found so 
much to say to him — such a wonderful sense 
of being at home and safe with him— that a 
nice long talk, free from the restraint of Mrs. 
Griffith's presence, would be a great refresh- 
ment. 

Three o'clock found her dressed with her 
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usual careful simplicity, and waiting in Mrs. 
Griffith's sitting-room, when the footman 
announced that the carriage was at the 
door. 

Leigh was ready to hand her in, and 
noticed, as he glanced under her large straw 
hat, that she had a tinge more of colour than 
ordinary, which became her wonderfully. 

He took great care to arrange the light 
wrap, which was to defend them against dust, 
round his companion, and then, gathering up 
the reins, handed them to her. 

* You must keep them between your 
fingers, Mrs. Wood, in this way. Oh ! all 
right. Let them go, Morgan!' as Mildred 
mechanically disposed of them in approved 
fashion, and the willing little steeds started 
off at a light touch of the whip. 

' It is going to be a lovely afternoon,' said 
Leigh, who seemed very animated, and ready 
to enjoy their expedition. ' Suppose we 
make for Llangwyddyr Abbey.' 

* How far is it ?' asked Mildred, tightening 
her reins and bringing the ponies to a steady 
pace. 

' About eight miles.' 

* It will not be too far for them ?' 

* No, by no means.' 
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* And what is to be seen at this place ?' 
*The ruins of an abbey, built by some 

remote ap Griffith, who was either an exalted 
saint or a profound sinner — active piety or 
eager expiation being the chief incentives to 
church - building in those days of strong 
religious faith.' 

* I think I have heard Mrs. Griffith speak 
of it.' 

'We shall have a delightful drive! we'l 
return by Pennogwen village, and the woods, 
and get shade both going and coming. But, 
Mrs. Wood, excuse me, this is not the first 
time you have handled the ribbons ?' 

* No ; I have driven ponies before, a long 
time ago, in another state of existence,' she 
laughed. ' That pony on the off-side — 
Brownie, I think — is rather lazy ; he does not 
keep up to the collar;' and she lashed him 
smartly. 

* Right ! he leaves more than his fair share 
of work to the other. But, Mrs. Wood, I 
am rather sorry to see you are such a pro- 
ficient in the art of driving. I shall not have 
a chance of giving you another lesson.' 

Mildred did not reply immediately ; and 
then, with a slight sigh, said : 

* I do not want to attract attention by 
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seeming to know how to drive — an unusual 
accomplishment for a person in my position. 
You see, I put a certain amount of confidence 
in you/ 

'Whatever the amount, believe that it is 
safe with me/ returned Leigh gravely ; then, 
after a moment's pause, he resumed : * So I 
shall not lose my lessons ? But I shall be 
judicious, I assure you, and will not strain 
my privileges. In three or four lessons I 
shall pronounce you perfect, and what credit 
you will do to my instructions I' 

Mildred smiled, rather a sad smile, and 
they drove on for a while in silence ; while 
Leigh, who had been thinking earnestly of 
the puzzle presented by his companion, of 
the strong attraction she had for him, ex- 
claimed rather abruptly : 

* Frank Griffith is not coming as soon as 
his mother expected/ 

'No,' returned Mildred, who was occupied 
with her ponies. 

It might have been a *no' of parallel 
knowledge ; it might have been ' no ' with a 
note of interrogation. 

* I rather fancy he will be the last of the 
party to arrive/ 

' I am sorry,* said Mildred frankly. * I 
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have always liked Mr. Griffith ; he is kindly 
and well-bred/ 

' If there is anything between them,* 
thought Leigh, ' she is a mistress of fence. ' 
He only said : ' Yes, Frank is really a good 
fellow ; but a little too easy for his own 
interests/ 

* I imagine if his interests were also those 
of some one dear to him, he might be keen 
and active.' 

' You mean a wife i^' asked Leigh quickly. 

' Yes.' 

' Poor fellow ! I fear he has small chance 
of matrimony, unless he follows his mother s 
lead.' 

* Why need he marry ?' asked Mildred. 
* He is quite happy, and marriage is such a 
tremendous experiment.' 

' Ah, Mrs. Wood ! you tempt me to put a 
question you might think an impertinence ; 
yet ' 

' Then do not ask it,' said Mildred, looking 
full at him with a slight smile. 

' It is prompted by no presumptuous or 
idle curiosity,' urged Leigh ; ' rather ' 

' Do not ask it,' she repeated, shaking her 
head. * For I will not answer.' 

* I am rebuked,' said Leigh. 
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' I do not want to rebuke you/ cried Mil- 
dred, laughing. * Tell me something of this 
abbey.' 

* Very well ; and — take the turn there past 
the milestone on your left, you'll need the 
drag — there is a stiff hill beyond.' Then 
Leigh plunged into an account of the abbey 
and its founder, which led to a conversation 
on various topics remote from personal 
matters. 

Llangwyddyr Abbey was beautifully situated 
in a wooded valley, near a trout stream, and 
graceful trees, tufty grass, abundant wild 
flowers, had sprung up within the ruins. 

Near what had been the principal entrance 
was a labourer's cottage, the mistress of 
which found a grateful addition to her scanty 
means in supplying hot water to parties from 
the neighbouring county town, and giving 
shelter to their horses in a rough shed, built 
of loose stones from the ruins. Here a boy 
^as found to hold and water the ponies, and 
Leigh conducted his pupil over the remains 
of the abbey, assisted her to gather wild 
convolvulus and iris, and tried to decipher 
and translate the inscriptions on some 
grey stones almost buried among grass and 
brambles. 
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It was a very delightful half-hour, Leigh 
thought. Surely no more charming com- 
panion than his kinswoman's secretary could 
be found ! so unconsciously graceful that it 
was a pleasure to watch her movements — so 
intelligent and cultivated, as her questions 
showed ; so strangely, fearlessly composed, 
as if conscious of some power within herself, 
of some fortress into which she could retreat 
at will. 

Leigh had had a large experience of 
women, but had never met one quite like 
this niece of a small obscure shopkeeper. 

* We had better return,' said Mildred, 
breaking in upon his reflections. * I should 
not like to be absent when Mrs. Griffith 
returns. This has been a very pleasant ex- 
pedition, Mr. Leigh ; I have much to thank 
you for.' 

* It is a day to be marked with a white stone 
by me,' cried Leigh, who felt vexed with 
himself the next moment for being too out- 
spoken ; but Mildred was busy gathering 
some ferns, and did not seem to hear him. 

The drive back was more silent than their 
going forth. Once the ponies, knowing they 
were returning to their stables, pulled rather 
hard, and were disposed to be frisky : when 
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Mildred was glad of help, and feeling a little 
weary, changed seats with her companion, 
who took the reins. 

* We might have another lesson on Thurs- 
day, and again on Saturday, after which I 
see the end of tranquillity. I rather think 
Colonel Griffith will be here on Monday or 
Tuesday/ 

* So soon !' exclaimed Mildred. 

* That " so soon " sounds like " I am 
sorry," ' said Leigh, with a smile. 

' I suppose it is not polite to admit it to 
his cousin, but I am,' she returned. 

' Oh, you don't in the least offend me f but 
why don't you like Godfrey ?' 

* I can hardly tell ; but he is antagonistic 
to me. He has an overbearing disdainful 
nature, and his presence, his words, are an 
offence ; then ' 

* Then what ? if I may ask.' 

' He is curious ; he tries to question me 
clumsily in a masked fashion.' 

' That is unpardonable. I can never thank 
you enough for saving me from a similar error. 

*You are quite different. You are not 
unkind. I think — but I fear you are curious.' 

* I am — or rather let me say, I am inte- 
rested.' 
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' It IS not good for a woman to have a 
mystery about her/ 

* No ; it is trying to herself/ 

* Yes ; it is very trying/ 

* Then there is a mystery ? Forgive me, I 
wish I had not said those words/ 

* No one has a right to question me. I 
only ask to do my work as well as I can, 
and ' 

* " To fold your tent like an Arab, 
And as silently steal away,'' 

as you told me, nearly the first day we ever 
spoke together,' interrupted Leigh. *Well, 
Mrs. Wood, I confess that I long to know 
your history, with no common longing ; but 
I will never seek an iota of information, nor 
put a question that would lead you to betray 
what you would rather not tell. If you are 
ever graciously pleased to confide anything in 
me I shall receive it with gratitude. I will 
wait your pleasure ; meantime, if in any way 
I can help you (pray do not think me pre- 
sumptuous), command me/ 

* Help me ? Ah ! no — you cannot ; but I 
thank you.' 

* Then, Mrs. Wood, we are friends ?' 



CHAPTER IX. 

JOLONEL GRIFFITH, however, 
surprised his mother and her 
household somewhat sooner than 
was expected. 
On Saturday evening Mildred had been 
playing dreamily while Mrs. Griffith and her 
favourite cousin were discussing the condition 
of affairs in France, each taking a widely 
different view of the subject, when the door 
was flung open, and ' Colonel Egerton 
Griffith ' was pompously announced. 

' Godfrey !' cried his mother ; ' I had no 
idea you would be here till Tuesday or 
Wednesday.' 

' Hope you are all right,' returned Colonel 
Griffith. ' I met Charlie Menzies in Paris. 
He was coming by Havre and Southampton 
to join his regiment at Portsmouth ; and as I 
used to know the Fifty-eighth in India, I came 
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with him and paid them a visit. Then I was 
fool enough to travel across the country here 
by all sorts of loop lines and by-ways. I 
have been at it since eight o'clock this 
morning. — Ah, Brian 1 I am very glad to 
find you here.' 

He shook hands with his mother and 
Leigh, and bestowed a stare and a bow on 
Mildred. 

' Very foolish indeed to attempt those 
cross-lines,' said his mother. ' However, I 
am glad to see you. Do you want anything 
to eat ?' 

* Yes ; extremely !' 

'Ring the bell, Mrs. Wood!' cried Mrs. 
Griffith. 

' Pray don't trouble yourself,' said the 
Colonel. ' I told Black to get me some dinner 
or supper. It's ten o'clock, I fancy. Ah ! 
Mrs. Wood, I did not know I should find 
you at Pennogwen. Is Frank here ?' he 
added in the same breath, as if Mildred s 
presence implied his brother's. 

She suddenly recognised the construction 
he attempted to put upon her acquaintance 
with Frank, but was sufficiently mistress of 
herself to preserve an unchanged front ; while 
Leigh, perceiving the drift of the query, 
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answered as if it had been addressed to 
him. 

* No one knows anything about Frank. He 
was to have been here last week, but gives 
no sign.' 

' Ha ! that's curious. Then there's no 
one here but ourselves ?' 

' Not just now/ said Mrs. Griffith ; ' but I 
expect Mrs. Egerton on Wednesday, and 
Gwendoline Ferrers and her father on Thurs- 
day.' 

* I wish you would ask Allerton over for a 
few days. He is coming down on the loth, 
and I suspect the Hall is in a very ramshackle 
condition.' 

* You can ask him,' returned Mrs. Griffith ; 
'but he is no favourite of mine. He is a 
reckless spendthrift, who neglects his property. 
Such men are traitors to their caste.' 

* He is an uncommon pleasant fellow, how- 
ever,' Colonel Griffith was beginning, when 
the butler entered to say: 'Your dinner is 
ready, sir.' 

' Come and take a glass of wine with me, 
Brian,' said the Colonel, as he walked towards 
the door. ' You can tell me the news while 
I relieve the pangs of hunger.' 

' Good-night, then,' cried his mother. ' It 
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is almost my bedtime. I shall hear your 
news to-morrow !' 

* Oh ! good-night then,' replied Colonel 
Griffith. Turning back, he touched his 
mother s hand, and then left the room, 
followed by Leigh. 

' Godfrey seems well and bright,' said the 
blind lady, with a slight sigh. * I did not 
think he would be here so much before the 
twelfth. I am afraid he will find it dull' 

* Mr. Leigh will be a companion for him ; 
and there must be so much to interest him 
here.' 

* Because it will be his own^ eh .'^' sharply. 
* He shall not be master here in the mean- 
time ! And as to Brian, he never was so 
great a chum of Godfrey's as of Frank's. 
Give me your arm, Mrs. Wood ; I am tired, 
I shall go to bed. Our quiet evenings are 
nearly over ; but I shall keep my mornings 
unbroken.' 

To Mildred the arrival of Colonel Griffith 
was an intense annoyance. His words and 
manner seemed to her a declaration of war ! 
Instead of undressing, she sat down by the 
window to think. How pleasant and peace- 
ful the last fortnight had been ! at times she 
had forgotten the past, and felt for occasional, 
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happy moments, that she almost belonged to 
Mrs. Griffith, so benignant had the blind 
lady been. And then the easy, friendly tone 
of Brian Leigh had completed the home 
feeling. 

That very evening she had had another 
lesson in driving from him ; Mrs. Griffith 
having taken the housekeeper, who wanted 
to do some shopping with her, into Aber- 
methvyn, the market town. And how de- 
lightfully the moments had glided by ! Leigh 
had talked of his work, his travels, his 
experiences, and not the faintest allusion 
occurred to herself or her past history. Now, 
she could never have such a treat again. It 
is true that after dinner she had told Mrs. 
Griffith she thought she might venture to act 
as her charioteer. Still, chances of refreshing 
talk might occur of which she could never 
dare to take advantage under the cynical, 
contemptuous eyes of Colonel Griffith. 

He had evidently seen and misunderstood 
the hand-pressure she had exchanged with 
his brother, and she was debarred from 
offering any explanation ; not that anything 
she could say would affect a man of Colonel 
Griffith's stamp, nor had she the smallest 
value for his opinion. Still, it is most horrible 
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for a woman, with any womanly feeling, to 
see that she is not respected. 

She had a dim dread that Colonel Griffith 
recognised her, and perhaps imagined she 
had escaped from her husband to take refuge 
with a lover ! Her pale cheek crimsoned in 
the loneliness of her moonlit chamber, as this 
degrading idea presented itself. Moreover, 
he might communicate his suspicions to Mrs. 
Griffith and Brian Leigh. 

How different Brian Leigh was! and a 
consolatory wave of thought passed over her 
brain at the recollection of his quiet, unob- 
trusive politeness, never showing by the 
smallest sign that he considered her other 
than his kinswoman's capable and accom- 
plished amanuensis. Yet, by some electric 
and inexplicable communication, Mildred felt 
that he noticed her every movement, and 
listened with profound appreciative attention 
to every word she spoke ; moreover, that 
this watchfulness indicated no intention to 
detect, but was the unconscious expression of 
a sympathy that needed no words. It was 
more what might have shown itself in Frank 
Griffith than in this cool, self-possessed man, 
whose moods, whether genial, hard, or slightly 
contemptuous, seemed deliberately adopted, 
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rather than forced upon him by impulse, or 
yielded to from weakness. 

This odd, new sense of having a friend all 
to herself was infinitely soothing. Few 
women of Mildred's age were so unac- 
quainted with the premonitory symptoms of 
the universal fever as she was. 

Rudely wakened from the first vague 
dreams which inform the imagination of early 
girlhood, by the cruel touch of poverty and 
death, plunged into the realism of a marriage 
which denied her even the moderate amount 
of reciprocity she expected, she fancied that 
for the future anything warmer than friend- 
ship would be almost abhorrent, while she 
sighed to think she should never know the 
delicious hallucinations which have worked 
so much good, and evil, in this life of ours. 

But she must not sit thinking any longer. 
She must be prudent, and avoid Colonel 
Griffith as much as possible. Probably he 
would not stay long ; at any rate, in little 
more than a week he would have the business 
and pleasure of grouse-shooting to occupy 
his attention, and she would be forgotten. 

Under any circumstances there was always 
a safe retreat ready under her old friend 
Koo's humble roof ; for that she could never 
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be grateful enough, but she must always try 
to earn her living, to provide for her daily 
wants. It was so comforting to know that for 
the last six months she had not been obliged 
to draw upon her little store ; if she could 
but preserve it intact till — till when ? that 
she could not answer, but a formless aspira- 
tion rather than a hope of help and emanci- 
pation, she knew not how or when, underlay 
her dim visions of the future, like the con- 
solations offered by religious comforters 
beside the bier whereon our best beloved 
lies lifeless, when they tell us we shall meet 
again in a brighter world. 

The next morning Mildred was at her 
post in Mrs. Griffith's private sitting-room 
some minutes before the blind lady made her 
appearance, and when she did she was 
leaning on her son's arm, and followed by 
Black with a salver full of letters. 

'Is Mrs. Wood here ?' she asked, as 
Colonel Griffith guided her to her chair. 

/She is,* said Mildred, slightly returning 
his bow, and bending to arrange a footstool. 

' Are there many letters this morning ? I 
want to get through them, and take a turn in 
the garden before church-time.' 

* No, not many,' said the Colonel, taking 
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them up and coolly examining them, * I see 
one from Gwendoline, and one for you, 
Mrs. Wood,* handing it to her. 

Mildred saw that it was directed in the 
somewhat uncertain caligraphy of Mrs. 
Leavett, so put it in her pocket, noticing 
that it felt thick, and took her place at the 
writing-table ; Colonel Griffith standing on 
the hearthrug, where he could scan her 
features by the light of a side window. 

* What does Gwendoline say ?* asked Mrs. 
Griffith. 

'"Dearest Cousin Griffith/*' began Mil- 
dred. 

* Nonsense ! I am not her dearest cousin, 
she is considerably fonder of you, Godfrey, 
and Frank ! Go on, Mrs. Wood.* 

* " I am infinitely ashamed of myself for 
not writing sooner, but beside being very 
busy, I could not tell exactly what day we 
could go to Pennogwen. I have been 
wanting so much to go to a fancy ball the 
Guards give on Wednesday, that I thought 
if I did get a card I could never start on 
a journey the next day. However, after all, 
I don't think I can get an invitation ; every- 
one tells me it is impossible. If Godfrey 
were here he might help me ; I have asked 
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every creature I could think of. Still, some- 
thing might turn up at the last ; so, if you 
don't mind, we will leave it open to go to 
you on Thursday or Friday. What has 
become of Frank ? we have not seen him for 
an age. And he is not out of town, for papa 
called twice at his chambers, and his servant 
said he was out — but not out of town ? 
Where is Godfrey? They say Lord and 
Lady Leith, after quarrelling dreadfully, 
made it up, and agreed to take each his and 
her dearest friend on the yachting expedition. 
Lord L. took that pretty, vulgar Mrs. 

Freake ; Lady L.*s choice is not " ' 

Mildred paused an instant. 

* I do not think you would care for the rest 
just now, Mrs. Griffith. There is a postscript : 
"Mrs. Egerton has just come in to lunch, 
and begs me to say she will be with you on 
Thursday by the 10.30 train." ' 

* Really !* began Mrs. Griffith, in wrath. 

' Pardon me, there is yet another post- 
script,' said Mildred quickly. * " I wish, if 
not inconvenient, you would let me bring 
down little Fraulein Delchau with us ; she 
plays my accompaniments so nicely, and has 
nowhere to go in the out-of-season time. 
Our duett, at Mrs. Meredith's musical party 
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made quite a sensation. Do write and say 
yes." ' 

* Really !' resumed Mrs. Griffith. ' I think 
Gwendoline has lost the few wits she once 
possessed. She is perfectly idiotic, and ex- 
ceedingly ill-bred. I have no doubt Mrs. 
Wood has done wisely in suppressing some 
preposterous passage.' 

* I should like to hear it, however,' said 
Colonel Griffith, in a contemptuous tone. 

Mildred could not suppress a smile, which 
lent a sudden charm of archness to her face, 
as she looked up and observed a frown and a 
look of annoyance lowering on his. 

* Well, you shall not at present,* said the 
blind lady testily. * I never knew anything 
so plebeian, so undignified as to ask — nay, to 
hunt after an invitation. I never thought 
anyone belonging to me would so lower her- 
self, and to propose bringing a German chorus- 
singer, who would probably eat with her 
fingers. It is too audacious. You must 
write a very distinct prohibition, Mrs. Wood. 
Bad manners are infectious, I think. Mrs. 
Egerton forgets herself— sending me word 
she would come, in the postscript of an insig- 
nificant girl's letter.' 

* But she saved a penny.' 
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'Godfrey, you are as ill-bred as the rest. 
I will not have you speak so disrespectfully of 
—of my friends. Mrs. Egerton is not rich ; 
her prudence is enforced. Go on, Mrs. 
Wood.^ 

Mildred felt Colonel Griffith's eye was on 
her as she took up the next letter ; but she 
was not disturbed by his notice, and read 
quietly : 

' " My dear Mother, 

* " I will run down to Pennogwen on 
Tuesday, for a week or two, if you will allow 
me. Reserving all news, 

' " I am, 

' " Your affectionate son, 
'*'F. E. Griffith.''' 

* I thought he would have come before,' 
said Mrs. Griffith. 

*So did I,' replied her son, with some 
significance. 

* What else, Mrs. Wood ? 

' An account for repairs to your carriage, 
and an application for your votes as one of 
the life governors of the B Asylum.' 

* That will do. I wish you would go away, 
Godfrey ; I really do not want you. Mrs. 
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Wood, go and tell Davis to bring me my 
bonnet and cloak, and put them on here/ 

Colonel Griffith obeyed his mother at oncCi 
and Mildred delayed a moment or two pur- 
posely. 

* What was it you omitted in Miss Ferrers' 
letter, Mrs. Wood ?' 

* A trifling bit of gossip ; but I thought you 
would prefer hearing it when alone.' 

* Let me hear it now.' 

* " Lord Leigh took that pretty, vulgar 
Mrs. Freake," ' read Mildred again. * " Lady 
L.'s choice is not so distinct. Some say it 
was Bertie Saville, others — the greater 
number — that Colonel Egerton Griffith was 
the favoured swain." * 

* Is that all ? Vulgar trash !' ejaculated 
Mrs. Griffith. * But it was as well not to 
read it before my son. He can be very 
angry. Now call Davis. It is past ten, I 
think.' 

On her way down the passage, as she half 
expected, Mildred found herself intercepted 
by Colonel Griffith, who was examining the 
weather-glass. 

* I am afraid you are a prude as well as a 
coward, Mrs. Wood,* he said, smiling as he 
twisted his moustaches, and gazed at her 
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with admiring eyes. ' I think you might 
have finished Gwen's effusion. I have a 
tolerable idea what was in it.' 

* I thought it would be more agreeable to 
Mrs. Griffith noi to read it/ returned Mildred, 
who could not pass him. ' That is all I have 
to think of.' 

' You are most careful — and — useful to my 
mother, Mrs. Wood * (Mildred bent her 
head) ; * and when Frank comes, virtue will 
have its reward. I mean, he will thank you 
more effectually than I can.' 

' In the meantime,' returned Mildred calmly, 
though she was thrilling with indignation and 
apprehension, * permit me to do your mother s 
errand.' 

Colonel Griffith bowed, and drew back, 
and Mildred, directly she turned a corner out 
of sight, flew quickly upstairs to the veteran 
lady's-maid. 

* Oh ! Davis, do please be a little slow in 
dressing Mrs. Griffith ; I want to glance at 
my letter. I shall be down again in a few 
minutes.' 

* Very well, 'm ; I'll do my best.' 
Mildred was dying to read her letter, not 

that she expected anything very exciting in 
it, but she was always glad of a few lines 
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from the only creature that really knew her. 
A delightful surprise awaited her when she 
reached her room ; Mrs. Leavett's letter 
enclosed one to herself from Arthur, written 
hopefully and in good spirits. He said he 
got on remarkably well with Mr. Gribble, 
that his work was by no means overwhelm- 
ing, and that he began to have courage to 
think of the future. * In short,' he continued, 
* it seems as if the sacrifice of my poor dear 
sister was required to appease the bad luck 
that has hitherto dogged me. Yet I would 
give a great deal to have her back with me, 
and to make her happy. She must have had 
a hard life of it !' He then went on to make 
kindly inquiries about Mrs. Leavett herself, 
her son, her business, etc., and begged her, 
for the sake of old times, to write to him 
sometimes. 

' Ah ! he does not forget me, dear Arthur ! 
he thinks I have brought him good fortune !' 
exclaimed Mildred, as she finished the letter, 
which gave her pleasure, though she wept 
over it. * Shall we ever meet again ? At all 
events, I am not yet forgotten, and that 
ought to content me! God alone knows 
what a day may bring forth, either of good or 
evil.' She dried her tears, and turned to 
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Mrs. Leavetts epistle. It was cheery and 
affectionate, and told all her little news. 
Families going out of town of course made 
a difference, but not as much to her as to a 
business of a grander sort. She was even 
thinking of going down to Ramsgate with 
Dick for ten days in August. ' Mr. Harris ' 
(this was the tenant of the drawing-room 
floor) * has given notice, but he has behaved 
handsome. He is going to be married, so I 
can't find fault. Indeed, I am not sorry to 
have the house to myself; and as things 
have been going on well, I don't think I will 
have another lodger, but keep a nice comfort- 
able sitting-room for you, my dear young 
lady, whenever you come back. Maybe Mr. 
Arthur will be coming home a rich man, 
sooner than we think, and put things 
straight.' 

A sentence over which Mildred sighed 
and smiled, and then ran hastily downstairs 
in obedience to Davis's summons : * Mrs. 
Griffith is quite ready, and waiting.^ 

It was the blind lady's habit to take a 
walk in the grounds on Sunday afternoons. 
She never permitted her horses to be taken 
out on Sunday, and as the church, which she 
looked upon as a kind of private chapel, was 
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very near — indeed, on her own land — she 
usually walked there in the morning. She 
expected her visitors and family also to 
attend, a wish with which Leigh scrupulously 
complied. 

Mrs. Griffith strictly observed all the 
ordinances of the Church as by law estab- 
lished ; they were bulwarks against the en- 
croachment of the common multitude, whom 
she dreaded and despised, and to uphold them 
was the bounden duty of the nobility and 
gentry. The careless inattention of her eldest 
son, who rarely honoured any of the services 
with his presence, was a source of annoyance 
and irritation to her. She was impatient of 
opposition even in trifles, and mortified that he 
should seem, by his negligence, to side with 
the contumacious villagers of Portogwen, 
who never darkened the doors of their parish 
church, but thronged the white-washed barn- 
like conventicle, where the Methodist minister 
treated them to stirring discourses, plentifully 
peppered with brimstone and fire. 

Mrs. Griffith was unusually silent — for 
since they had been together at Pennogwen, 
she had grown quite communicative with her 
favoured amanuensis. Returning, Brian Leigh 
gave his arm to the blind lady ; Mildred, who 
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was walking beside her, observed that she was 
decidedly snappish. She had been greatly 
incensed a few days before by an offer from 
an enterprising Hotel Company to purchase 
a piece of land near the little port, and on 
this she discoursed for some time. ' I dare 
say,* she concluded, * that Godfrey would be 
tempted by the money ; with all his hauteur, 
Godfrey has no proper pride. Have you 
seen him this morning ?' 

* No; I had finished breakfast before he ap- 
peared. I am rather an early bird, you know.' 

As they spoke they re-entered the private 
grounds, and saw Colonel Griffith advancing 
slowly to meet them — a cigar in his mouth. 

* The Rector has let you off easy this 
morning,' he said after a slight greeting, as 
he fell back and joined Mildred, who was 
obliged by the narrowness of the path to 
keep behind. * He never gives a long 
sermon. Sensible man ! I think I shall go 
and hear him next Sunday. I believe I am 
looked on as a very black sheep because I 
do not go every Sabbath.' Mildred did not 
think this needed a reply. Colonel Griffith 
threw away his cigar and resumed : * Do you 
consider a fellow on the road to perdition if* 
he does not attend church regularly ?' 
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' I have never considered the question.' 
'That is culpable indifference to the 
welfare of your fellow-creatures/ 

* Perhaps so !' 

'Well, I have been reading a spicy novel 
of Ouida's. Do you read Ouida ?' 

' I have not met any of his or her books/ 

' Great deal of go in them, but not 
prudish enough for you, Mrs. Wood, I 
imagine.' 

' Why ?' 

' Oh, I don't know ! I fancy you severity 
itself.' 

' Indeed !' 

A pause — even Colonel Griffith could not 
contrive to keep up a conversation in face 
of such discouragement. But he was not to 
be silenced ; looking straight into her face, 
he observed : 

• Pennogwen certainly agrees with you, 
Mrs. Wood. You are looking brilliant, and 
I observe the likeness that struck me at 
first more than ever. It is very pleasant to 
be reminded of a charming person.' 

This was a stunning blow; but Mildred 
was keen enough to suspect that he per- 
ceived this kind of half-recognition annoyed 
her, and that he was disposed to use it as 
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a threat ; she therefore strove hard to look 
unmoved, but was conscious that the colour 
came to her cheek. 

* I should like to know who it is you think 
I resemble ?' 

' I don't suppose you would be any the 
wiser if I told you. It is a lady I once met 
in — ^in,' as if trying to remember — * in the 
North of England/ with a curious glance at 
her. 

' Indeed !' 

* It was some time ago, and I have not 
seen her since ' 

' Godfrey !' exclaimed Leigh, * did Mrs. 
Griffith tell you that she has had an offer 
from a company for a site to build a big 
hotel at Portogwen.' 

* No ! What is the figure ?' asked Godfrey, 
compelled to join in the conversation ; and 
for the present Mildred escaped. 

After luncheon Mrs. Griffith told her son 
that she expected him to walk with her later 
in the afternoon, and then retired to her 
sitting-room, where Mildred read to her for 
more than two hours. The remainder of the 
day was peaceful. 

Shut up in her own room, Mildred wrote 
a long letter to Mrs. Leavett, enclosing 
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Aitfaur*s. with a few notes of what she 
wished her to say in reply. These de- 
^Btched, she dressed and awaited Mrs. 
Gfiffith*s summons — ^whiling away the time 
by [^yinor sofdy some sacred airs, her 
thou^ts meantime wandering far afield. 

Now it happened that Brian Leigh, whose 
sight and hearing were both extremely keen, 
had caught a good deal of what Colonel 
Griffith said about Mildred being like some 
one he had met. This roused his curiosity. 
Moreover, there was an indescribable, scarcely 
perceptible sneer, a covert unfriendliness, in 
his tone that filled Leigh with an unreason- 
able degree of indignation. 

He did not acknowledge to himself how 
powerfully his kinswoman's amanuensis had 
affected his imagination and riveted his 
interest When not absolutely at work he 
was perpetually weaving theories to account 
for the contradictions in which she seemed 
wrapped. 

What was her tie to the small shopkeeper 
whom she called her aunt ? Leigh had recon- 
noitred the shop, and seen the so-called 
relative. What induced her to accept service 
with Mrs. Griffith ? for her readiness to leave 
at any moment argued a degree of indepen- 
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dence which made her acceptance of an 
occupation so exacting, remarkable. Finally, 
was there any tie between her and Frank 
Griffith ? 

Godfrey positively declared that, coming 
suddenly into the room, he had seen her hand 
in Frank's, while he was speaking with un- 
usual earnestness and animation. Then 
Leigh himself had seen a letter directed to 
Mrs. Wood in Frank's handwriting, and 
Mrs. Griffith had expressed her conviction 
that her second son was in a scrape of some 
kind ; and Frank himself, good-looking, good- 
natured, well-mannered, had always been 
attractive to women, only an entanglement of 
that kind would be ruin to Frank, for he was 
eminently an honourable gentleman. After 
all it was no affair of his, Leigh told himself. 
He knew that still he had reasons for being 
deeply, warmly interested ; and he would try 
if he could not extract some explanation from 
Godfrey of the words he had overheard that 
day. But it must be done with extreme 
caution, he must betray no feeling on the 
subject. 

Colonel Griffith, however, most unex- 
pectedly gave him a capital lead as they sat 
together after dinner. Conversation had 
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flagged, both men being somewhat pre- 
occupied, when the son of the house, pushing 
the claret-jug to his cousin, said : 

* Help yourself, Brian ; it's awfully slow 
here/ 

* I am busy, you see, and really don't find 

It IS.' 

* Ah ! but you have not been without your 
** divarsions " — you have been teaching the 
accomplished secretary to drive.' 

' How do you know ?' 

* Didn't my mother say at luncheon how 
Mrs. Egerton is coming so soon, I am afraid 
Mr. Leigh's driving-lessons have been thrown 
away.' 

* Yes. Mrs. Griffith asked me to give 
Mrs. Wood some hints, as she preferred her 
company to old Morgan's.' 

' And you found her an apt pupil ?' 
' She is intelligent.' 

* Hum ! when Frank comes he will finish 
her education ; no doubt he has already 
begun it.' 

* She seems a quiet, respectable person 
enough,' said Leigh, filling his glass, with a 
view to prolong the conversation. * I don't 
think Frank would like to see anyone who 
was noty about your mother.* 
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* Frank is no saint ; and the new secretary 
has eyes, lips, a figure, that might turn a 
high-class saint into a sinner, in my opinion/ 

* She does not seem to have a tinge of 
coquetry in her,' returned Leigh, with care- 
fully assumed indifference, while he was 
conscious of a longing desire to throw his 
glass at Godfrey's head. 

* She is very prudent, I grant ; but she 
hasn't always been as she is now. I would 
lay long odds she has had queer antecedents.' 

* Why ?' asked Leigh shortly. 

* First, her style — no amount of mere 
education would account for it ; secondly, 
her decided and secret understanding with 
Frank ; thirdly, her fear of having the past 
alluded to.' 

* How do you know ?' 

* My dear fellow, I'll tell you why. The 
first time I saw the interesting widow was in 
that rubbish-shop in Ebury Street, where 
Gwen Ferrers took me to choose a smoking- 
cap about six months ago. Mrs. Wood was 
buying something at the counter, and didn't 
notice us. I was greatly struck with her 
eyes — her whole style ; she was indifferently 
dressed. I thought she was an idealized sort 
of needlewoman, and I took a fancy to find 
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out something about her, so got rid of Gwen 
and gave chase. She walked so quickly and 
steadily I hadn't a chance of speaking to her 
till she stopped to look into the window of a 
picture-shop ; even then she made the same 
sDrt of impression on me she has made on 
you. I didn't like to address her without an 
excuse, so I took out my pocket-handkerchief 
and presented it, saying I thought she had 
dropped hers. Her fright was almost amus- 
ing — it was natural, too — I mean, unaffected ; 
but it showed she had something to fear.' 

* If she was country-bred, your sudden 
address was enough to startle her.' 

* Pray hear me out ; J don't often tell so 
long a story. Of course, seeing she was 
really frightened, I begged pardon and drew 
back, but followed at a safe distance. How- 
ever, it was growing dusk, and a confounded 
hansom nearly drove over me as I crossed a 
small street near Eccleston Square ; when I 
reached the footway she had vanished. I 
looked into some of the shops, but there was 
no sign of her, so I gave it up, and nearly 
forgot the adventure, though I had been a 
good deal struck, when, to my great surprise, 
I recognised her that day — don't you remem- 
ber ? — when I returned to London to see my 
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mother after she had been so ill. We were 
having lunch, and went out to meet her as 
she returned from driving; this Mrs. Wood 
came up the steps behind her, and turned 
faint, or giddy, or something — you saw 
that !* 

* I remember !' exclaimed Leigh, a good 
deal impressed. 

* A few days after/ continued Colonel 
Griffith, ' I came into the room when she 
was alone : she looked up as the door opened 
with such a smile and look of pleasure in 
her eyes (by Jove, what eyes they are !) ; but 
when she saw me, her countenance changed 
in the most unflattering manner (she doesn't 
like me a bit). I took the opportunity of 
chaffing her a little about the fright I gave 
her, and confessed the handkerchief business 
was a ruse. I couldn't exactly say I stopped 
her to get another look at her face, so I said 
I had been struck by her likeness to a lady 
I knew ; then I saw she really had some- 
thing to fear. 'Not that she showed the white 
feather — she is a plucky one : that's the 
attraction, or rather one of the many 
attractions she has for me ; with all her soft 
quiet composure, she'd stand to her guns 
while she had a shot left, and spike them 
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after/ said Colonel Griffith, with unusual 
animation. 

* Then how do you know she has anything- 
to fear ?' asked Leigh coldly. 

* Because, though she looked straight at 
me, as if she kept her eyes steady by force 
of will almost defiantly, the colour came up 
over her cheek with a sudden flush, and then 
died away, leaving her quite pale. She 
asked very calmly who it was she resembled, 
and altogether behaved with presence of 
mind ; but I saw she was afraid of recogni- 
tion. I have been rather sorry I said it 
since, for I have never been able to get on 
with her.' 

* All this has nothing to do with Frank,* 
observed Leigh. 

* I am coming to that ! Shortly before I 
went on that confounded yachting cruise, 
I had been present at a business palaver 
between my mother and old Smiley, and she 
told me to look for Frank, who was some- 
where in the house. Now I had always 
noticed a sort of gentle confidence in Mrs. 
Wood's manner towards Frank, very different 
from her cold avoidance of myself; but I 
was not prepared when I opened the dining- 
room door to find them tHe-ct4He. Frank, 
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as I told you before, all alive — evidently 
holding forth with persuasive eloquence, and 
grasping her hand in most lover-like style; 
sAe looked collected enough. They had 
been making up some quarrel, I fancy. Of 
course they started asunder as if they had 
been shot. I told Frank he was wanted, 
and he went off, evidently very reluctant to 
leave the lady to me. I was just beginning 
to say that I now understood I was the 
wrong brother, when she gave me a look, 
and walked out of the room. I didn*t see 
her again till I came down yesterday, but I 
don't think she feels safe with me.' 

* Finding her on such confidential terms 
with Frank looked curious, certainly,' said 
Leigh, shifting his seat to avoid the last rays 
of the setting sun which had come round to 
a window nearly opposite. * Now, you have 
stated your facts in a very business-like 
manner, what theory have you deduced from 
them ?' 

* Hum 1 theory ?' returned Colonel Griffith. 
* I am no theorist ; but I have a strong im- 
pression the fair widow knows me better 
than I know her, and is afraid of a clearer 
recognition on my part. Her manners are 
excellent ; she has been accustomed to the 
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society of ladies or gentlemen — more pro- 
bably the latter ; possibly she may have been 
living with some fellow I knew, and had seen 
me with him, though I did not notice her/ 

' Then you really have no recollection of 
her ?' asked Leigh quickly. 

' Not the slightest ! indeed I am disposed 
to think I could never have seen her, for I 
don't think I could have passed over such an 
attractive creature (she isn't a regular beauty, 
you know !) without a mental note. No, I 
don't remember her in any way. But I 
doubt if she is a widow; she has had 
some sort of trouble. Frank has, I think, 
undertaken the task of consolation, and suc- 
ceeded.' 

There was a pause ; then Leigh said, with 
a slight tinge of contempt in his tone : 
* Then, with this view of the subject, are 
you satisfied to see Mrs. Wood in such 
close and confidential communication with 
your mother ?' 

' I haven!t thought about it ; some of these 
women who have never been married are 
really well-behaved, good-enough creatures, 
and even if I were to act Judas, and tell my 
suspicions, do you think my mother would 
thank me ? She likes to keep what suits 
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her ; and I suspect she would never forgive 
me if I made a row !' 

* Probably/ murmured Leigh, who was in 
deep thought. 

* The worst is, Frank is such a fool. He'd 
be quite capable of marrying the charming 
secretary.' 

' Tell me !' said Leigh suddenly. * Do 
you think Frank met her, or knew her before 
she came to your mother ?* 

* I haven't an idea. It is possible, though 
I don't think he had anything to do with her 
coming.' 

* Do you know where Frank was this time 
last year ? I mean what he did with himself 
last autumn ?' 

* I hardly know. I was in Ireland with 
the dep6t. Oh ! I think he was yachting 
off the west coast of Scotland with Fitzhugh. 
Yes ; he was very unlucky. They landed 
him somewhere, as he was going to London 
en route to Switzerland ; he stumbled crossing 
the rough shingle, sprained his ankle, and 
was laid up for a month in a miserable 
village.' 

* Ah ! has he any friends in the north ?' 

* The north is a wide word. Yes ; I think 
we both have. Why ?* 

38—2 
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* Because I fancy Mrs. Wood comes from 
the north/ 

* Does she ! Well, I am determined to 
unravel the mystery that envelops Frank's 
cAh^e atnie! 

'And I am determined you shall not^* 
thought Leigh, while he said indifferently : 

* It is scarce worth your while, Godfrey. 
Why can't you leave her alone ? I am still 
of opinion that she is a modest, respectable 
woman. We none of us have any business 
to make her life difficult or uneasy.' 

' Perhaps so ; but it is really interesting to 
watch her change colour, and I don't want 
Frank to be caught; besides, I am half in 
love with her myself.* 

Leigh started up. 

Mt is high time we joined Mrs. Griffith !' 
he exclaimed. * I think we have pretty well 
exhausted our subject.' 

*Come then,' returned Colonel Griffith. 

* Have I convinced you that Frank is in the 
running ?' 

* I am not sure,' said Leigh. ' Looks 
deucedly like it,' was his mental commentary. 



CHAPTER X. 

|HE result of this conversation was to 
increase Brian Leigh's anxiety to 
see the first meeting between Mrs. 
Wood and Frank. 
He had exercised no small power of self- 
mastery while listening and replying to his 
cousin ; but was strongly disposed to share 
his belief in the existence of some tie between 
Mrs. Griffith's secretary and her son, for 
behind the reasons adduced by the Colonel 
was Leigh's knowledge of the letter he had 
seen addressed to Mildred in Frank's hand- 
writing. 

This indicated a mutual understanding. 
What had Frank to write about that could 
not be mentioned in his letters to his mother, 
unless it were the tenderness and confidence 
of a lover ? 

As to the rest of Colonel Griffith's theory, 
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it did not give Leigh a moment's thought, 
thoij^ it stirred him to anger he had difficulty 
in repressing when the Colonel propounded it. 

To associate that quiet, refined, and most 
delicate woman with the idea of any creature 
who would consent to be the toy of an hour, 
was too revolting ! 

Leigh was man enough to recognise a 
danger-signal in the intensity of his own 
indignation. 

Was he in danger ? was Ae, cool and steady 
as he considered himself, and resolute in 
following out the plan of life he had formed, 
losing his head about that pale, cold-mannered, 
unobtrusive young widow ? Yes ; he knew 
he was. And more, he knew that whatever 
the risk of pain and difficulty, and even 
disaster, he was inclined to dare all. 

She had an extraordinary fascination for 
him — a fascination of which he perceived she 
was quite unconscious. Why should not 
Frank Griffith feel it also ? and why should 
she not like Frank — love him rather ? and if 
she ever loved, she would love indeed ! An 
electric thrill of pain and delight shivered 
through Leigh's veins at the thought ; but 
he resisted the temptation to dwell on the 
entrancing idea. He was too old to let him- 
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self be carried away by a fit of passion ; it 
was unworthy of a reasonable man. 

What did he know of the true history of 
this girl ? — she only looked a girl. Why was 
he disposed to put such faith in her ? Then 
Frank, though a good fellow and a true 
gentleman, was weak — too weak, perhaps, to 
be an efficient protector to the woman he 
had drawn into an imprudent marriage ; he 
himself would be less a sufferer by such a 
scrape than Frank. It was all folly and 
madness to contemplate such improbabilities ! 
He was an idiot to give way to such day- 
dreams ; and he resolutely applied himself to 
his writing till summoned by Colonel Griffith 
to ride. 

Had Mildred known how keenly she would 
be watched, she might have been afraid to 
act as she did, lest she might be suspected of 
avoiding observation. It was, therefore, with 
the simple desire not to intrude on a strictly 
family-party that she kept her own room the 
evening that Frank arrived at Pennogwen. 
She was anxious to see him, to hear his 
promised explanation, but there was time 
enough for this. 

Both Colonel Griffith and Brian Leigh 
noticed — one audibly, the other in silence — 
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that Frank had not his usual air of being at 
ease with himself and all the world. 

* What's the matter, Frank ?* exclaimed his 
brother ; ' you look deucedly seedy. Have 
you been losing money, or studying hard? 
Gwen Ferrers reports you as rarely visible to 
the naked eye.' 

Frank answered with good-humoured readi- 
ness, denying that there was any change in 
his appearance beyond what the fatigues of 
'the season' could account for; and expressing 
his expectation of being quickly renovated in 
his native air. 

When, after dinner, the three men assembled 
in Mrs. Grififith's sitting-room, each perceived 
with alert attention that her amanuensis was 
not with her. Frank took no notice, and 
exerted himself to entertain his mother, not 
too successfully ; Leigh was silent, and 
Colonel Griffith rather restless. 

He looked out of the window and prophe- 
sied rain. He returned to the table beside 
Mrs. Griffith, and turned over the periodicals 
and books upon it ; and then, in the first 
pause in the conversation, asked : 

* Is your nineteenth secretary dismissed, 
may I ask ? She is absent from parade this 
evening.' 
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' Don't try to be witty, Godfrey ; you only 
succeed in being rude/ returned the blind 
lady. ' I never was capricious ; and when at 
last I have found what is exactly suited to 
me, I am not likely to change. Mrs. Wood, 
with her usual tact, suggested that, as I 
should have both my sons and a near relative 
with me this evening, she was not needed, 
and I agreed — she has, therefore, remained 
in her own room ; but as I don't seem to 
have gained by the exchange, I will send for 
her. Pray ring the bell, Brian.* 

The footman was soon despatched to 
request Mrs. Wood's presence ; and Leigh 
watched for her with a curious keen sympathy 
in the embarrassment he thought she must 
feel in entering alone in the face of three 
men, all more or less interested in, or obser- 
vant of her, and one of whom she evidently 
imagined was an enemy. 

But Mildred partially avoided this by 
coming into the room through a door which 
opened from one of the many passages with 
which the older part of the house abounded ; 
this admitted her to the side next Mrs, 
Griffith's chair, and, in short, took the enemy 
in the rear. 

She entered so noiselessly that both Colonel 
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Griffith and Frank, who were looking ex- 
pectantly towards the other door, were almost 
startled to hear her say : 

' You sent for me, Mrs. Griffith ?' 

*I did. I want you to play something: 
music is to most men an incentive to talk; 
and these gentlemen are decidedly dull.' 

Mildred turned towards the piano, and 
was met by Frank. Leigh could not see his 
face, but the light of the lamp, which had 
just been brought, fell full upon Mildred's, as 
she raised her eyes with a frank, kindly smile 
of recognition, which seemed to say, in spite 
of a faint blush, ' We are friends, and nothing 
more.' 

Having exchanged a few civil words, Mil- 
dred sat down, with the air of quiet obedience 
she always maintained towards Mrs. Griffith, 
and began to play, wandering from one air to 
another, from waltzes to marches, and soon 
had the pleasure of finding that Mrs. Griffith s 
remedy for silence was effectual, for she heard 
both Colonel Griffith and his brother dis- 
coursing freely with their mother, though 
Leigh's dulness did not seem to be relieved. 

Presently Frank asked : ' Do you know 
any Polish waltzes, Mrs. Wood? Gwen- 
doline Ferrers used to play some very pretty 
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things; they are in a book in this music- 
stand, or used to be ;' and he came over to 
look for it. 

Leigh saw that, though Colonel Griffith 
continued to answer his mother s questions 
about Lord Allerton and his property, his 
eyes followed his brother with observation as 
keen as his own. 

' There ! that is a beautiful waltz,* he said 
at last, placing the book before Mildred. 

* I have no doubt it is ; but I could not 
manage anything so difficult at sight. Do 
you know ** Kossuth's March " — an old air I 
believe revived ?* 

* No ; pray let us have it/ 

Mildred complied. It began with some 
martial sonorous chords, which were repeated 
at intervals, and under cover of these Frank 
managed to whisper, as he leant against the 
piano : * I am longing to have a talk with 
you. When can we manage it ?' and Mildred, 
in the same tone, replied : * Not just now ; 
when the rest come.' 

No one heard, but Leigh was aware they 
had spoken together, and rising suddenly, he 
bid his hostess good-night, pleading the 
necessity of finishing some work from which 
Godfrey had tempted him in the morning. 
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* What is the matter with Brian ?' asked 
Mrs. Griffith. * He was quite bright and 
amusing till you appeared, Frank. Have 
you brought him bad news, or what is it? 
Indeed, I think you are all tiresome; you 
had better go and have a game of billiards, 
and Mrs. Wood shall read me some of our 
book, which is infinitely better than making 
conversation.' 

Against Mrs. Griffith's decisions there was 
no appeal ; so her sons obeyed, to Mildred's 
relief. 

The following day was wet, and Mrs. 
Griffith scarcely let Mildred from her side. 
The gentlemen, however, contrived to be 
out of doors most of it ; and next day Mrs. 
Egerton was expected, with some im- 
patience, by the lady of the Manor, who loved 
variety. 

* I am going to drive over to Abermethvyn 
myself,' said Mrs. Griffith at luncheon, 'and 
I shall take Gibbons with me ; she wants to 
do some shopping. Then I can meet Mrs. 
Egerton ; she will arrive by the 6.20 train ; 
so you need not come, Mrs. Wood. You 
can finish that list of books — those in the 
new book-shelves, you know.' 

* Very well. I shall be able to finish it if 
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I can stay in all the afternoon/ returned 
Mildred. 

As soon as Mrs. Griffith had driven off, 
Brian Leigh, from the window of his room, 
which looked up the valley, saw Frank 
Griffith walking down the avenue at a steady 
pace in the direction of the Rectory and the 
village ; and when, half an hour after, he met 
Colonel Griffith at the entrance where the 
horses were waiting — as they had agreed to 
ride over to visit their neighbours at Glynn 
Castle — he could not suppress a smile at 
Godfrey's expression of surprise when, in 
reply to his question, * Where is Mr. 
Griffith ?' the groom replied : 'Mr. Griffith 
said, sir, you were not to mind him. He 
was obliged to go down to the Rectory very 
particular, sir.' 

* What a weather-cock the fellow is !' cried 
his brother, mounting. * There is no know- 
ing what he would be up to.' 

Leigh thought he could guess. 

Not long after the horsemen had disap- 
peared, Frank re-entered the house through 
the window of the morning-room, and betook 
himself to the library. It was a fine room, 
looking east, duly adorned with busts, and 
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provided with appliances for study, but not 
overflowing with books. 

Till the present owner, the heirs of Penno- 
gwen were not remarkable for their appre- 
ciation of literature. Mrs. Griffith had added 
largely to the collection ; and her last pur- 
chases, bought when her sight was fast failing, 
had been irregularly placed on some new 
book-shelves, with which she had caused a 
recess, lighted by a large window, to be lined 

Here Frank found Mildred at work. 

' I thought I should never get a chance of 
speaking to you !* he exclaimed, with more 
animation than she had ever seen him display, 
as he drew a chair opposite her. 

' Yes ! I, too, have been most anxious for 
an opportunity,' said Mildred, laying down 
her pen. 

* First of all, let me thank you for your 
most friendly action towards me. I cannot 
say how great an obligation you have laid 
me under ! It would be ruin if things were 
prematurely avowed. Now, I want to ex- 
plain matters a little.' 

* Pray do not consider yourself called upon 
to do so, Mr. Griffith.' 

* But I wish to do so.* He paused for a 
moment, and resumed : ' I will not trouble 
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you with a long story. It is enough to say 
that I am engaged to be married to a girl in 
what is considered noi my own grade of life 
— though a truer lady never existed. Her 
father is a professional man — not in the 
highest grade of his profession, but highly 
respectable, you know ! — ^and why this anony- 
mous sneak should attack him, I cannot 
understand! I mentioned the thing to him 
— I thought it right, and he was horribly cut 
up. He seems to have some idea who the 
enemy is.* 

* I trust he will be able to stop the letters,' 
said Mildred ; * for I feel a little nervous 
about the part I have played. I cannot 
consider there is much wrong in suppressing 
an anonymous letter ; but should one to the 
same effect duly signed come to your mother, 
I must read it.' 

* I see you must,' returned Frank, moving 
restlessly in his chair. ' But ;' 

' Forgive me, Mr. Griffith, * if I attempt 
to advise you/ she interrupted. * I am sure 
your best, your only plan is to speak openly 
to your mother ; sooner or later she will be 
sure to hear of your engagement, and she 
will be doubly angry if she finds you have 
concealed it from her.* 
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* My dear Mrs. Wood ! she will be so angry 
in any case, that a little more or less of aggra- 
vation is not so important ; but you see, the 
great obstacle is, that I have no money.' 

' No money !' reiterated Mildred, amazed. 

'Well, very little. I have been careless 
and extravagant, and altogether I am in a 
fix.' 

' I am so sorry to hear it !' cried Mildred, 
looking at him with hearty sympathy — he 
reminded her so much of Arthur. ' I am 
sure, for all that, your best plan would be to 
tell everything to your mother ; ask her help 
frankly. She cannot deny you the right to 
choose the wife that suits you.' 

* She would prefer choosing a wife for me ; 
indeed she has already chosen Gwendoline 
Ferrers !' continued Frank, who once having 
given his confidence was not inclined to stop. 

* She is very nice,' said Mildred, musing. 

' " If she be not nice for me, what care I 
how nice she be," ' quoted Frank, laughing. 
■ But you are right ! Gwen is nice in her way 
— I have a brotherly regard for her ! You 
are really very good, Mrs. Wood, to interest 
yourself in the troubles of so unlucky a devil 
as I am.' 

* I wish I could help you ; but I am un-» 
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lucky enough myself! Tell me — have you 
ever consulted your cousin Mr. Leigh ? He 
is wise — he knows so much ; and I am sure he 
is kind. Do speak to him, Mr. Griffith f 

*Yes, he is a good fellow, but cool and 
worldly. He would think me such a simple- 
ton, such ' 

* He might think you a little foolish, but 
he would never ask you to break your word, 
and his advice would, I am sure, be good.* 

Frank Griffith hesitated. 

* I have thought of consulting him ; but 
somehow I don't quite fancy opening up the 
subject. 

* Then you must feel there is some reason 
to be ashamed.' 

* No ; I will not admit that. I am quite 
as much attached to — to the lady in question, 
as when I first persuaded her to engage her- 
self to me. She deserves a better fellow 
than I am ; still ' 

' I have a higher opinion of Mr. Leigh 
than you have. I am sure he is fond of you. 
He is not without influence with Mrs. 
Griffith. Do consult him ! Do not let your- 
self drift any longer.' 

Mildred stopped short, surprised at her 
own freedom and earnestness. She felt so at 
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home, so interested in Frank Griffith, so 
touched by the confidence he placed in her — 
this easy-going, well-bred man of fashion. 

On his side he was almost startled by the 
impressiveness of his confidante — the serious- 
ness with which she had taken his communi- 
cation. He felt unusually stirred and dis- 
posed to dare and do. After staring hard for 
a minute at his counsellor, he smiled gravely 
and then exclaimed : * By Jove, Til do it ! TU 
talk it all over with Brian. He is a capital 
fellow, though sharp — decidedly sharp.' 

' Yes ; pray do tell him everything. He 
really can advise you ; and if any more anony- 
mous letters come I will give them to you, 
but a properly signed letter I dare not. And 
now, Mr. Griffith, I must send you away, or 
I shall not get my work done.' 

* Very well, I will go. A thousand 
apologies for having trespassed on your time, 
and troubled you with my worries.' 

Mildred gave him a smile and a bow as he 

went out, and returned to her work with a 

sense of revived interest, of renewed life, even 

from this slight knitting up of a tie between 

herself and another troubled human creature, 
•jt * * * * 

Mildred had completed her task, and was 
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safely in her own room before Mrs. Griffith 
returned. She heartily wished she might 
remain in that pleasant shelter; but Mrs. 
Griffith had commanded her presence in the 
drawing-room every evening, no matter what 
guests were present. 

* You understand my ways, you know 
where to find what I want ; and I need some 
absolute attendant whoever may be here,' 
said the blind lady emphatically. 

So Mildred had no choice, though she 
greatly disliked meeting Colonel Griffith, and 
rather feared the formidable widow. To be 
with Brian Leigh, Frank Griffith, and even 
Gwendoline Ferrers, was very pleasant to her 
— too pleasant, she sometimes told herself 
with self-reproach. It was a sign of a light, 
shallow nature that, after so much sorrow, 
after deliberately breaking her solemn vows — 
for this, though she did not repent, she never 
attempted to palliate to herself — she should 
be so ready to forget and to be amused, even 
though the amusement was short-lived. 

The presence of Colonel Griffith, however, 
was a perpetual source of irritation and un- 
easiness, and not the keenest sportsman in 
the county longed more ardently for the 
twelfth than she did. Then she would rarely 

39—2 
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see that insolent man, whose eyes always 
followed her with an expression she could 
hardly understand — certainly not of respect, 
possibly of detection. 

She dressed, however, with care. After 
doubting and hesitating, she yielded to a 
strong temptation to fasten a deep red rose 
at her throat ; and fearing that the extreme 
plainness of her dress was scarcely plain 
enough, she descended to the smaller of the 
two large drawing-rooms, where Mrs. Griffith 
spent her evenings when there were any 
additional guests. The room felt strange and 
refrigerating. How pleasant, and safe, and 
friendly those evenings in Mrs. Griffith's 
private sitting-room used to be, when Brian 
Leigh first came ! 

The ladies were sitting a little longer than 
usual, or the time seemed a little longer than 
it ought ; but at length the door opened to 
admit the lady of the house, who came leaning 
on Mrs. Egerton's arm. The lively widow 
was in black lace and satin, resplendent with 
bushels of black bugles. An ornamental con- 
trivance of lace and grey marabout feathers 
was on her head, while bracelets, bangles, and 
dangling appendages of various descriptions, 
like those of the old woman from Banbury 
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Cross, supplied music wherever she went. 
Her colour was higher than ever, and the 
sound of her laughter reached Mildred from 
without. 

' I never saw Pennogwen looking more 
beautiful !' she was saying, as she piloted 
Mrs. Griffith to her chair, near a large window 
which was open. * It is enough to renew 
one's youth to breathe the air here ; though 
I can't say it seems to have that effect on all 
the inhabitants. Ah ! here's your accomplished 

secretary! How do you do. Miss — Mrs. 

I am rather stupid about names. I hope you 
continue to give Mrs. Griffith every satisfac- 
tion ! I am sure you have been very lucky 
to get such an appointment ; and I trust you 
are a comfort to your employer.' 

' I hope I am,' returned Mildred quietly. 
She had gone down into depths where a 
coarse woman's insolence could not touch her. 

* Mrs. Wood does very well, and there is 
no need to talk about it,' said Mrs. Griffith 
impatiently. She had a wholesome convic- 
tion that Mildred had a power of retreat, and 
that it would not do to speak to her like a 
poor thing who was quite dependent. 

* An artful hussy! knows how to make her- 
self necessary,* thought Mrs. Egerton, as she 
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pushed over a footstool and settled herself in 
a comfortable and massive chair. 

* Would you mind giving me my knitting ?* 
she exclaimed. * It is on the work-table, near 
the fireplace.' 

Mildred complied. 

* As I was saying,' resumed Mrs. Egerton, 
* the delightful air of this place doesn't seem 
to revive everyone. Frank is looking ill, 
and out of sorts ; not a bit like himself. 
Where has he been ? For he has not been 
in town.' 

* I don't know. Even if I had all my senses 
I should not expect to know the details of 
my sons' lives. As it is, what can I know ?' 

' Well, I think it would be much better for 
him to go and dine at the castle with his 
brother, to-morrow, than to mope here.' 

* Why should he mope here ? Mrs. Wood 
and I are not stupid women.' 

* Oh dear no ! only you don't seem to have 
succeeded in cheering Frank.' 

' Nor would it be right,' continued Mrs. 
Griffith, ' for both my sons to leave you /' 

' My dear Mrs. Griffith, I am the least 
ceremonious person in the world. Tell me 
— how do you think Frank and Gwendoline 
are going on T 
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*As well as near relatives ought/ said 
Mrs. Griffith stiffly. She did not want 
certain chapters of family politics discussed 
before Mildred, and Mrs. Egerton hoped she 
might dismiss her secretary, in order to talk 
without reserve; but Mrs. Griffith changed 
the subject by asking about some former ac- 
quaintances, which started the widow on the 
full tide of gossip, lasting till the gentlemen 
came into the room. When Leigh sat down 
beside Mrs. Griffith, the wandering widow 
fastened upon Frank, turning on him a raking 
fire of cross-examination, while her eyes 
followed Colonel Griffith, who, coffee-cup in 
hand, approached Mildred, where she sat with 
the piece of needlework she always provided 
for such occasions. 

' You are very diligent, Mrs. Wood ; 
do you never sit with your hands before 



you ?' 



'Sometimes.' 

' I wish you would work me a smoking- 
cap. Miss Ferrers gave me one — a frightful 
thing ; only interesting because — because you 
happened to be in the shop when she — that 
is we, were choosing it.' 

' In the shop ! What shop ?' asked Mildred, 
all interest and attention. 
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* Oh, a fancy shop — Berlin-wool, and silks, 
and things of that kind — ^last winter. Don't 
you remember ? / do,' with emphasis. 

* I have been in shops of that kind ; but I 
never saw you, or Miss Ferrers/ replied 
Mildred guardedly. 

* I don*t think you did ; but / saw you.* 
By this time Mildred s heart was beating 

furiously. Then his attention had been at- 
tracted originally by her likeness to whom i^ — 
to herself ? It was awful to sit there under 
nis gaze, to feel that he was studying her face. 
Instinctively she looked to Leigh, hoping he 
would come to her rescue, as he had done 
more than once before ; but he took no 
notice, and this neglect, for she felt in some 
instinctive way, that he was aware of her 
embarrassment, reminded her that for the 
last two or three evenings he had kept aloof 
and scarcely addressed her. Why ? Could 
Colonel Griffith have prejudiced him ? Could 
he have told him of any suspicion he might 
have of her identity ? It was a dreadful 
moment, and all Mildred could do was to 
guard her face and keep quiet. 

Seeing she was not disposed to speak, 
Colonel Griffith resumed : 

'Will you condescend to make me a 
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smoking-cap ? I assure you I should prize 
it immensely.' 

* I have too much work on my hands at 
present to undertake anything more/ said 
Mildred coldly. 

* I suspect that means you do not think 
me worth the extra trouble.' 

Mildred hesitated how to reply ; when, to 
her infinite relief, Leigh suddenly exclaimed : 

' Godfrey ! who is it that's going to stand 
for Middleborough in the Liberal interest V 

* Some rich Dissenting fellow. I forget his 
name. Was an errand boy there originally, I 
believe; and flaunts his beggarly beginning 
in everyone's face as his best recommenda- 
tion !' 

* Is he to have a walk over ?' 

' If anything could rouse you, Godfrey, it 
should be this — this desecration of what was 
once the stronghold of the Egertons !' said 
Mrs. Griffith. 

* I certainly should like to defeat him,' 
returned the Colonel ; * but it would be a 
tremendous bore, the whole thing.' 

Whereupon a most animated discussion 
arose touching the cost and chances of an 
election, in which everyone took part ; and, 
for the present, Mildred escaped. 
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* Are you sleepy, old fellow ?' asked Frank 
that night, following Leigh into his room. 

* No ; not particularly. Why T 

* Oh ! because I want to talk to you — I 
want to consult you.' 

* Are you in a scrape ?' asked Leigh, look- 
ing keenly at him. 

' No ; but in a difficulty.' 

* There isn't much difference.' 

* Yes ; one is ashamed of a scrape. Now — * 
' Sit down,' interrupted Leigh, closing the 

door and drawing forward a chair ; ' sit down, 
and let us have it out.' 

He was surprised and irritated against 
himself to feel his pulses throb with anxiety 
and dread as to what Frank's communication 
would be. 

After some hesitation Frank plunged into 
his narrative. When, about a year before, he 
sprained his ankle on landing from the yacht, 
he had been carried into a charming little 
cottage, the summer quarters of a nice old 
lady, and an angelic granddaughter who 
nursed him, delighted him, enthralled him. 
In due time he returned to his lonely 
chambers. The granddaughter also returned 
to the paternal roof at Hampstead. In 
common gratitude Frank could not help call- 
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ing. He arrived unexpectedly : the angelic 
young lady betrayed imprudent joy at seeing 
him. He was still further fascinated, and 
at the last spoke with his tongue ; he had 
now been engaged for nearly eight months 
to Dolly Burton, ' the prettiest dark-eyed 
darling that ever ' 

* That's understood,' said Leigh, with cruel 
sang-froid. ' What's the father ?' 

' Rather a respectable old buffer. Curiously 
enough, he used to be a clerk — head-clerk — 
at Smiley and Sharp's, and left them to go 
on the Stock Exchange. I believe he was 
very lucky at first, and he gave my little 
sweetheart all sorts of masters, and what is 
called a first-rate education ; but I fancy he 
has been going down hill, rather. He has 
some enemy, too;' and Frank Griffith pro- 
ceeded to describe the anonymous letters, and 
Mildred s conduct respecting them, conclud- 
ing with a glowing eulogium on his mother's 
secretary. 

Never was confidence listened to with 
deeper interest, Leigh's face brightening as 
Frank proceeded. 

* It is a most unfortunate affair for you,' 
said he at length ; * but you must pull through 
somehow. Are you really bound in honour?' 
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' In honour and inclination !' exclaimed 
Frank. 

' I should like to see the lady.' 

* So you shall ; and the father and brother 
and the little sister — the mother is dead.' 

' Well, for the present, you must keep 
quiet, and try to get some appointment — 
something, for your mother will never help 
you in such a case.' 

' You are right, I am afraid. Was it not a 
wonderful piece of luck that Mrs. Wood was 
such a trump ? I can never be grateful 
enough to her.' 

' Mrs, Wood/ repeated Leigh slowly, ' is 
rather a remarkable woman ; and your best 
way of showing gratitude is to avoid her. 
Godfrey suspects you of understanding each 
other ; and you can imagine his construction.' 

Leigh sat long in deepest thought after 
Frank left him ; but his cousin's troubles 
were not the only subject of his reflections. 




CHAPTER XI. 

^HE next evening was one of rest 
and relief to Mildred, for her 
dreaded enemy, Colonel Griffith, 
dined and slept at Glynn Castle, 
after which there were only four days till the 
twelfth, when she expected he would have no 
more leisure to bestow on her. 

The day had been tranquil, too ; Mrs. 
Egerton had elected to take advantage of 
Colonel Griffith's conveyance to pay a visit 
to their somewhat remote neighbours, with 
whom she had been quite intimate at Nice 
last winter; so Mildred was promoted to 
drive Mrs. Griffith's ponies, and acquitted 
herself to the old groom's admiration. The 
Rector and his wife joined the family party 
at dinner, and thereby enabled Mrs. Egerton 
to enjoy her rubber, without which she 
thought an evening ill-spent. 
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From this Frank tried hard to escape ; 
seeing which, the wandering widow de- 
termined to defeat him : * Wants to talk to 
the secretary, I suppose,' she said to herself, 
* while all the people who can see, are strug- 
gling for the odd trick ! I really must give 
poor dear Mrs. Griffith a hint ! Designing, 
affected little minx! what can the men see 
in her white face and big, unmeaning eyes 
to admire f 

So Frank was pinned to the whist-table, 
and Leigh drew a chair near Mrs. Griffith. 

'Ahr thought Mrs. Egerton, 'Ae can 
take care of himself! he is a cool, collected, 
selfish man of the world ; I never could bear 
Brian Leigh !* ^ 

Mrs. Griffith, not being able to play cards 
herself, was not very tolerant of her guest's 
favourite amusement. 

* If this card-playing is to go on every 
night I shall certainly keep in my own 
sitting-room,' she said. * I like an accompani- 
ment of music to pleasant talk. Whist is an 
excellent resource for people who cannot con- 
verse — and neither of my sons can.' 

' Frank can be very amusing,' said Leigh. 

' Hum ! to you, perhaps ; he does not 
amuse me / Mrs. Wood, are you there ?' 
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Mildred replied. * I shall sit in my own room 
in future ; but to-morrow Gwendoline and her 
father will be with us, and Godfrey has 
asked Lord AUerton — so I must stay here. 
But after to-morrow what are you laugh- 
ing to yourself about, Brian ?' 

' Oh, merely at the instinctive way in 
which old Ferrers is always spoken of as an 
appendage to his daughter. It is a sort of 
aristocratic rendering of the American " Tom- 
kins and father."' 

'Well, it expresses the true state of the 
case. By the way, Brian, you must make 
Frank go to meet them to-morrow ; it is only 
civil.' 

•Very well, Mrs. Griffith.' 

The blind lady grumbled a good deal to 
her own special favourite, and Mildred 
listened in silence. It was now three or four 
days since Leigh had spoken to her, and she 
could not help noticing the change. True, the 
greater number of guests kept them apart, 
and it was no doubt better not to distinguish 
her by any notice ; still it made her feel 
desolate. This evening, though he did not 
directly speak to her, he looked at her sym- 
pathetically while addressing Mrs. Griffith, 
and she felt a little more en rapport with him. 
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The lady of the house retired early, how- 
ever, and with her her secretary disappeared. 

The following morning was thick and 
lowering, but at luncheon-time it cleared, and 
the party dispersed to their various occu- 
pations: Mrs. Griffith to drive, with Mrs. 
Egerton for a charioteer; Frank, somewhat 
later, to meet Mr. and Miss Ferrers ; and 
Brian Leigh on horseback to the post-town, 
to despatch a telegram. 

On his way back, as he was lazily walking 
his horse along a sheltered bit of road, he 
met Mrs. Griffith ; and near Pennogwen 
gates, Frank driving a spirited pair of horses, 
evidently wild for want of work, in a wag- 
gonette. 

* They are enough to drag one's wrist off",* 
cried Frank, pulling them Aip with difficulty ; 
* and Gwen is sure to want to drive coming 
back.' 

' Don't let her !' 

* No, I shan't ! Did you meet my mother ?* 
' Yes ; going towards Garth Bridge.' 

' Ah ! they are taking the long round ; and 
they'll catch a thunder-shower before they 
come back. There ! be off" then !' to the 
horses, and they dashed away rapidly. 

Brian Leigh tightened his rein^ and, touch- 
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ing his horse with his heel, rode fast towards 
the house, and, dismounting in the stable- 
yard, strolled leisurely into the hall. 

' Where is Gelert ?' he asked the butler, 
who was carrying a silver vase full of flowers 
into the dining-room. ' He never attempts 
to follow the carriage Y 

' No, sir. He followed Mrs. Wood across 
the grounds some time ago.* 

' Knowing old dog ! Likes to go at an 
easy pace.* 

' Just so, sir.* 

Leigh walked into the morning-room, and 
stood for a minute or two in thought, then 
descended the steps, and went slowly along 
the walk leading to what were called the 
'great gardens.' 

Before reaching them, however, he struck 
off by the path that led to the beach, quicken- 
ing his pace considerably. There, there was 
not a creature to be seen. Leigh descended 
to the sands, and gazing on their rippled 
surface, he saw the mark of human and 
canine feet. These he followed. They 
conducted him to the mouth of a small river ; 
beside it was a footpath which made a 
pleasant circuit up a ravine, over a steep, 
rocky bank, across the woods, back to the 
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grounds, always beside the little river, which 
had, in the long lapse of ages, forced its way 
through all obstacles to the sea, now lingering 
in pools, now racing in narrows — ^brown, clear, 
murmuring, companionable. It had been a 
favourite haunt of Leigh's in his boyhood. 

At last he came up with the quarry. The 
sun had shone out with fierce radiance, dis- 
persing the clouds which lowered in the 
morning, and piercing the thick foliage as it 
stirred gently in a soft breeze, while sudden 
sprinklings of golden light fell upon Mildred's 
slim, dark figure, seated on a mossy stone 
under a stunted oak, a book in her hand, and 
the old hound stretched beside her. 

* This is a delightful spot to enjoy a book 
in,' said he, when within speaking-distance. 

* I do not find that I read very attentively 
in the open air,' returned Mildred. ' There 
is something in the sense of living nature 
that always attracts me to itself, and away 
from my book ; then the country is so delight- 
ful after having been so long cooped up — I 
mean I have lived almost exclusively indoors 
since I returned to England.* 

She stopped abruptly, remembering that 
she must not venture to talk, save on abstract 
subjects. 
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Leigh sat down beside her, and did not 
speak for a minute ; then he said abruptly : 

* Frank Griffith has confided his troubles 
to me. He is under great obligations to you 
for your friendly thought.* 

* I am afraid I acted on a sudden impulse, 
without much consideration of right or wrong. 
I . felt so keenly that the letter would do 
infinite mischief; and an anonymous writer 
has no claim to attention.* 

' I am glad you yielded to impulse on ^Aai 
occasion, at all events. You have given 
Frank good advice, too. He must tell his 
mother. But first, I want to see the lady, 
and judge with my own eyes. I do not 
pretend to any great wisdom, but at least I 
am not in love.* He smiled, his pleasant, 
soft smile as he spoke. 

' That must make a great difference/ re- 
plied Mildred thoughtfully. ' I am afraid 
Mr. Griffith has a great deal of trouble 
before him.' 

' I am sure he has. The question is, will 
he hold out ? He is as good a fellow as 
ever lived ; but does he overrate the strength 
of his own nature — of his attachment ? If 
hereafter he thinks the game not worth the 
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candle, the last state of the man will be — 
by no means happy.' 

* And the last state of that woman will be 
worse ! But I think Mr. Griffith will be true 
and constant/ replied Mildred, clasping her 
hands on her knee, and gazing dreamily at 
the opposite bank ; ' it is the soft, womanish 
side of his nature that will keep him con- 
stant/ 

* Indeed !' looking earnestly at her for a 
moment. ' Do you think masculine nature 
especially inconstant ?' 

* Not in purpose ; and as to affection — ^that 
is not so necessary to men.' 

* I suppose it is not ; and yet,' with a 
smile, ' a life without affection would be ap- 
palling! But if, according to your theory, 
women are constant, how is it they have 
been credited with inconstancy }' 

* I don't think I have any theories ; per- 
haps women are not constant in purpose. 
As yet we are but children, and rarely free 
agents.' 

* You are not surely one of the terrible 
sisterhood who lay all the wrongs and in- 
justice done to one sex, at the door of the 
other T 

' Oh no ! I do not blame you. I don't 
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think that, considering the nature and cir- 
cumstances of men, you could have done 
differently ; besides, as regards our emancipa- 
tion, 

' " Hereditary bondi&^women^ know you not ! 

Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow,"' 

she quoted, smiling ; * we must win a higher 
place — slowly step by step/ 

There was a pause. 

' To a woman of your calibre,* said Leigh, 
resuming a little abruptly, 'your present life 
must be very irksome ; it must be such per- 
petual self-suppression !' 

' It might be much worse,' returned 
Mildred, speaking as if to herself. * I am 
growing quite used to be silent ; and Mrs. 
Griffith is not only well informed, and in 
many ways interesting, but she treats me as 
a lady, notwithstanding the difference of our 
social positions.' 

' It is quite natural she should forget any 
difference, if any exists,' replied Leigh with 
emphasis. 

* Yes, a great difference,' slightly shaking 
her head. 'Then I have rest, and a good 
salary, Mr. Leigh — two excellent things.' 

* You have excellent things besides ! I 
am certain you have constancy and courage 
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beyond • most women — rare gifts, Mrs. 

Wood r 

* But why ? Why do you think I have ?' 
cried Mildred, turning her eyes full on 
him. 

'Oh, I am a physiognomist, and I can 
discern in you individuality, loyalty — let me 
see,' looking at her, 'unusual pluck, and 
power to keep counsel : so much for the 
head. As to the heart — I fear my compasses 
are not true enough to guide me in that 
region yet.* He stopped. 

While he spoke Mildred kept her eyes 
fixed on his. 

' Can you really believe all this ?' she said. 
' I wish / could.' Then after a pause she 
exclaimed : ' But I am not going to stay here 
always T 

* No ; I am sure you will not. I trust 
there is a happier lot in store for you.' 

* I do not anticipate anything happier. If 
I have peace, that will be much. But,' turn- 
ing resolutely away from herself, * Mrs. 
Griffith tells me you are writing a book ; 
that must be delightful work. Are you 
nearly at the end ?' 

' Not nearly ; it does not get on so fast as 
it might. It is a sort of rSckatiffi of my 
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letters to the Electric Despatch. Why do 
you not write a novel yourself, Mrs. Wood ? 
Novels pay remarkably well ; and I have 
read many lady-writers who do not write half 
as well as you talk.' 

* Thank you ! I shall write a novel, 
perhaps, some day — when I have seen more, 
and am a good deal older/ 

* Leigh was always struck by the ease and 
freedom with which she conversed with him, 
when they were alone — compared with the 
reserve and silence of her manner when in 
the presence of Mrs. Griffith or any of the 
family. Her very 'face was changed; in- 
stead of the settled guarded quiet which it 
habitually expressed, it varied with every 
mood suggested by the light and shade of 
talk — though a certain degree of pensiveness 
underlay all. 

' You have, then, plans for the future ?' 
' Few are without them.* 
' Do you ever think of returning to 
America i^* asked Leigh, after a pause. 

* Never !' looking away, a faint rose-colour 
stealing into her cheek as she stood up. 

' Are you going in so soon } It is delight- 
fully cool and fresh out here ; and I so seldom 
have a chance of speaking to you. You 
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know there are intellectual sympathies — silent 
revelations which overleap conventional 
forms.' 

' There are/ said Mildred ; * but time will 
not stand still to let us discuss them ; and I 
want to be at home before Mrs. Griffith/ 

' I have yet something to say, which I trust 
will not seem intrusive or presumptuous. 
Promise me forgiveness beforehand.' 

' I do/ returned Mildred sadly. ' I cannot 
afford to quarrel with you : friendliness is not 
to be found every day.' 

' Thank you/ said Leigh earnestly ; then, 
after an instant's pause, he continued : * I 
have noticed that Godfrey, Colonel Griffith, 
has, or imagines he has, a means of annoying 
— he probably would call it piquing — you by 
assuming to recognise a likeness in you to 
some one he knows, or knew.' 

Leigh stopped suddenly, moved to com- 
passion by the look of terror in Mildred's 
eyes, the quiver of her lips, the shrinking 
expression of her figure, as she unconsciously 
stepped back. She had been off her guard 
— she had forgotten the strong ever-present 
necessity for caution in the pleasure of 
unfettered conversation ; and now Leigh's 
unexpected allusion to the source of her un- 
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easiness overwhelmed her, and for a moment 
she lost her self-control. She rallied her 
forces immediately, however, and replied 
steadily, though a flush still lingered in her 
cheek : 

* I am, perhaps, foolish to heed him ; but 
Colonel Griffith has annoyed me f Even 
while she uttered them she feared the words 
were unwise. Might they not aid the detec- 
tion which seemed ready to entrap her ? 

'Then pray heed him no longer. He 
never saw you until last winter ; and he has 
never seen a likeness in you to anyone. The 
whole thing originated in an attempt, on his 
part, to excuse and account for his audacity 
in addressing you that day when — when ' — 
Leigh hesitated to bring out the words — * he 
followed you.' 

Mildred interrupted him eagerly : 

' Followed me ! Why did he follow me ? 
Perhaps he was attracted by the very like- 
ness we are speaking of.* 

' No ; the attraction was — mere curiosity. 
I feel a good deal ashamed of my kinsman's 
conduct altogether; but I assure you he 
has no recollection of you, or of any fancied 
resemblance — you may be quite certain on 
that point.' 
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' How do you know ?' 

* Because I saw y6u were annoyed, so I 
asked him where he thought he had seen 
you, and he deliberately told me he never 
even fancied a likeness in you to anyone, but 
that it evidently piqued you to hear him say 
so. Now you are forearmed.' 

Mildred coloured more deeply than before, 
and, looking straight into her companion's 
eyes, said : 

* It is the grown man's equivalent for a 
schoolboy's pastime of sticking pins in flies, 
and creditable to his head and heart.* 

* He deserves scant mercy from you, but 
Godfrey is more thoughtless than malignant.' 

' And I take a small matter too seriously,' 
cried Mildred, recovering herself, and begin- 
ning to feel the immense relief of security. 
* I am deeply grateful to you, Mr. Leigh, for 
troubling yourself on my behalf ;' she began 
to walk slowly towards home as she spoke. 

Leigh kept beside her. 

' I was the more anxious to tell you this 
little discovery of mine because I am obliged 
to run up to town to-morrow.' 

* Indeed ! I am very sorry,* returned 
Mildred, looking at him with clear unembar- 
rassed eyes, while he thought how divine a 
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thing unaffected candour is in a woman. 
* Shall you return ?* 

* I hope so ; in a few days. I want to 
finish my book here, and get a little shooting 
into the bargain; 

* Shall you soon finish ? I should like to 
read your book/ 

*Oh! you shall read it. But I fear to 
submit it to Mrs. Griffith ; she would command 
you to throw it into the fire before you were 
half through.* 

' Why ?' 

* Because the undercurrent of opinion 
would offend her in every page. She is — I 
say it with all respect — a born tyrant. I am 
a born rebel. We could never agree, though 
she is a noble creature in some ways.' 

A little more easy, natural talk — Mildred's 
heart feeling lighter every step she took — 
brought them to the edge of the wood, and 
within a few yards of a gate which opened on 
the Pennogwen grounds. 

* Now I must leave you,' said Leigh. ' I 
want to have a look at the boats, and see if 
they are all right, for Miss Ferrers will want 
to fish directly she arrives. We shall meet 
this evening.* 

* Let me thank you once more !' exclaimed 
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Mildred, holding out her hand with graceful 
frankness. ' You have been very good to 
me.' 

Leigh took it gently, and did not hold it an 
instant too long ; but he also bent his head 
with instinctive care lest his eyes should be 
less under control than his muscles. Then 
he stepped back to let her pass, looked after 
her earnestly for a minute, and turned to 
retrace his steps towards the sea. 

* Yes ; I will go up to town to-morrow. A 
few days cool reflection, away from tempta- 
tion, will put me straight. I must not make 
a fool of myself with my eyes open. She 
may snap her fingers at Godfrey now — and 
she'll do it too, I suspect ! There's a dash 
of the blackguard in him, for all the Egerton 
Griffith blood in his veins. I trust he will 
not worry her, or do her mischief with his 
mother. Apart from him, she might be safe 
and comfortable enough with Mrs. Griffith, so 
long as she held herself independent. But 
how, by what entanglement of circumstances 
did she come to be in such a position ? Why 
was she so afraid of Godfrey's recognition ?* 
Such were some of Brian Leigh's musings as 
he walked rapidly to the boathouse. 



* 
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The arrival of Mr. and Miss Ferrers, with 
a maid and a valet, a lapdog, and a pile of 
luggage, filled the house with noise and 
bustle. 

Miss Ferrers was an all-pervading person, 
and looked upon Pennogwen as a second 
home. Her father, who had held a civil 
appointment in India, was left a widower 
when his daughter was still in the nursery. 
Her childhood and early youth were therefore 
chiefly spent at Pennogwen. 

It was not till she was a girl of thirteen 
that she inherited the large fortune bequeathed 
her by a relative of her mother. 

From the time of her father^s retirement, 
however, she had led a wandering life, 
dragging that devoted parent from one con- 
tinental capital to another, from mineral to 
sea baths, from lake to mountain, always 
rushing back for part of the season in 
London. 

She was quite impervious to Mrs. Griffith's 
rebukes or wrath, and, bent on her own 
pleasures and ever-varying pursuits, was 
always eager, good-humoured, self-satisfied, 
and irrepressible. 

Shewas not long in penetrating to Mildred's 
special room. 
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* May I come in, Mrs. Wood ?' she cried, 
tapping at the door the morning after Leigh 
had gone up to town. 

'Oh yes! pray come in, Miss Ferrers,* 
said Mildred, not sorry for the interruption, 
as she felt unusually depressed, 

* I thought you wouldn't mind, and I wanted 
to see where they had put you. You know 
I used always to be at Pennogwen when I 
was a child ; and how awfully afraid my 
governess used to be of Cousin. Griffith! 
Poor dear ! she is worse since she lost her 
sight. What a lovely view you have ! I love 
the sea ! And you have your room so nice 
and tidy ; really, with the bed in that recess, 
it looks like a boudoir. Oh ! you have my 
piano. Did Mrs. Griffith say you were to 
have it i^ — of course she did. Can you play ? 
Oh dear ! do play my accompaniments. I 
always bungle them. Is this your work ? It 
is lovely. Do you remember that cushion of 
yours Davis sold to me ? Everyone admired 
it so much. Well, I lost it. I put it in the 
carriage for Pet to sit on, and some one 
stole it while I was in Howell and James's. 
Wasn't it unlucky ! What is this for ?' 

* I hardly know. I always want a piece of 
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work in the evening. This may do for the 
border of a table-cover/ 

' Do finish it ! Til buy it if you will. What 
will you take for it ? A guinea ? or we'll 
make an exchange. I have a very pretty 
Roman mosaic brooch and earrings, but I am 
tired of them ; I will give them to you for 
this piece of work.' 

* We'll talk about that when it is finished.' 

* Do you know,' settling herself in a folding- 
chair, ' I am so glad you are still with Mrs. 
Griffith. She had a dreadful woman last 
year. She was always either squabbling with 
Mrs. Egerton, or crying her eyes out because 
Mrs. Griffith treated her badly. You are 
quite different — then you are quite young. I 
dare say you are as young as I am. I was 
twenty-two last May.' 

* Yes, we are about the same age.* 

' Ah ! that is very young to be a widow. 
Have you been long a widow ?' 

' Some time * — very coldly. 

' Oh ! I suppose you don't like talking 
about your husband ?* 

' It is very painful.' 

' Then pray excuse me ! Don't you think 
it was very rude of Colonel Griffith to go away 
to Glynn Castle just as we were arriving ?' 
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' No doubt he was pressed to stay ; and he 
knew his brother was here to entertain you.* 

* Do you think Colonel Griffith hand- 
some ? He is considered very handsome.' 

' He is tall and distinguished-looking ; so 
I suppose he may be considered a handsome 
man/ returned Mildred. 

'Well, but he is better looking than Frank?' 

' Perhaps ; but I like Mr. Griffith's face 
better.' 

' Do you really 'i He looks so soft and 
easy — one could never make a hero of him. 
By-the-bye, he sings very nicely. We 
might practise some duets this afternoon. 
Mrs. Egerton will drive out with Cousin 
Griffith ; so you will have nothing to do. 
We can try over lots of things.' 

* Very well ; I will do my best' 

' A thousand thanks ! Isn't Mrs. Egerton 
looking brilliant ! How has she been going 
on ? Has she been making mischief between 
you and Mrs. Griffith yet ?' 

* Not that I know of.' 

' Oh, you will never know till there is an 
earthquake of some description !' 

* You must excuse me, Miss Ferrers,' said 
Mildred, rising. *•! must go to Mrs. Griffith; 
she will have breakfasted by this time,' 
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* Must you go ? Well, after luncheon you 
will play for us, won't you ?' 

Thus Mildred was drawn more and more 
into the general society of the party assembled 
at Pennogwen. 

With the perversity of a spoiled child, 
Gwendoline grew more and more eager for 
Mildred's companionship, in proportion as 
she noticed her reluctance to respond to the 
advances made by her would-be friend. 

The evenings in the drawing-room were 
infinitely dreary and distasteful since Leigh 
had left. She always felt a strange sense 
of support and protection in his presence ; 
and she missed it terribly. Frank was 
always kind and well-bred, but he had not 
Leigh's decision and readiness. 

Under these circumstances the piano was 
a kind of refuge, and Miss Ferrers standing 
beside her was a protector who gave Colonel 
Griffith small chance of speaking to her or 
to anyone. Sometimes while playing for 
Miss Ferrers and Frank she would suddenly 
think of her own strange position, with a 
vivid appreciation of its peculiarities, its 
danger, its desolation — all the more keen 
because other objects had for a moment 
overshadowed these memories ; and a great 
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wild longing to arise and flee away would 
sometimes swell her heart, as she felt that 
it was impossible she could go on living for 
ever under false colours. 

From such a chain of thought she was 
roused by Miss Ferrers exclaiming : 

* You will come with us, will you not, Mrs. 
Wood ?' 

* Where ?' asked Mildred, starting. 
'Where have your thoughts been, Mrs. 

Wood ?' asked Colonel Griffith. ' We have 
been planning a boating-party for to-morrow, 
to go round to Pennogwen Bay, and to land 
at the old castle. You must make much of 
us, for to-morrow is our last free day.' 

* Thank you, you had better not think of 
me ; Mrs. Griffith may want me/ 

' I will go and ask Cousin Griffith this 
moment !* cried Gwendoline, flying off". 

* Not think of you !' repeated Colonel 
Griffith. * I think of you very often. I 
don't seem to have had a word with you for 
an age !' Mildred bowed silently. * Here, 
Frank!' cried his brother; 'come and per- 
suade Mrs. Wood to join our boating- 
party !' 

* I want no persuading,* said Mildred, see- 
ing that compliance was her best course. 
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' If Mrs. GrifiEith can spare me, I shall be 
very glad to go/ 

* Thank you/ said Frank, simply but 
cordially. 

* We shall have one reasonable person of 
the party,' said the Colonel, looking towards 
Gwendoline, who returned at a slower pace 
than she went. ' Well, Gwen ?* 

Gwen pulled a long face, and burst out 
laughing. 

'Your mother says she wants Mrs. Wood 
particularly to-morrow afternoon, and — Mrs. 
Egerton has offered to come instead !' 

' By Jove ! I say, Gwen ! I am positively 
obliged to ride into Abermethvyn to — to — 
get a lash put to my riding-whip !* exclaimed 
Colonel Griffith. 

* Oh ! nonsense, Godfrey ! you must not 
desert me in that way ! Just think ! no one 
puts Mrs. Egerton down as you can.* 

' I don't see why I should go — to keep Mrs. 
Egerton down.' 

Meantime, while Miss Ferrers was im- 
ploring her cousin not to forsake her, Mrs. 
Egerton, at the other end of the room, was 
striving to instil suspicion into her blind 
friend's mind. 

' Really, Miss Ferrers is most headstrong 
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and imprudent! It is by no means wise 
to throw weak, impressionable young men 
into the society of a dangerous, mysterious 
person !' 

* Pray, who are the weak, impressionable 
young men ?' demanded Mrs. Griffith. 
* Godfrey ? He is pretty well able to take 
care of himself; and Frank is certainly not 
adamantine, but he isn't an idiot, and he is 3, 
gentleman !' 

* Frank !* with a sniff. ' I can tell you, 
Frank and your admirable amanuensis are 
great friends. I was passing the library 
yesterday, and heard them laughing and 
talking quite familiarly ; and — and I peeped 
in. He was on the steps, handing her down 
some books, and she looking up as sweet as 
could be.' 

* Frank was helping her to find some books 
/ wanted. He was quite right.* 

'Well, perhaps so, dear Mrs. Griffith; but 
when one thinks that you know nothing — 
absolutely nothing of this young woman, who 
is admitted into the closest intimacy with 
your family, it is enough to make one 
tremble T 

'Tremble! what preposterous nonsense! 
My dear Mrs. Egerton, I am not going to 
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be cheated into the loss of a useful employie 
by any amount of housekeeper s-room gossip !* 

* Housekeeper s - room gossip ! I think, 
Mrs. Griffith, I deserve more respect and 
greater civility at your hands, when I only 
speak for your own good !' 

* My good !' A laugh of infinite scorn, 
* Pray do not trouble yourself about my good ! 
I can take care of that, and much more. 
This is all tiresome and contemptible ! Mrs. 
Wood ! come here, Mrs. Wood ! I am bored 
and tired, and I shall go to bed. Frank, 
Godfrey! Mrs. Egerton and Mr. Ferrers 
would like a rubber.' 

'What an infernal nuisance!' muttered 
Colonel Egerton, as Mildred, well pleased to 
be summoned, went quickly away. 

The next day was the twelfth, and now 
Mildred thought herself free from all diffi- 
culties. The gentlemen were only visible in 
the evening, and she found Miss Ferrers 
rather an amusing companion ; but she felt 
that Mrs. Egerton was, for some unreason- 
able reason, an enemy. 

The enthusiasm of the first week's sport 
had been somewhat exhausted, and the 
sportsmen were not quite so eager, when 
one morning Mildred had been left alone. 
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and charged by Mrs. Griffith to carry a 
message to the Rectory. She had delivered 
it, and was walking back slowly, enjoying a 
fresh autumnal morning, when the sound of a 
horse's feet made her pause at the side of the 
road, to let the steed and its rider pass. The 
rider was Colonel Griffith, who immediately 
dismounted, and, passing the bridle over his 
arm, exclaimed : 

* This is a lucky chance for me ! I have 
been infinitely disgusted at having to go over 
to Portogwen about some business; now 
virtue has its reward.' 

'Then you have not been shooting this 
morning ?' 

' No ; I am going out after lunch.' A 
short pause. ' Miss Ferrers tells me you are 
a great physiognomist.' 

' Did she r 

' Yes ; and that you think Frank a much 
better-looking fellow than I am.' 

'You are probably better-looking; but I 
prefer his expression.' 

' By George ! that's a dead shot ! Well, 
you know, I am a physiognomist too ; 
that is, I have a wonderful memory for 
faces !' 

' Have you ? so have I ; and I am quite 
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sure I never saw yours till you offered me 
the pocket-handkerchief— nor you mine/ said 
Mildred, looking so steadily into his bold 
eyes that he felt in some extraordinary way 
quenched. 

* Why are you so sure now ?' he asked. 

' I never had an opportunity of telling you 
so before ; but I was always sure/ 

'Well, you did not seem so; but you'll 
think me rather a brute, insisting on my own 
opinion ; and I should be awfully sorry to 
offend you.' 

* You are very good/ said Mildred coldly. 

' It is frightfully hard for a fellow to keep 
up a conversation single-handed. Why are 
you so dead against me, Mrs. Wood Y 

* I am not dead against you. Colonel Grif- 
fith ; but I tell you candidly, I don't want 
to talk to you, or to walk with you. It is 
unsuitable ; our positions are so widely diffe- 
rent that we can have nothing in common, 
and so I will not delay you longer.' 

* This is the cruellest dismissal !' 

* Pooh ! I mean nothing rude. I only speak 
the truth,' said Mildred good-humouredly. 
* Good-morning.' 

* We will meet at luncheon — as friends ?' 

* Yes, certainly.' 
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Colonel Griffith hesitated, laughed, sprang 
into the saddle again, and waved adieu. 

The morning's adventures were not over, 
however. 

Mildred regained the house with revived 
spirits. She had utterly routed the insolent 
Colonel, at small cost to herselC Assured on 
the question of his supposed recognition, she 
cared very little how she spoke to him. She 
always renewed her own courage by reflect- 
ing that she was in no way bound to remain 
at Pennogwen ; that she was sure of a refuge 
and a welcome with Koo; that her only 
chance of unmolested quiet was to be brave 
and true to herself. 

At luncheon, on this particular day, some 
visitors had been invited, in addition to the 
house-party. Two Miss Glynns and a boy- 
brother had ridden over from the Castle, and 
Colonel Griffith, who seemed considerably 
the better for the rebuff he had received, 
made himself unusually agreeable, and met 
Gwendoline's attentions with tolerable 
civility. 

Mildred's place at table was beside Mrs. 
Griffith, that she might attend to the blind 
lady's wants. She was therefore conspicuous 
to the whole party, and peculiarly under the 
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piercing eye of Mrs. Egerton, who sat oppo- 
site. 

At that noisy period of a repast when 
appetite is satisfied, and the convives are 
disposed to talk, a footman suddenly appeared 
bearing an ominous drab envelope, which he 
presented to Mildred. 

She trembled with vague terror as she tore 
it open, and read : 

From To 

Mrs. Leavktt, Mrs. Wood, 

Morton Street At Pennogwen, 

By Abermelhvyn. 

'Come to me at once — matters of importance.' 



CHAPTER XII. 

^OR a moment the table and the 
guests were obscured by a dark, 
flickering haze, which seemed to 
Mildred clouding her vision. 
Then, summoning all her strength, she rallied 
and quietly put the telegram in her pocket ; 
for she saw Colonel Griffith was looking 
curiously at her from the end of the table. 
* What is it ?' asked Mrs. Griffith. 
' Only a telegram for me. I will explain it 
when we leave table,' replied Mildred calmly, 
while the blind lady's question, ' What is it ?' 
kept repeating itself in her heart. 

Were the coils of detection closing round 
her ? Had Arthur come back ? It must be 
something very extraordinary that could not 
wait the transmission of a letter. Whatever 
the dangers that might threaten, nothing 
should compel her to return to Mr. Welby ! 
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' Come now — what is it ?' asked Mrs. 
Griffith, as soon as she was safe in her 
chair, by the open window of her own sitting- 
room. 

Mildred hesitated an instant, for Mrs. 
Egerton had followed them. 

There was no getting rid of her, how- 
ever, so she drew forth the telegram, and 
read it. 

* I suppose you have some idea what the 
business is ?' asked Mrs. (Griffith. 

' Yes, of course,* returned Mildred, per- 
ceiving it would not do to express total 
ignorance. 

' No trouble, I hope — no illness ? I have a 
great dread of infectious disorders.' 

' I trust your aunt is not bankrupt !' ex- 
claimed Mrs. Egerton cheerfully; *it would 
make a great difference to youj* 

'Very great indeed/ replied Mildred, with 
a smile she could not suppress. * I do not 
fear that. The business is probably my 
own, and I hope not to be detained long.' 

* No, no ! you must come back soon,' cried 
Mrs. Griffith. 

* I hope you have not lost money — that no 
one has failed and gone away with your 
funds!' said Mrs. Egerton. 
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* Let us hope, rather, that a large fortune 
has been left me,' returned Mildred. 

* I do noi hope it/ said Mrs. Griffith ; * I 
should then lose a secretary that suits me.' 

' Thank you, dear madam ! Now I must 
find out if there is any up-train in the 
afternoon.* 

* Ring for Black. He is a walking time- 
table.' 

The butler duly presented himself, and 
declared that the only train available for 
Mrs. Wood was a slow one which reached 
Abermethvyn from the south at four-fifteen, 
and was due in London at ten-fifty, but 
would probably be half an hour late. 

Mildred, thankful to find she could reach 
town that night, retired to make her prepara- 
tions, and Mrs. Griffith directed that a horse 
and trap should be ready in good time. 

* I strongly suspect Mrs. Wood expects 
a large sum of money,' remarked Mrs. 
Egerton, 

' Why ?' asked Mrs. Griffith. 

* Because she is so cautious, so reticent. 
Depend upon it, that soft-spoken, unobtrusive 
young woman has some peculiar history.' 

* I don't care two straws whether she has 
or not,' returned Mrs. Griffith; *she has 
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been very useful to me, and I don't want to 
lose her.' 

'Very natural, my dear Mrs. Griffith. 
Still, I very much question the prudence of 
having her on such familiar terms ; it never 
does to take people out of their proper 
stations.' 

* Mrs. Wood is quite a lady, and has a 
great deal more tact than most ladies.' 

' Still, it is a little dangerous, as I said 
before, considering your sons.' 

* Why ? Is she such a beauty ?' 

* Not she ! she is scarcely good-looking. 
She has large eyes, and rather nice hair, but 
no features worth mentioning. She has a 
soft undulating sort of carriage, rather attrac- 
tive to some people. I have a great idea 
that she has a design ' 

* To do what } Poison us all ?^ cried Gwen- 
doline Ferrers, who came into the room 
unperceived and cut short Mrs. Egerton's 
speech. ' How Mrs. Wood will laugh when 
I describe the terror she has inspired ! Poor 
dear, she is as quiet as a mouse, and only 
wants to be let alone, / know ; and I see 
more of her than anyone else, except Cousin 
Griffith.' 

Whereupon a polite wrangle between the 
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antagonists ensued. Mrs. Egerton, though 
professing a great liking for * dear Gwen 
Ferrers/ was not unfrequently urged by that 
young lady's reckless attacks into a species 
of guerilla warfare, varied by truces more or 
less lasting. 

Meantime Mildred, feeling as if in a dream, 
fearing, hoping, doubting, hastily packed her 
box, greatly exercised as to whether she 
should take everything belonging to her, or 
only a few necessaries. Perhaps she might 
never return ; perhaps a few days would see 
her back in harness again. She would take 
a good deal, not all, and leave the rest com- 
pactly together, to be forwarded if necessary. 
She had no letters or papers which could 
betray her : Arthur's she always sent to Mrs. 
Leavett to keep, and her old friend's missives 
she destroyed. 

She was only just ready when the carriage 
was announced, and she went to bid Mrs. 
Griffith good-bye. 

* Mind you come back again,' said the 
blind lady. 

' Write and let us know if it is a fortune,* 
cried Mrs. Egerton, waving her hands till 
her bangles rang again, as Mildred left the 
room. 
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' So sorry you are going. I have an idea 
we shan't see you again/ said Miss Ferrers, 
meeting her in the hall. * I would drive you 
to the station myself, only those horrid Glynn 
girls are here. Did you see what eyes the 
eldest was making at Godfrey all lunch-time ? 
Good-bye! You had better drive fast, 
Morgan ; you haven't quite an hour.' 

' Oh ! we'll do it, miss.' 

So Mildred sped London- wards, leaving 
her character behind her. 

It was an anxious, trying journey. What 
awaited her at the end of it 'i was the question 
presented to her imagination, perpetually to 
be answered by a hundred conjectures ; and 
when she reached its termination she was 
more exhausted by mental agitation than by 
the fatigue of travel. 

A long drive from the Great Western, 
where she arrived, to the Pimlico district, 
followed. 

On reaching Mrs. Leavett's abode, she 
was surprised to find it closed, and dark, as 
if the household had retired for the night. 
Probably Mrs. Leavett did not know that 
any train from South Wales arrived at that 
time; so Mildred might not be expected till 
the morrow. 
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* Ring again, if you please/ she said to the 
driver of her vehicle ; ' and knock — there is a 
knocker/ 

The repeated summons was at length 
answered. The door was cautiously opened 
by Mrs. Leavett herself, candle in hand, 
wrapped in a shawl, and crowned by a volu- 
minous night-cap. 

' What is it ? who's there ?' she asked half- 
angrily. 

' Don't you know me, auntie !' cried Mil- 
dred, hastily alighting. 

* God bless me, my dear ! Is it you ?' in 
accents of the greatest surprise. 

* Yes — I was able to catch the last train 
from Abermethvyn.' 

She turned to pay the driver and ask him 
to lift her box inside the door, still under the 
impression that Mrs. Leavett was surprised 
because she did not expect her till the next 
day. 

As soon, however, as the cab had been dis- 
missed, and the door shut, Mrs. Leavett ex- 
claimed, with evident alarm and anxiety : 

* My dear young lady ! I trust in God there 
is nothing wrong/ 

'Nothing that I know of, Kooie. Why 
did you telegraph for me ?' 
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* Telegraph for you ? I have never tele^ 
graphed to anyone for years and years/ 

' What can be the meaning of this ?' ex- 
claimed Mildred, trembling with a strange 
dread of the unknown still impending over 
her. 

* Come upstairs, my dear — I will get you 
a cup of tea directly ; you are looking like a 
ghost — and we will talk about it. Don't try 
to lift that. Here, take the candle. I will 
take up your box.' 

Mrs. Leavett proceeded, lit the gas, 
and removing an elaborate grate-ornament, 
was going to light the fire, which was 
laid and ready, when Mildred stopped 
her. 

* Give me a little milk and a biscuit — I can 
take nothing more — and tell me again — did 
you really not send this ?' She took the tele- 
gram from her pocket-book. 

* Me .'^ never T cried Mrs. Leavett, reading 
it with a dazed expression. * I wonder who 
could have made so free with my name !' 

* But you don't seem to see the terror of 
the whole thing,' said Mildred in a low voice> 
as if afraid to speak aloud. * Some one must 
know me — some one must want to remove 
me from Mrs. Griffith I Dear auntie ! I feel 
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as if the end had come. If Mr. Welby dis- 
covers me, his object will be to punish. He 
will, as his best defence, his bitterest revenge, 
try to prove me insane.' 

* It will puzzle him to do that/ said Mrs. 
Leave tt, * after the wonderful escape you 
made, and the quiet reasonable life you have 
lived ever since.' And she went away in 
search of some refreshment for the tired 
traveller. 

Mildred was sitting precisely in the same 
place, with a strained wild look of fear in her 
eyes, when Mrs. Leavett returned. 

' Now then, just try and eat a mouthful,' 
said her faithful old friend, as she set food 
before her, ' and then get to bed — if we 
talked till to-morrow we could never get at 
the truth — try and sleep. Not a soul shall 
come near you in this house, while I pay the 
rent of it! and in the morning, if we hear 
nothing more, and you approve, we'll see 
what a detective has to say about it I think 
somebody ought to be punished for using 
my name. Do come and try to rest, my 
lamb!' 

But it was some time before Mrs. Leavett 
could persuade her startled, excited guest to 
go to the bed she had hastily prepared for 
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her. Then the kind, devoted woman sat by 
her pillow, to give her the comfort of com- . 
panionship, till at length sleep stole over 
Mildreds wearied senses, and Mrs, Leavett 
crept away to get a couple of hours' rest, 
before the labours of the day claimed her. 

It was late when Mildred woke. The 
first bewildering sensation of waking in 
London and hearing the familiar morning: 
cries, the roll of perpetually revolving wheels, . 
over, the fear and bewilderment of the 
previous night returned to her, but with 
diminished force. 

She was rested, and her pulses, recovering, 
the depression of night, throbbed with the 
renewed vigour which sunlight lends. 

Before she could rise, Mrs. Leavett made, 
her appearance, bright and cheerful, and bent 
on encouraging her dear young lady. 

* The post has brought nothing for me ?' 
was Mildred's first question. . 

* No ; there has been no post here to-day. 
Will you have a cup of tea here, or get up 
and breakfast in the drawing-room ? I think 
you will say I have made great improvements 
since I had the place to myself. It is quite 
nice for you to sit in, my dear. I hope you 
will make use of it, and stay a long time— ^ 
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unless, indeed, you find it pleasanter in the 
country.' 

'It is not pleasant now the house is 
full.' 
. * Then don't go back. But shall I bring 
your breakfast T 

* No — no, thank you ; I will get up.' 

Nervous and watchful of every sound as 
$he was, Mildred was interested in seeing 
the changes made by Mrs* Leavett ; a pretty, 
new carpet, gay chintz curtains, and a hand- 
some cabinet — picked up, Mrs. Leavett said 
proudly, second-hand, and a great bargain — 
quite transformed the drawing-room. 

Breakfast over, Mildred felt strangely at a 
loss what to do. She was utterly in the 
dark ; there seemed nothing for it but to sit 
down and wait till a solution of the mystery 
offered. Mrs. Leavett's suggestion of making 
inquiries through a detective did not recom- 
mend itself To give any clue, it would be 
necessary to reveal too much. 

Then she wished to write to Mrs. Griffith, 
and give some idea of when she would 
return ; and what could she say ? At any 
rate, she could postpone writing till the next 
day ; and if by that time no explanation of 
the telegram was found, she could only con- 
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elude that she was the victim of some stupid, 
unmannerly, practical joke. 

1 1 was between eleven and twelve o'clock, 
Mrs» Leavett's busiest time. Mildred had 
made some little changes in the positions of 
some of the furniture, and had gone into her 
room to unpack her box. 

While thus employed, the little servant, 
who was all smiles at having * Missis's niece ' 
back again, brought her a card, and said : 
* The gentleman is below.* Mildred, thrilling 
with revived terror, exclaimed : ' A gentle- 
man ? what gentleman ?* Then she looked 
at the card, and read : * Mr. Brian Leigh, 
Court, Temple.* 

* Show him up,' said Mildred, trying hard 
to be calm, as she asked herself: * How can 
he know I am in town ? Can he possibly 
have anything to do with the telegram ?' 

With a beating heart and heightened 
colour, she stood hesitating, till she heard the 
drawing-room door open, and the servant 
said : ♦ The gentleman is there, 'm.' 

All unheeding that her hair was loosely 
drawn back, and showed something of its 
natural richness, Mildred hastily went to 
receive him. 

Leigh was standing with his back to the 
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window ; and Mildred, in spite of her anxiety, 
was keenly impressed by his air of quiet dis- 
tinction, the firmness of his pose — the sight 
of him conveyed a sudden subtle sense of 
support. 

' How did you know I was in town ?' were 
nearly her first words. 

* Can you spare half an hour to hear the 
explanation ?' was the counter-question. 

' Yes, certainly ; there is no one to inter- 
rupt us. Pray sit down.' 

She sank on the sofa as she spoke; but 
Leigh continued standing, though he drew 
near and grasped the back of a chair oppo- 
site her. 

* First of all,' he began, ' I have to ask 
your pardon for presuming to send the tele- 
gram which called you up to town.' 

' You sent it !' cried Mildred. * Why ^ 
why?' 

* I had, as you will admit, good reason. 
But I have rarely felt so embarrassed — I 
dread seeming intrusive and presumptuous 
in your eyes ; yet I have no choice but to 
tell you the facts, and beg you to believe 
that I am actuated solely by the wish to 
serve you. The day before yesterday, I 
n>et at dinner a lady whom I have not seen 
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for a considerable time. She has been living 
abroad, and is now staying for a short time 
in England. She . told me she intended 
writing the next day (yesterday) to her friend 
and distant relative, Mrs. Griffith, to say she 
would go down to Pennogwen for a few days 
if there was room for her. I know the 
offered visit will be accepted. I also know 
it is most desirable you should not see this 
lady — that you should not have the shock of 
reading her letter.' 

He had said all this rapidly, after sur- 
mounting his first hesitation ; and now he 
stopped for an instant. 

* The only means in my power to prevent 
this mischief was to telegraph to you ; and 
you are here — you are safe !' 

'And this lady,' cried Mildred, the faint 
colour which had lent beauty to her delicate 
face fading quickly away, * who — who is 
she?* 

* A woman of close observation, tenacious 
memory, and unsparing tongue — Lady Mary 
Dacre !' 

In her great surprise at hearing a name 
once familiar to her, Mildred rose from her 
seat, and stood facing him for one moment 
of silent hesitation. Should she trust him } 
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Yes, she must! A wonderful attraction — ^a 
longing for the help of some one wiser than 
herself — drew her to him. 

' You know me, then ?' she exclaimed, 
with a gasp as if for breath. 

* Yes, I know you,' his eyes resting thought- 
fully and kindly upon her. 

' Where can you have seen me ? 

* Can you remember the ball at St. 
Hubert s more than three years ago ? 
Trevor made me take his place, when he 
went away with Mrs. Carr to supper. He 
did not mention my name; but I danced 
with you, and I never forgot you ! When, 
that day last spring, in Mrs. Griffith s draw 
ing-room, I turned and stood face to face 
with you, I was [struck — astonished — yet 
convinced that you were Mildred Carr. I 
never intended to intrude my knowledge on 
you ; but I watched you with deep interest. 
I could see a family likeness to your brother, 
whom I used to meet with Trevor.' 

* You knew Arthur ? — you have met my 
mother? I feel as if I were myself once 
more !' interrupted Mildred, sitting down, 
for she trembled in every limb. 

Leaning her elbows on the table, she 
covered her face with her hands. 
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There was a pause. 

' I trust you forgive my interference/ re- 
sumed Leigh — 'that you see the necessity 
of my saving you from the rencontre with 
Lady Mary — the very last person at whose 
mercy I should like you to be.* 

' You have done me a great service !' said 
Mildred, looking up, * and I think my secret 
is safe with you.* 

* Safe } it is indeed ! But/ drawing a chair 
opposite her, 'will you forgive me if I 
speak of your extraordinary position — it is 
unique, unexampled !— you will not think me 
intrusive ? , 

* No,' she said, with a long, shivering 
sigh ; then, as their eyes met, a faint, skd 
smile curved her lips ; * I shall like to speak 
to one who knew me ever so little in my 
former life. It is strange and sweet to be 
myself once again, just for a little while.' 

* It is your extraordinary pluck, your self- 
control, that surprises me ! There must have 
been some powerful reason for so desperate 
a step.' 

* Yes, you cannot know how horrible my 
life was ! I thought I Aad sufficient cause 
to dare what I have dared, and I think so 

still r 
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'You must have suffered to face such a 
venture a/one P with emphasis. 

Mildred caught the expression of his eyes, 
and coloured slightly, then smiled. 

* Why ? — did you imagine there was a 
lover in the case 1 Ah ! no — that misfortune 
was not added to my sorrows ! It was hate, 
not love that prompted me, and less hate 
than disgust.* 

She was growing agitated. She took up 
a newspaper which lay on the table, and 
began unfolding it with quivering hands. 

* I ought not to trouble you with all this — 
you, a stranger ! Yet no ; you know my 
people— I cannot feel you are a stranger !' 

* If you permit me, I will gladly be a 
friend. It may be in my power to be of 
some use,* said Leigh, in a low tone. He 
was deeply moved. He had had a tolerably 
wide experience, but so extraordinary an 
instance had never before been revealed to 
him. 

* Will you ? will you indeed help me ? Ah \ 
there is little anyone can do! The hope — 
the one hope I had — was to rejoin my 
brother. That cannot be now ! not, at least, 
for a long time ; and I may be half forgotten. 
He may form new ties.' 
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* That is possible/ returned Leigh, looking 
down thoughtfully. 

How charming she was — this desolate 
young creature — with her strange mixture of 
softness and daring, of perfect candour, and 
power of guarding a secret ; and he — he only 
shared that secret ! The idea thrilled him with 
a curious, delightful sense of union with her. 

*Yet,' he continued, *it would be well if 
you could communicate with him.* 

* I fear to do so yet. It is barely a year 
since I was lost,' she smiled ; * a little while 
longer, and I might risk detection. Mr. 
Welby might not ask me to go back ; indeed, 
it would be useless if he did.' 

* Yes, it would be a tremendous risk T he 
exclaimed. Then, after a moment's silence : 
* I confess I should greatly like to know how 
you contrived your extraordinary escape.' 

* I will tell you, but not to-day. I tremble 
all over. Then, thanks to you, I have just 
had such a narrow escape ! Even if warned 
of Lady Mary's coming, I should have had 
to feign sickness, something, to excuse me 
keeping my room.* 

'Where she would be quite capable of 
penetrating, if Mrs. Griffith's account of her 
secretary at all piqued her curiosity.' 
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*Yes! you did well in telegraphing — I 
thank you. Bxit what about going back ?' 

* I have written to Frank GrifJfith, to report 
to me all particulars. Lady Mary's visit will 
not be long, and I will keep you informed/ 

* Thank you ; that will be a great service. 
How nice and good Mr. Griffith is !' 

* He is really a good fellow ! May I call 
the day after to-morrow, and tell you what 
Frank says ?' 

*Oh yes, come! I shall be glad to see 
you !' the mobile, expressive face was all lit 
up with natural, unconcealed pleasure. 

* Then I shall trespass no longer on your 
time ;' and he added, in a low, impressive 
tone : * Believe me, I shall not prove un- 
worthy your confidence.' 

She gave him her hand, which he held an 
instant and was gone. 
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